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PROCEEDINGS. 


SEMI-AIOaJAL  HEETIKG,  APRIL  28,  1860,  AT  THE  HALL  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES,  BOSTON. 


The  President,  the  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  in  the  chair. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  Dr.  S.  A.  Green  was 
appointed  to  that  office,  jpro  tempore. 

The  Records  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  were  read  and 
accepted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Charles  Deane,  it  was  voted  that 
the  list  of  nominations  for  membership  be  reported  and 
acted  upon  at  this  stage  of  the  meetmg,  whereupon  the 
President,  for  the  Council,  proposed  the  following  names : 
M.  Marie  Armand  Pascal  d'AvEZAC,  Paris ;  Rev.  Henry 
M.  Dexter,  D.D.,  Boston;  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr,, 
Esq.,  New  York;  Hon.  D.  Walpo  Lincoln,  Worcester; 
John  E.  Mason,  M.D.,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Rev.  Edwin 
M.  Stone,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  and  they  were  unanimously 
elected  members  of  the  Society. 

The  Report  of  the  Council,  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Seth 

SwEETSER,  D.D.,  was  read  by  him,  and  the  Treasurer  and 

the  Librarian  severally  read  their  Reports,  which  form 

parts  of  the  Report  of  the  Council. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Deane,  it  was  voted  that  the  Report 
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of  the  Council  be  accepted  and  printed,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Publishing  Committee. 

A  paper  on  the  tumuli  of  Georgia  was  read  by  Mr. 
J0NES9  one  of  the  newly  elected  members,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Publishing  Conunittee. 

The  Bey.  Mr.  Hale  offered  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Council : 

BeBolved^  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Society,  the  maps,  illustrating 
early  American  History,  collected  by  Dr.*  J.  G.  Kohl,  for  the  use  of  the 
State  Department,  at  Washington,  are  of  great  value  to  all  our  stu- 
dents of  History,  and  that  the  Council  be  requested  to  communicate  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  our  wish  that  a  report  respecting  them  might  be 
prepared  in  the  Department  for  the  use  of  the  public. 

On  motion  of  the  Hon,  Isaac  Davis,  the  meethig  was 
4ifl8olYedt 

SAMUEL  a.  green, 

Becording  Secretary^ 

pro  tempore. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 


Since  out  last  meeting  the  Society  has  been  deprived  of 
four  of  its  members  by  death,  viz :  Mr.  Geouge  A.  Ber- 
GENROTH,  a  foreign  associate  residing  in  Spain;  Usher 
Parsons,  M.D.,  of  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Hon.  George 
FoLSOM,  of  New  York ;  and  Col.  Timothy  Bigelow  Law- 
rence, of  Boston* 

The  death  of  Mr.  Bergenroth  is  announced  in  the 
English  journals.  It  took  place  in  Madrid,  February  13th, 
after  he  had  suffered  ten  days  from  typhus  fever.  Mr. 
Bergenroth  was  elected  a  member  of  our  Society  in 
recognition  on  our  part  of  the  light  thrown  by  his  diligent 
researches  in  the  Spanish  archives  upon  the  early  history 
of  America. 

He  had  been  commissioned  by  the  English  Record  Com- 
mission to  make  these  researches,  now  nearly  ten  years 
ago.  As  early  as  August,  1860,  he  was  well  at  work  in 
the  Reading  Room  of  the  Archives  at  Simancas ;  and  in 
assiduous  labor  there,  and  in  other  depositories  of  the 
treasures  of  Spanish  diplomacy,  he  has  been  engaged  until 
the  period  of  his  death.  The  result  is  seen  in  the  curious 
and  valuable  Calendar  of  Spanish  State  Papers,  for  the 
period  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VH.  and  Henry  VHI.,  of 
England,  published  under  the  direction  of  the  masters  of 
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the  Rolls.  Those  calendars  contain  a  reference  to  all  the 
despatches  and  State  papers  which  relate  to  neg6tiations 
between  England  and  Spain.  In  passages  of  great  inter- 
est, Mr.  Bergenroth  translated  the  full  text  of  the  despatch, 
as  in  the  despatches  of  Ayala  to  the  Spanish  court,  which 
contains  one  of  our  fullest  accounts,  thus  far,  of  the  first 
and  second  Cabot  voyages. 

His  introductory  essays,  published  with  these  volumes, 
are  themselves  historical  works  of  great  interest.  Nothing 
can  be  more  creditable  to  his  genius  and  industry,  as  an 
investigator  of  the  original  annals,  than  the  account  ho 
gives  of  the  pains  he  took  to  decipher  the  documents  writ- 
ten in  secret  characters  of  which  the  Spanish  government 
itself  had  lost  the  key.  After  Mr.  Bergenroth  had  created 
new  keys,  by  months  of  labor  and  at  the  great  injury  of 
his  own  health,  the  old  keys  were  found,  only  in  time 
however  to  attest  the  accuracy  of  those  made  by  his  dili- 
gent study. 

In  his  last  letter  to  us,  Mr.  Bergenroth  speaks  of  refer- 
ences to  Columbus  and  to  the  Cabots,  in  his  possession, 
which  he  thinks  may  be  of  interest  to  us.  It  is  under- 
stood that  his  papers  have  been  preserved,  and  we  trust 
that  these  references  may  not  be  lost  to  history. 

The  supplement  to  the  Spanish  papers  was  published  in 
October  last.  In  this  curious  volume  Mr.  Bergenroth 
published  the  full  text  of  the  documents  cited,  with  a 
translation.  They  all  bear  on  the  life  and  character  of 
Queen  Katherine,  the  first  wife  of  Henry  VIH.,  and  on  the 
lilb  of  the  unfortunate  princess  Juana,  the  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  With  regard  to  these  two  prin- 
cesses, Mr.  Bergenroth  came  to  conclusions,  from  the  new 
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authorities  cited,  which  have  profoundly  interested  stu- 
dents of  "history.  These  documents  seem  to  impair  very 
seriously  the  stainless  personal  character  which  most  histo- 
rians have  given  to  Queen  Katherine, — ^and  the  papers  re- 
lating to  Juana  led  Mr.  Bergenroth  to  doubt  the  received 
opinion  as  to  her  mental  aberration.  The  volume  is  one 
of  the  most  singular  historical  interest. 

Usher  Parsons,  M.D.,  was  torn  in  Alfred,  York 
County,  Maine,  August  18,  1788,  and  died  in  Providence, 
R.  I.,  Dec.  19,  1868.  He  was  descended  from  Joseph 
Parsons,  one  of  the  company  who,  with  William  Pynchon, 
settled  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  1635.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
the  Medical  School  of  Harvard  University,  but  previously 
served  in  the  Navy  as  Surgeon's  Mate,  and  was  with 
Conmiodore  Perry  in  his  celebrated  battle  on  Lake  Erie, 
September  10,  1813.  On  that  occasion,  the  other  sur- 
geons, Drs.  Horsely  and  Barton,  being  both  disabled,  the 
whole  charge  of  ninety-six  wounded  men  devolved  up- 
on him,  of  whom  all  but  three  recovered.  His  skill  and 
devotion  were  highly  commended  in  a  letter  from  the 
Commodore  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Dr.  Parsons 
was  the  last  surviving  commissioned  officer  of  Perry's 
squadron,  and  the  last  of  the  crew  of  the  flag  ship  Law^ 
rence.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Surgeon  in  April, 
1814,  and  assigned  to  the  Frigate  Java  for  a  cruise  in  the 
Mediterranean.  He  afterwards  accompanied  Conunodore 
McDonougt  in  the  Guerriere^  which  carried  our  minister 
to  Russia.  His  health  failing,  he  obtained  leave  of  ab- 
sence, and  passed  a  few  months  in  the  medical  schools  and 
hospitals  of  Paris  and  London.  Subsequently  he  became 
connected  with  the  Navy  Yard  at  Charlestown,  and  also 
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lectured  at  several  medical  schools.     Removing  to  Provi- 
dence, he  was  appointed  to  a  medical   professorship  in 
Brown  University,  and  engaged  in  private  practice  as  phy- 
sician and  surgeon,  having  resigned  his  commission  in  the 
Navy.     In  1822  he  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Rev. 
Abiel  Hohnes,  D.D.,  of  Cambridge,  the  historian.     Dr. 
Parsons  was,  for  several  years,  President  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Medical  Society,  and,  first,  Vice  President,  then 
President  of  the  National  Medical  Association.     He  had  a 
very  decided  taste  for  historical  studies  and  historical  com- 
position, and  was  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Rhode  Island.     In  1852  he  gave  an  in- 
teresting discourse  before  that  Society  on  the  Battle  of 
Lake  Erie.     He  wrote  and  printed  a  Life  of  Sir  William 
Pepperell,  a  Genealogy  of  the  Frost  Family,  and  prepared 
various  biographical  Snd  genealogical  papers  for  periodical 
publications.     His  medical  publications  were  numerous  and 
valuable;  among  them  a  volume  of  *'Boylston  Prize  Es- 
says ;"  "Physician  for  Ships,"  containing  medical  advice  for 
seamen,  &c. ;   ''Spmal  Diseases  —  their  causes  and  treat- 
ment;"  "Address  before  the  Medical  Association  at  St. 
Louis,  May  2,  1854,"  &c.     Dr.  Parsons' was  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  as  well  as  of  this  msti- 
tution.     Many  years  ago  he  presented  to  out  cabinet  a  col- 
lection of  ethnological  specunens,  illustrative  of  the  arts 
and  customs  of  different  nations  and  different  periods,  in- 
cludmg  relics  of  our  own  aborigines ;  and  he  was  accus- 
tomed, when  health  and  convenience  permitted,  to  come 
from  Providence  to  the  meetings  of  the  Society.     He  mani- 
fested his  regard  for  the  Society  by  remembei-ing  it  in  his 
^ill,  bequeathing  to  it  the  sum  of  one  hundred  doUars. 
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Hoii.  Geohoe  Folsom,  who  died  at  Rome,  in  Italy,  on 
the  27tli  of  March  last,  was  born  at  Kcimebunk,  Me.,  on 
the  23d  of  May,  1802.  His  ancestors  were  among  the 
early  settlers  of  Exeter,  N.  II.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
CoUego,  in  1822,  and  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Judge 
Shepley,  of  Maine.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  Worccator,  and  soon  became  an  active  mem- 
ber of  this  Society.  Ho  bad  already  written  a  very  able 
and  complete  history  of  the  towns  of  Saco  and  Biddeford. 
The  second  voliuue  of  the  Archteologia  was  published  un- 
der his  editorial  caro,  as  ohainnan  of  the  Committee  of 
PubUcation,  and  his  services  at  that  period  were  various 
and  constant.  He  soon  after  removed  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  where  he  devoted  himself  with  eqimt  ardor  to  the 
interests  of  the  Historical  Society  of  that  State,  and  be- 
ciune  one  of  its  Publishing  Committee  in  association  with 
Chancellor  Kent  and  Peter  A.  Jay.  Their  valuable  publi- 
cation of  early  Dutch  documents  was  prepared  entirely  by 
him.  His  next  work  was  a  translation  from  the  Spanish  of 
the  Despatches  of  Hernando  Corfes,  with  a  loiig  intro- 
duction and  valuable  notes.  About  the  same  period  he 
wrote  a  volume  relating  to  the  political  history  and  condi- 
tion of  Mexico,  which  was  publiebcd  anonjinously.  He 
had  a  strong  taste  for  literary  pursuits,  and  a  great  facility 
in  the  acquisition  of  languages.  In  1844  he  was  elected 
to  the  Senate  of  Now  York,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
the  duties  of  thiit  body  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Errors.  Soon 
after  the  inauguration  of  Pi-esident  Taylor,  he  received  the 
appointment  of  Cljarge  d'Aflaires  at  the  Hague,  which  he 
held  till  the  close  of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Fillmore, 
and  then  spent  several  years  in  ti-avelling  with  his  family. 
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llv  hold  various  oliieos  of  trust  and  honor  in  the  city  of 
New  York  ;  and  at  the  time  of  hie  death  was  president  of 
th«  Anierioan  Ethnological  Society,  and  one  of  the  Council 
of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  The  last  position  he 
hful  held  for  a  long  period.  As  a  business  man,  he  served 
m  Director  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  as 
l*re8idcnt  of  the  Citizens  Savings  Bank — a  very  imjiortant 
Unancial  trust.  He  has  been  fitly  described,  in  resolves 
paused  in  reference  to  his  death,  ua  a  patriotic  citizen,  a  ripe 
scholar,  an  able  and  faithftil  officer,  and  a  kind  hearted 
ChrlHtian  ^'ntleman. 

Col.  Timothy  Bioelow  Lawrence,  whose  sad  and  sud- 
den death  recently  occun-ed  at  Washington,  wns  Iiom  in 
lloHtoii,  November  22,  182(i,  the  eon  of  Hon.  Abbott  and 
Kutliriritin  (l)i)!«liiw)  Lawrence,  and  descended,  on  both 
•lidi'H,  from  early  settlors  of  Massachusetts.  He  graduated 
fniin  lliirviird  ('olk'{j;o  la  184G ;  having,  during  his  course 
OH  an  uiidnrgraduatc,  experienced  a  severe  illness  which 
left  huliiiid  it  the  atitietion  of  permanent  deafness,  and 
IieenNiarlly  interfered  n  good  deal  with  the  successful  prose- 
eulinii  nf  his  studies.  He  entered  the  Law  School  at  Cam- 
bridj(e,  liut  loft,  to  try  the  effects  of  foreign  travel  and  the 
assiHtancti  of  distuignishod  anrists  in  relieving  his  infirmitj'. 
Iteturiiing  home,  in  ia4S,  ho  was  appointed  by  Gov. 
Hriggs  a  member  of  his  military  sfjifl'.  Ho  had  a  militarj' 
taste,  inherited,  perhaps,  from  ancestors  who  had  served 
with  distinction  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  had  de- 
voted much  attention  to  military  affairs  when  abroad. 
Tliis  disposition  he  iniliilRed  in  the  purchase  and  arrange- 
ment of  a  very  cnmiilete  (■()neetiiiJi  of  armor  and  weapons 
In  use  during  the  ii;.'i'  i>t'  chiviilry  in   Kiinipc,  wliicii.  with 
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various  implements  of  warfare  of  different  nations,  sur* 
passed  any  other  in  the  country.  While  his  father  was 
minister  to  England,  Col.  Lawrence  became  an  attache  of 
the  embassy,  and  filled  the  place  of  Secretary  of  Legation 
during  the  temporary  absence  of  that  officer.  At  the 
period  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  which  brought  large  nmn- 
bers  of  his  countrymen  to  London,  he  applied  himself  zeal- 
ously to  their  varied  wants  and  interests,  and  rendered 
services  which  they  were  glad  to  acknowledge.  He  was 
solicited  to  continue  his  connection  with  the  legation  by 
the  two  immediate  successors  of  his  father,  and  remained 
in  England  till  October,  1855^  when  the  death  of  his  father 
had  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  return  to  Boston,  in  or- 
der to  act  as  a  trustee  under  the  will.  In  185*9,  Col.  Law- 
rence erected  a  costly  and  elegant  monument  in  Worcester 
to  the  memory  of  Col.  Timothy  Bigelow,  a  former  citizen, 
who  was  a  brave  officer  of  the  Revolution,  and  an  ancestor 
for  whom  he  had  been  named.  In  the  civil  war,  which 
soon  broke  out,  he  manifested  his  own  patriotism  by  offer- 
ing his  services  to  Gov.  Andrew,  and  applying  his  means 
and  his  energies  to  the  organization  and  equipment  of  the 
celebrated  Nims  Battery,  one  of  the  best  in  the  field.  He 
was,  for  a  season,  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Keyes,  but  his 
infirmity  of  deafness  prevented  his  entering  upon  the  ac^ 
tive  service  for  which  he  had  a  desire,  and  would  other- 
wise have  had  brilliant  opportunities.  In  1862,  Col,  Law*- 
rence  received  the  appointment'  of  Consul  General  for 
Italy,  and  entered  upon  its  duties  with  devotion  and  enthu- 
siasm. His  faithjfiil  administration  of  that  office,  his  atten- 
tion to  the  interests  of  his  countrymen,  and  his  elegant 
hospitalities,  have  been  the  subject  of  general  praise  and 


Ihe  high  commendatiou  of  his  government.  In  the  summer 
of  1868,  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Marsh,  the  American 
Minister,  Col.  Lawrence  tilled  his  pluco,  with  the  rank  of 
Chai^  d' Affaires,  tn  a  very  acceptable  manner.  On  the  re- 
turn of  Mr.  Marsh  to  Florence,  Col.  Lawrence  mode  ar- 
rangements for  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  and,  while 
passing  thi-oiigh  London,  was  elected  an  honorary  member 
of  the  AthenteuDi  Club,  a  distinguished  mark  of  apprecia- 
tion on  the  part  of  that  aristocratic  association.  Being  in 
Washington  during  the  ceremonies  at  the  accession  of 
Genenil  Grant  to  the  presidency,  he  was  seized  with  a 
sudden  illness  which  terminated  fatally  on  the  21st  of 
March.  The  Senators  anil  Representsitives  of  Massachu- 
setts  imit^d  in  the  pnssiige  of  resolutions  expressive  of 
respect  for  his  churactor  and  jiublic  services,  and  regret  for 
his  loss. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Council,  in  presenting 
their  Report,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Association  to  such 
topics  of  immediate  interest  as  circumstancps  might  seem 
to  require.  When  nothing  in  our  own  affairs  called  for 
discussion,  themes  of  a  general  character  in  the  literary 
and  scientific  world  have  been  introduced.  In  several 
recent  papers  interesting  views  and  opinions  have  been 
presented,  relating  to  discoveries  and  theories  in  geological 
science.  It  has  been  thought  by  the  C-ouiicil  that  the  sen- 
timents expressed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Ellis,  at  the  last  meeting, 
in  reference  to  ceiiatn  tendencies  in  the  discussion  concern- 
ing the  date  of  the  existence  of  num.  may,  with  propriety, 
be  made  the  basis  of  some  fiulher  remarks.  Precautionary 
Biiggpstious  are  justified  on  account  of  the  pi-oclivity  in  ar- 
dent minds  to  conclnainna  not  altogether  warrantable.     It 
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has  been  a  marked  feature  in  the  speculations  of  geologists 
and  naturalists  pursuing  cognate  subjects  of  study,  to  force 
few  and  inadequate  facts  to  sustain  very  broad  hypotheses. 
The  laws  of  generalization  have  been  (unintentionally,  per- 
haps,) strained  in  order  to  fill  out  an  idea,  the  chief  part 
of  which  has  been  the  creation  of  a  vivid  imagination, 
aided  by  very  scanty  actual  material.  Thus  Whewell  says 
of  Werner,  one  of  the  three  persons  he  speaks  of  **  as  the 
main  authors  of  geological  classification,"  *'  when  he  came  to 
apply  this  methodizing  power  to  geology,  the  love  of  sys- 
tem, so  fostered,  seems  to  have  been  too  strong  for  the 
collection  of  facts  he  had  to  deal  with.  *  *  •  *  He  pro- 
mulgated, as  representing  the  world,  a  scheme  collected 
from  a  province,  and  even  too  hastily  gathered  from  that 
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nan'ow  field."  We  are  not  disposed  to  deprecate  system- 
atizing or  theorizing.  For  the  attempt  to  systematize  is 
one  of  the  necessary  attempts  to  know.  We  have  no  defi- 
nite knowledge  until  we  classify.  We  have  not  defined  an 
object  till  we  understand  it  in  its  relations  to  other  objects. 
The  steam  which  rises  from  the  surface  of  heated  water  is 
useless  till  its  energy  is  developed  under  the  constraint 
and  limitations  of  the  boiler  in  which  it  is  confined.  So 
our  facts  come  to  have  weight  and  intelligence  when  they 
are  seen  and  measured  in  connexion  with  other  facts. 
When  a  new  ore  is  discovered  it  takes  its  place  in  the 
cabinet,  and  has  its  rank  in  the  scale,  9s  soon  as  its  proper- 
ties are  compared  with  known  minerals.  This  is  a  prime 
method  of  fixing  knowledge  and  rendering  isolated  facts 
available  in  the  general  fund.  In  like  manner  hypothesis 
is  a  necessary  instrument  in  the  advancement  of  science. 
It  is  the  power  under  which  the  tentative  process  is  carried 
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on.  Phenomena  engage  our  observation  and  excite  ciiri- 
osity.  At  first  sight,  they  lie  scattered  and  disconnect- 
ed like  the  huge  boulders  that  disfigure  a  rockj'  plain. 
It  is  a  fii*st  principle  to  seek  some  arragemcnt  of  them — to 
look  up  the  eonnexioQs — to  find  the  common  bond,  and  to 
bring  them  into  a  system.  The  necessity  of  framing  hy- 
potheses is  well  nigh  ahaolute ;  for  the  law  is  alwoya  a 
deduction  from  phenomena  ;  and  tliei-e  is  no  other  way  but 
to  put  phenomena  together  upon  some  supposition  or  con- 
jecture, and  see  how  far  the  conceived  law  fultils  the  con- 
ditions. By  this  method  all  real  science  has  been  built  up. 
The  wrecks  of  iunumorable  hypotheses  strew  the  path  of 
progress,  just  as  the  wrecks  of  innumerable  worthless  ma- 
chines mark  the  steps  of  advance  in  the  mechanic  arts. 
Systematizing  and  theorizing  we  do  not  object  to ;  hut  to 
the  disposition  to  assert  a  partially  verified  and  imper- 
fectly sustained  hypothesis  to  be  ultimate  tmth.  To  try 
and  partly  fail,  or  to  fail  entirely,  is  a  more  honorable  reo-  , 
ord  for  any  man  than  to  sit  down  without  an  etfoi't  to  mas-  l 
ter  the  problems  with  which  all  nature  is  filled.  We  are 
sometimes  tempted  to  deride  the  exploded  theories  of  past 
ages — very  much  I  suppose  as  the  science  of  future  ages 
will  laugh  at  the  infantile  swellings  of  the  geological  pride 
of  the  present  day.  But  such  estimates  are  disingenuous. 
The  old  Jiatrouomere  were,  it  seems  to  me,  aa  great  heroes 
as  our  modem  ones.  For  they  had  the  hard  task  to  find 
the  clue.  They  observed  with  wonderful  patience  and  ac- 
X'uracy.  Some  of  the  ancient  tables  are  scarcely  snrimssed 
at  the  present  day,  notwithstanding  the  vast  improvement 
of  om-  apparatus.  The  tropical  year,  as  measured  by 
Ilipparchns.  exceeds  the  truth  by  only  twelve  seconds  ;  his 
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elements  of  the  lunar  orbit  are  within  a  few  minutes  of 
present  observations,  and  his  determination  of  the  preces- 
sion  of  the  equinoxes,  a  fact  discovered  .by  him,  varies 
about  two  seconds  from  the  modem  calculations.  We 
often  hear  the  method  of  accounting  for  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  by  cycles,  epicyles  and  eccentrics,  which 
was  in  the  main  the  work  of  the  same  astronomer,  spoken 
of  as  clumsy.  And  yet  when  it  is  remembered  that  this 
ingenious  contrivance,  although  resting  upon  an  entirely 

false  basis,  did  to  a  great  extent  harmonize  and  reduce  to 
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order  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  and  which,  to 
use  the  singular  language  of  Ptolemy,  **  saves  the  theories," 
it  deserves  rather  to  be  extolled  as  a  prodigy  of  patient  in- 
dustry and  effort,  than  stigmatised  as  a  failure.  The  men 
who  suggested  and  applied  this  curious  and  complicated 
machinery,  to  explain  what  was  otherwise  a  constant  per- 
plexity, would  seem  to  deserve  our  admiration  for  their 
skill  and  their  eagerness  for  knowledge.  The  well  known 
remark  of  Alphonso  X.,  king  of  Castile,  though  savoring 
of  some  smartness,  can  hardly  be  considered  as  wise  or 
just-  He  is  reported  to  have  said  *'  that  if  God  had  con- 
sulted him  at  the  creation,  the  universe  should  have  been 
made  on  a  better  and  simpler  plan."  The  more  generous 
testimony  of  our  day  to  the  labors  of  Hipparchus  is  that 
^  these  determinations  furnish  one  of  the  most  delicate  tests 
of  Newton's  law  of  gravitation."  It  is  a  question  whether 
these  abandoned  astronomical  theories  are,  in  comparison 
with  the  Copernican  system,  any  more  worthy  to  be  called 
clumsy,  than  the  old  printing  press  retained  among  the 
relics  in  this  Society  is  worthy  to  be  called  clumsy  in  com- 
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purii?4)iL  with  ±e  .*ifHt!tivp  M-.-yuniU'r  pn^^jvif  ^i>  huu^cable 
to  mi^iltfm  ixiet:iiiiiiii*al  ^U. 

The   piyint  c»>  wtii«!tt    iiir   ?<iu::r^?rciijnif  ratmi  ii^  tf>»*^ 
:fhoiiI«I  Ltjodiie  oorsMVfjsj  oi  die  ■:*)ile«rti»a  luiil  im 
o(  fiju;t;4.     The  pneiseac  m£^  iij  In  rM!!?p»ff:t  :*j  itpijIoj^ — «*>  the 
orunn  lad  iL&te  of  the  exii^teaee  or  ::ae  aimuiii  <?p«H.*ie$«  Azid 
kintiivil  ia.bjet:t::»  ap«ja  which  ?<}  miiirh  etfijct  u^  expemie^l — 
not  the  en  o(  ^^ieaLt*.  but  the  en  ot*  inve^idsptiua  aad  hr- 
pjthe!^L«.     The   ^*ieiice  bf  yec  to   «.*tjine.     The  vLio^er  is 
ftlwav'S  fri>oi    uni«^raii«.*e    m^l   Of^c   fr.^m.    kzujwiedsv.      As 
fnea4U  of  truth,  it  ia  beo)aiizx;2:  to  h;iil  with  ^iCitade  all 
increase  of  knowIe«]:2re.  and  all  dJ«Iitioa2^  to  the  stor«  of 
(act:*  from  which  laws  are  developeil  and  pi>s?itiTe  ^irstems 
con.^ructed.     A  too  narrow  obt?erratioa  b  £&tal  to  a  per- 
manent resiult,  and  so  far  as  this  Sx'ietv  connects  itself 
with  researches  in  arch2jeoI<:>gy  or  anthropology,  it  is  doe  to 
its  coaser\'atiTe  charat*ter  to  stand  aloof  from  the  hast%' 
endorsement  of  undemonstrated  speculations  and  fiinciful 
theories. 

Speaking  entirely  for  myself,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say 
tlijit  Home  fiU'U  commonly  cre«Jitecl,  do  not  appear  to  have 
hml  due  weight  in  the  discussions  thus  far.  I  express  the 
opinions  only  of  an  outside  observer,  without  assuming  at 
nil  t-o  ouU*r  into  deUiils,  or  to  follow  the  track  of  investiga- 
tioMH  (jnite  l>eyon<l  the  line  of  my  information. 

If  the  liunian  riwje  has  existed  so  much  longer  than  the 
hint^iric  reronls  intimate,  some  questions   are  worthy  of 
ronsidenition  :     For  instjince,  —  it  is  asserted  in  the  Mosaic 
record,  that  the  tongtli  of  liinnan  life  in  the  earliest  period - 
greiilly  exiMMMliMl  tlie  most  extraordinary  instances  of  Ion- 
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gevity  in  our  era.  This  fact,  if  established,  would  seem 
to  indicate  in  the  antediluvians  a  vigor  and  soundness  of 
body  surpassing  the  conditions  of  health  in  later  times. 
There  must  have  been  a  robustness  and  strength  of  consti- 
tution very  remarkable  to  have  endured  the  wear  and  the 
liabilities  of  life  for  so  many  centuries.  The  human  sys- 
tem exhibited  a  perfection  in  the  performance  of  its  func- 
tions  which  is  not  now  known.  But  if  this  is  so,  how  does 
it  comport  with  the  theory  that  the  early  men  were  on  the 
upward  grade  from  a  lower  development  to  a  higher?  Up- 
on that  hypothesis  should  we  not  have  expected  to  find,  in 
our  earliest  records  of  man  upon  the  earth,  the  traces  of  a 
more  imperfect  organization,  or  of  an  undeveloped  capacity 
in  the  organization?  If  the  Mosaic  record  is  true,  of 
which  I  maintain  no  doubt,  then  the  first  men  were,  in 
what  belongs  to  the  animal  organization,  in  strength  and 
capacity  of  power,  in  the  noiinal  condition  of  the  system, 
and  in  the  successful  discharge  of  functions,  not  inferior, 
but  greatly  superior  to  subsequent  generations.  Is  it  not 
more  difficult  to  account  for  this  fact  upon  the  hypothesis  of 
the  great  antiquity  of  man — his  original  insignificance,  and 
his  progressive  elevation  to  the  ordinary  idea  of  manhood — • 
than  to  account  for  the  degeneration  of  the  animal  system 
to  its  present  lower  level?  I  believe  it  is  the  admitted  doc-* 
trine  of  physiologists,  that  the  human  constitution  suffers  by 
abuse ;  that  its  powers  are  diminished  by  continued  violations 
of  the  laws  of  its  economy ;  that  the  loss  of  vigor  in  one 
generation  goes  down  to  the  next,  so  that  the  individuals  of 
the  generations  following  start  in  life  with  less  advantage,  and 
with  greater  liabilities  to  failure.  The  facts  connected  with 
hereditary  diseases — the  offspring  of  insane  parents  being 
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more  exposed  to  insanity,  the  offspring  of  consumptivea 
more  exposed  to  consumption — appear  to  shew  that  the  ani- 
mal organization  ia  cKposed  to  mi  hereditary  deterioration. 
Now  the  history  of  the  world  ubuunds  with  the  evidences  of 
the  tendency  in  men  to  indulge  in  sensuality  ;  and  the  dis- 
eases connected  with  sensual  indulgences  are  among  those 
which  physiologists  set  down  as  exerting  a  most  certain 
influence  upon  the  constitution  of  posterity.  Some  races, 
it  is  well  known,  are  proceeding  rapidly  to  extermination 
through  these  causes.  The  ravages  of  vice,  it  would  seem, 
began  very  early,  and  in  conuexion  with  them  it  seems 
probable  that  the  process  of  degeneracy  commenced,  and 
that  under  this  process  the  capabilities  of  the  human  con- 
stitution have  l>eeu  lessened  until  we  now  live  nut  more,  at 
the  utmost,  than  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  the  time  of  the 
progenitors  of  the  race. 

It  should  be  bei-G  admitted  that  some  physiologists,  liy  an 
examination  of  the  elements  and  organism  of  the  human 
body,  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  by  the  necessity  of  its 
essential  principles  and  its  constrnction  it  is  destined  to 
decay,  and  that  it  cannot  by  any  possibility  endure  the 
strain  of  such  long-continued  action  as  is  required  by  the 
protracted  antediluvian  and  the  earlier  postdiluvian  life. 
But  it  should  he  remembered  that  the  examination,  and 
•  therefore  the  inference,  relates  only  to  organizations  gieatly 
impaired  and  deteriorated,  and  cannot  therefore  Iw  fairly 
adduced  as  proof  of  the  original  physical  vigor  of  primitive 
manhood. 

It  should  also  lie  remembered  that  there  has  been  duiing 
the  Christian  era  a  decided  advance  made  in  the  average 
life  of  men  in  civilized  society.     Some  difference  of  opiuioiL 
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exists  as  to  the  facts.  But  it  is  highly  probable  that  life 
has  been  increased  about  twenty  years  among  the  easy 
classes  in  England  above  that  of  the  same  classes  in  Rome. 
The  mean  term  of  life  in  Paris  is  about  twelve  years  above 
the  Roman. 

These  facts  serve  to  shew  more  conclusively  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  theory.  Among  the  Romans,  licentiousness 
prevailed  to  a  most  destructive  extent.  It  was  a  subject  of 
great  concern  because  it  wasted  the  resources  of  the  nation, 
and  diminished  their  capacity  to  maintain  in  vigor  their 
population.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  most  earnest 
efforts  were  made  by  that  prince,  both  by  threatenings  and 
rewards,  to  secure  the  benefits  and  the  sanctity  of  the  mar- 
riage state.  But  it  was  found  utterly  impossible.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  average  period  of  life  in  a  condition  so 
unnatural  and  exhausting  should  have  been  reduced  to 
thirty  years.  The  change  since  that  time,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Christian  morality,  and  a  more  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  means  of  promoting  health,  in  an  equal 
degree  justify  the  position,  that  the  length  of  life  in  primi- 
tive times,  is  due  to  the  normal  perfection  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  the  unimpaired  strength  of  the  original  constitu- 
tion, and  that  the  abuse  of  the  body  is  the  true  occasion  of 
its  inherited  feebleness. 

I  am  aware  that  many  efforts  have  been  made  to  set  aside 
these  facts,  or  to  explain  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  deprive 
them  of  their  force.  The  methods  are  so  well  known  that 
I  will  only  advert  briefly  to  them.  Among  those  which 
have  fallen  within  my  reading  not  one  appears  to  me  to  be 
of  any  value.  They  are  either  unfounded  in  respect  to 
facts  upon  which  they  assume  to  be  based,  or  they  are 
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purely  conjectural.  It  is  true  that  the  authority  of  the 
Pentateuch  upon  which  mainly  the  facts  rest  is  questioned. 
It  would  not  be  in  place  for  me,  even .  if  able  to  do  so,  to 
enter  upon  the  discussion  of  that  question.  Some  remarks 
may  be  introduced  farther  on. 

It  may  1)e  sufficient  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  num- 
l)ers  given  in  Genesis.  There  is  not,  as  is  well  known,  an 
entire  agreement  in  the  four  principal  sources.  By  consult^ 
ing  the  tables  made  from  the  Hebrew,  the  Samaritan  Pentar 
teuch,  the  Septuagint  and  Josephus,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Name  nuni1>er  of  years  is  given  as  the  length  of  the  lives  of 
the  tirst  five  generations.  In  the  other  five  of  the  first  ten 
gtiucirations  considerable  differences  occur.  The  Septuagint 
indicates  strongly  that  the  text  has  been  altered,  from  the 
addition  of  exa(*,tly  one  hundred  years  to  the  date  of  birth 
in  hIx  inKUmccs.  The  ajn'eement  is  however  in  these  several 
records  so  grc;at  as  to  require  either  a  common  truth  or  a 
(Minirnon  error.  In  order  to  disprove  the  fact  of  these  iong 
livciri,  tlie  whole;  i*ecord  as  wo  have  it  must  be  disproved,  or 
wo  hiuhI  n^sort  to  other  methods.  The  devise  of  affirming 
that  tilt*  year  was  a  lunar  month  is  utterly  without  foundation. 
Thont  iH  no  authority  for  sustaining  any  such  conjecture. 
It  is  ntfuted  by  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the  flood,  after 
the  three  liundrcid  days,  two  months  or  about  sixty  days 
were.  iulde<l  to  lill  out  the  year,  which  is  conclusive  that  the 
year  was  at  that  time  reckoned  at  least  twelve  lunations. 
The  whole  Hubj(Hjt  of  chronology  is  difficult.  Mr.  Poole,  of 
the  British  Museum,  adheres  to  the  Septuagint  chronology, 
and  concludes,  by  a  very  elaborate  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  date  of  the  creation  of  Adam  exceeds  the  or- 
dinary conipul^ition  by  about  twelve  hundred  or  fourteen 
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hundred  years.  The  long  era,  asserted  by  Bunsen  to  be 
twenty  thousand  yeap,  before  Christ,  is  said  to  be  based  by 
Mm  wholly  on  philological  considerations,  and  no  Semitic 
scholar  has  accepted  his  theory.  It  is  denied  that  any 
proofs  of  his  drawn  from  supposed  monuments  or  tradi- 
"tions  are  trustworthy.  Mr.  Poole  says,  ''these  conclusions 
of  Bunsen  necessitate  the  abandonment  of  all  belief  in  the 
historical  character  of  the  Biblical  account  of  the  times  be- 
fore Abraham.''  This  I  think  even  Bunsen  does  not  allow. 
If  tlie  Mosaic  record  is  sustained,  the  question  of  chronology 
does  not  touch  the  theory.  The  enlarged  period  of  careful 
scholars  justifies  the  fact  of  longevity.  The  enormous  pe- 
riod of  Bunsen  does  not  destroy  it,  except  by  destroying 
the  credibility  of  Genesis. 

Upon  the  commonly  accepted  record,  then,  there  are 
facts  which  demand  reconciliation  with  modern  theories. 
If  the  theories  do  not  embrace  these  facts  they  are  partial, 
and  need  to  be  reconsidered.  If  they  cannot  harmonize 
such  facts  they  are  not  as  yet  entitled  to  credence. 

What  I  have  now  suggested  relates  to  tlie  animal  econo- 
my only.  There  is  another  source  of  objection  in  respect 
of  which  some  further  light  is  desirable.  I  refer  to  the  evi- 
dences of  the  unchangeable  character  and  quality  of  the 
human  mind.  I  am  aware  that  the  cherished  opinion  is, 
that  the  mind  is  progressive,  and  that  the  intellect  of  the 
present  day  rises  greatly  above  the  level  attained  by  men 
of  early  times.  If  there  is  a  question  here  it  is  one  admit- 
ting a  very  wide  discussion,  and  the  settlement  of  which 
requires  great  discrimination. 

If  there  has  been  no  growth  and  development  of  the 
body  in  the  historic  period,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  man 
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has  not  changed  for  the  better.  For  the  man  distinctively 
is  an  intellectual,  reasoning  being — and  it  may  be  that  his 
elevation  is  determined  by  his  constitution  to  be  in  thid 
({uality  rather  than  in  animal  vigor.  Any  fair  inquiry  upon 
this  point  binds  us  to  distinguish  between  faculties,  powers, 
and  capacities,  and  what  is  properly  the  accumulation  due 
Uy  effort  and  experience.  The  increase  of  knowledge  in  an 
individual  mind  does  not  alter  the  elementary  powers  of  the 
mind,  any  more  than  increase  of  fruitage,  through  a  better 
culture,  alters  the  species  of  fruit  upon  a  tree.  It  would 
be  a  sad  history  of  the  race  to  say  that  the  experience  of 
six  thousand  years  had  done  nothing  for  the  mind.  Still 
sadder  if  the  experience  of  twenty  thousand  years  has  done 
nothing.  And  yet  when  you  inspect  the  mind  in  its  natural 
faculties  and  endowments,  it  is  fair  to  ask  whether  or  not 
the  passage  of  centuries  has  added  either  to  the  number 
or  to  the  acuteness  of  its  powers.  The  very  limited  rec- 
ords of  early  history,  compared  with  the  abundant  material 
of  our  day,  is  not  favorable  to  a  just  comparison.  But  it 
may  be  asked  whether,  going  back  to  the  earliest  authentic 
records,  there  is  not  proof  of  high  intellectual  qualities  and 
evidence  of  vigorous  mental  exercises.  The  Books  of  Moses 
contain  Inographies  of  remarkable  men  —  men  exhibiting 
traits  of  character  worthy  of  admiration  at  all  times.  The 
early  poetry  of  the  Scriptures  is  acknowledged  to  exhibit 
some  of  the  highest  qualities  of  genius.  The  date  of  the 
Book  of  Job  is  disputed.  The  majority  of  testimony  allows 
it  a  high  antiquity.  It  contains  sentiments,  the  discussion 
of  principles,  poetic  conceptions,  imagery  and  descriptions 
of  a  very  high  order.  The  Pentateuch  presents  to  us  his- 
tory in  clear  outline,  vivid  representation  enlivened  with  con- 
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versation  and  with  poetry,  and  in  a  style  indicating  a  vigorous 
and  manly  thinking.     The  system  of  government  unfolded  in 
it,  has  been  a  store-house  of  legal  principles  and  nice  distinc- 
tions, and  a  presentation  of  the  rights  of  man  from  which 
subsequent  ages  have  always  largely  drawn.     If  now  it  is 
said,  in  view  of  the  superior  quality  and  the  high  character 
of  these  writings,  that  they  are  the  work  of  inspiration, 
and  therefore  are  not  admissible  as  proof,  it  may  be  said  in 
reply,  that  it  does  not  belong  to  inspiration  to  change  the 
identity  of  the  writer  or  his  natural  qualities,  but  only  to 
use  them.     Upon  the  strictest  theory  of  inspiration  it  is  al- 
lowed that  individual  diversities  are  discernible — not  only 
discernible  but  prominent,  so  much  so,  that  in  the  question 
of  the  genuineness  of  a  book  or  a  chapter,  the  peculiarities 
of  style  and  diction  are  adduced  to  maintain  or  to  contro- 
vert an  opinion.     Moreover,  if  it  is  alleged  that  the  Penta- 
teuch is  inspired,  which  I  fully  admit,  we  are  then  war- 
ranted in  receiving  its  testimony  as  an  absolute  record  of 
facts,  events,  and  conditions  of  the  world  as  described  in  it. 
If  it  is  not  inspiration  and  its  antiquity  is  proved,  as  the 
most  trustworthy  scholars,  I  believe,  admit,  then  it  comes  in 
without  any  drawback  as  illustrative  of  the  capacity  of  the 
human  intellect  at  the  time  it  was  written.     So  that  on 
either  ground  we  have,  to  say  the  least,  a  pretty  strong  pre- 
sumption of  the  ability  of  man  in  the  earliest  known  era  to 
perform  intellectual  work  of  a  high  character.     The  vigor 
of  intellect   in   times  when  observation   was   limited   and 
transmitted  knowledge  was  very  small,  is  discernible  almost 
everywhere.     The  poems  of  Homer  betray  no  feebleness  of 
mental  powers.     The  lyrics  of  David,  in  pureness,  in  ele- 
vation,  in  universality   of  thought   and   application,  have 
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never  been  surpassed.  The  sages  of  Greece,  before  the 
Christian  era,  worked  upon  mental  problems  which  the 
highest  culture  is  still  grappling  with.  The  excellence  of 
Grecian  art  exhibits  a  delicacy  of  aesthetic  nature,  not  often 
met  with  in  our  day.  To  me  it  seems  not  easy  to  find  the 
evidence  of  mental  strength  and  acuteness  in  modern  times 
surpassing  that  of  the  ancients.  No  truer  description  can 
be  given  of  tlie  mind  of  Julius  Caesar,  than  .to  say  it  was 
Napoleonic.  The  statesmen  of  the  most  cultivated  nations 
hardly  aspire  to  a  higher  encomium  than  to  be  called  the 
Ciceros  of  their  age — which  certainly  is  a  eulogium,  when 
we  remember,  not  the  eloquence  only  of  the  great  orator, 
but  the  range  of  his  studies,  the  variety  of  his  thought,  the 
elevation  of  his  moral  discussions,  and  the  rare  products 
of  his  philosophical  investigations.  Such  facts  as  these — 
and  tliey  are  scattered  all  iip  and  down  the  course  of 
hbtory — ;are  worthy  of  some  weight  in  the  question  wheth- 
er man  is  the  result  of  a  development,  being  at  first  some 
inferior  animal  species  and  growing  np  to  his  present  intel- 
lectual stature  and  accomplishments.  It  is  not  inappropri- 
ate to  inquu'e  how  it  happens,  that  the  only  knowledge  we 
have  of  man  as  existing  is  the  knowledge  of  man,  in  all 
essential  endowments  of  his  higher  nature  just  as  he  now 
possesses  them,  if  for  long  periods  he  was  a  very  inferior 
animal.  Authentic  history  shews  man  always  to  have  been 
what  he  now  is.  And  the  monuments  of  his  genius  and 
power  are  manifold.  The  capacity  to  organize  and  govern 
is  seen  in  the  old  nations  of  Asia.  The  genius  for  building, 
the  inventions  which  supply  conveniences  of  life,  the  arts 
of  war,  the  progress  of  trade  all  shew  how  active  and  en- 
terjjrising  the  intellect  and  executive  powers  were.     The 
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exhumed  remains  of  ancient  cities  are  full  of  wonders. 

• 

Prodigies  of  skill  were  performed  in  the  vast  piles  erected 
and  the  works  constructed  with  the  comparatively  inade- 
quate instruments  within 'their  reach.  The  ancient  cities 
and  the  oldest  monarchies  present  a  very  fair  comparison 
with  cities  of  modem  days,  in  the  evidence  they  give  of 
skilly  activity,  thrift  and  power.  In  the  words  of  an 
American  scholar :  ^  The  earliest  history  bursts  upon  us,  as 
it  were.  It  begins  with  men  doing  great  things,  raising 
pyramids,  building  cities,  founding  states.  *  ♦  ♦  The 
great  structures  of  Thebes  and  Memphis  belong  to  the  very 
beginnmgs  of  Egyptian  history ;  they  are  monuments  of 
the  primeval  man."  All  such  facts  go  to  shew  the  identity 
of  tlie  race  in  the  primitive  endowments  and  faculties  of  the 
mind — testifying  that  man  has,  within  the  whole  historic 
period,  been  substantially  the  same  being  he  now  is.  And 
if  it  is  urged  that  vast  portions  of  the  human  race  are  deeply 
sunk  in  ignorance  and  barbarity,  it  is  certainly  in  point  to 
suggest  that  this  condition  is  the  result  of  moral  debasement 
and  not  of  mental  imbecility.  It  is  quite  a  general  testi- 
mony of  travellers  and  others,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
disgusting  barbarity,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  culture 
whatever,  there  are  signs  of  mental  shrewdness  and  capaci- 
ty. The  exercise  of  mental  power  is  on  a  low  and  un- 
worthy scale.  But  in  general  there  is  evidence  of  power, 
and  of  such  power  as  is  capable  of  better  ends,  if  it  had 
been  trained  and  applied.  Pagan  nations  exhibit  more  ca- 
pacity than  exertion,  ^nd  more  natural  shrewdness  than 
disciplined  discernment.  The  difference  between  them  and 
cultivated  communities  is  indeed  very  great.  And  so  the 
difference  between  London  and  Paris  and  Nineveh  and  Baby- 
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Ion  is  very  great.  The  advancement  of  knowledge  puts  a 
new  face  upon  all  society.  The  wider  range  of  observa- 
tion, the  stimulated  and  well-directed  curiosity  and  acquisi- 
tiveness produce  magnificent  results.  The  present  civiliza- 
tion is  not  to  be  put  upon  the  same  level  with  the  civiliza- 
tion of  Greece  and  Rome.  But  it  is  fair  to  ask  whether 
these  differences  are  due  to  any  greater  strength  of  mind, 
to  a  new  order  of  capacity,  or  whether  they  are  only  the 
result  of  the  constant  widening  of  the  area  of  knowledge 
and  the  ever  increasing  accumulation  of  facts. 

There  is  to  me  another  point  which  may  be  worthy  a 
passing  word.  It  is  argued  upon  grounds  familiar  to  all 
that  man  existed  ages  longer  or  shorter,  but  as  is  affirmed, 
very  long  ages,  before  the  commonly  received  date  of  human 
existence.  If  this  be  true,  what  have  become  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  this  protracted  life  ?  Upon  the  received  hypothe- 
sis we  have  records  and  monuments  filling  up  the  whole 
space  from  the  present  day  to  the  creation  of  man.  Why 
have  we  not  some  record  or  some  monument  of  his  work  or 
life  anterior  to  that  period?  A  few  bones,  a  few  arrow 
heads,  and  some  implements  of  inconsiderable  value,  are 
discovered  in  locations,  in  respect  to  which  an  uncertain 
theory  declares  that  they  became  the  depositaries  of  these 
relics  before  our  era.  On  this  point  I  understand  there  is 
not  yet  an  agreement.  The  position  of  these  relics  is  ac- 
counted for  by  other  speculators  upon  a  theory  which  brings 
them  within  historic  and  not  very  remote  times.  The  un- 
certainty neither  proves  any  thing  nor  disproves  any 
thinoj.  But  whv  are  there  not  unmistakable  evidences  of 
man's  existence  left  to  us,  if  he  occupied  the  earth  for  such 
long  periods  ?     It  is  believed  that  we  have  absolute  proof 
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of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  geological  periods.  They 
have  left  their  traces  upon  the  rocks.  There  are  remains  of 
extinct  species  which  can  be  reproduced  in  form,  and  facts 
stated  in  regard  to  their  habitat  and  their  food.  Why  have 
we  not  some  such  testimony  in  regard  to  man  ?  What  was 
he  doing  through  these  long  ages  ?  If  he  was  once  an  in- 
ferior animal,  why  do  not  the  rocks  give  us  specimens  of 
hun  in  the  various  stages  of  his  development?  Why  have 
we  not  some  proof  of  him  in  some  of  the  transition  states  ? 
Why  do  the  uncovered  beds  exhibit  reptiles,  and  dragons, 
and  monsters  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  and  remain  absolutely 
silent  in  regard  to  the  most  important  of  all  the  occupants-  of 
the  pre-historic  world  ?  For  myself,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  an- 
swer these  questions.  Any  sort  of  man,  we  may  presume, 
might  have  done  something,  would  have  done  something,  <o 
chronicle  his  existence.  If  he  produced  nothing  to  survive 
the  wrecks  of  systems,  yet  one  would  suppose  that  some 
remnant  of  him  would  be  engraven  on  the  plastic  marie,  or 
be  found  imbedded  in  the  revealing  strata.  Further  re- 
search may  put  all  these  points  in  a  new  light.  I  speak 
only  of  the  present  means  of  verifying  the  favorite  hypothe- 
sis of  sanguine  minds.  As  yet  the  proof  seems  scanty,  and 
we  are  justified  in  holding  the  position  of  doubters,  until 
our  doubts  give  place  to  conviction,  established  by  a  wider 
and  more  comprehensive  induction.  The  question  is  not 
settled ;  and  if  it  ever  should  be  to  the  satisfaction  of  in- 
genuous minds,  it  will  not  be  done  by  bold  assertion  or 
crude  judgments,  but  by  a  persistent  collection  of  all  facts 
and  evidences  bearing  upon  the  subject,  and  a  calm  and 
reasonable   determination    in  the   fullest    attainable   light. 

The  result,  we  may  be  assured,  will  present  notliing  preju- 
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The  Librarian  has  to  report  that  the  accessions  of  the  last 
six  months  are  highly  satisfactory  in  respect  to  both  num- 
ber and  quality.  Gifts  have  been  frequent  and  valuable, 
and  important  additions  to  our  collections  have  also  re- 
sulted from  exchanges.     In  the  process  of  organization, 
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especially  that  form  of  organization  which  is  preparatory 
to  binding,  the  two  opposite  conditions  of  surplusage  and 
deficiency  are  conspicuously  brought  to  notice ;  and  Mr* 
Barton,  the  Assistant  Librarian,  in  the  course  of  his  assidu- 
ous attention  to  this  specialty,  has  endeavored  to  make 
these  conditions  coimterbalance  one  another.  But  the  sur- 
plus material  has  been  employed  for  general  purposes  of 
exchange  also,  and  a  considerable  number  of  new  and  de- 
sirable works  have  been  obtained  by  that  means. 

The  aggregate  of  receipts  since  the  last  report  is  composed 
of  nine  hundred  and  sixty  books,  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty  pamphlets,  and  some  desirable  articles  for  the 
cabinet.  Of  these,  two  hundred  and  forty-five  books  and 
five  hundred  and  thirty-five  pamphlets  were  derived  from 
exchanges,  thirty  books  and  two  pamphlets  were  purchased, 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  volumes  are  newspapers 
which  have  been  arranged  and  put  mto  binding. 

The  largest  donation  is  from  Mrs.  Levi  Lincoln,  who 
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has  selected  from  her  private  portion  of  the  late  Governor's 
library,  and  presented  to  the  Society,  two  hundred  and 
ci^ht  hound  volumes,  two  hundred  numbers  of  periodicals, 
unbound,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  miscellaneous  pamph- 
l(*tH.  Mrs.  Lincoln  has  apparently  taken  much  pains  to 
niak(i  the  {(ift  a  suitable  and  acceptable  one  that  would  be 
pennanently •useful.  Among  the  books  are  some  that  are 
runs  and  all  are  appropriate  and  in  excellent  condition. 
Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  while  adding  a  few  books  to  the  Davis 
Alcove,  has  given  more  to  the  general  library.  Of  tho 
two  hundred  dollars  placed  by  him  in  the  hands  of  the 
librarian  for  the  immediate  purchase  of  books  relating  to 
Spanish  America,  a  portion  has  been  appropriated  to  a  list 
of  publications  obtained  from  a  bookseller  in  New  York, 
vvitli  wlioin  tho  transaction  is  not  yet  completed.  We  are 
liopin<j^  to  obtain,  through  Mr.  Davis'  liberality,  a  selection 
of  works  in  that  department  which  shall  be  of  standard 
value  and  authority. 

It  will  b(»  noticed  in  the  full  schedule  of  donations  at- 
tached to  this  r(4)ort,  that  some  of  the  publications  pre- 
Hcnti'd  by  tli(»ir  authors  are  fi'om  members  of  the  Soci- 
vly^  wh()S(^  productions  are  always  regarded  as  en- 
tilK^d  to  particular  consideration.  There  are  "History  of 
the  ('onspiracy  of  Pontiiic,"  "Pioneers  of  Travel  in  the 
New  World,"  and  "Tho  Jesuits  in  North  America,"  from 
Mr.  Parknian  ;  the  Translation  of  Deuxpont's  Campaign  in 
America,  from  Dr.  S.  A.  Green,  the  discoverer  of  the 
original  manuscript ;  Dr.  Pcabody's  Reminisc<5nces  of 
pjuropc  ;  Account  of  Voyages  to  the  East  Coast  of  America 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  by  the  Hon.  Wm.  Willis,  of 
Portliuul,   and  the  new  volume  of  the  Collections  of  the 
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Maine  Historical  Society,  prepared  under  his  editorship ; 
a  large  copy  of  Dr.  Ellis'  admirable  biographical  memo- 
rial of  President  Sparks,  a  joint  gift  from  Mrs.  Sparks 
and  the  author ;  Prof.  Wyman's  account  of  Fresh  Water 
Shell-heaps  on  St.  John's  River,  East  Florida ;  and  Mr. 
Winthrop's  Introductory  Lecture  to  the  late  course  of  the 
Historical  Society.  Another  associate,  distinguished  for  his 
love  of  scientific  and  antiquarian  investigations,  Dr.  James 
H.  Salisbury,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  sent  a  manuscript 
accoimt  of  the  destruction  of  the  British  Schooner  Gaspee^ 
in  Narragansett  Bay,  by  a  band  of  patriots,  in  1772,  de- 
rived from  the  papers  of  his  grandfather,  who  was  one  of 
the  party.  This  exploit  has  been  regarded  as  the  first 
overt  act  of  resistance  that  preceded  the  Revolution.  We 
have  had,  for  some  years,  a  series  of  manuscript  essays  by 
Dr.  Salisbury,  upon  vestiges  of  antiquity  at  the  West,  and 
in  particular  descriptive  of  the  remarkable  "  Bird  Ti*ack " 
inscriptions  in  Ohio.  He  writes  that  he  has  made  some 
unportant  additional  discoveries,  an  account  of  which  he 
will  annex  to  his  former  communications. 

The  valuable  Bibliographical  record  of  the  books  in  the 
library  of  John  Carter  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Providence,  by 
Hon.  John  R.  Bartlett,  is  also  in  the  nature  of  an  original 
work.  It  will  be  seen  that  accompanying  this  gift  from 
Mr.  Brown,  is  a  Report  of  Frobisher's  Voyage  to  the 
North,  in  1577,  a  very  rare  tract,  re-printed  at  his  expense. 
Among  the  books  sent  by  James  Lenox,  Esq.,  of  New 
York,  are  two  that  deserve  particular  notice,  viz  :  The  His- 
toria  Mundi  of  Mercator  and  Jodocus  Hondy,  "Englished 
^y  Wye  Saltonstall,"  folio  edition,  1635 — a  perfect  copy, 
containing  the  rare  map  of  Virginia,  Smith's  map  of  New 
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England,  the  pasted-in  map  of  Egypt,  &c. ;  the  other  is 
Linschoten's  Voyage  towards  the  North  Pole,  m  1594-5, 
printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1624,  folio,  with  fourteen  maps. 

Various  other  donations  are  called  to  mind,  which  it  would 
be  agreeable  to  dwell  upon,  if  space  could  be  spared  for 
the  repetition  in  this  report ;  but  it  seems  desirable  to  turn 
to  a  class  of  accessions  that  are  suggestive  of  reflections 
•which  it  may  be  well  to  present  more  at  length. 

The  Historical  Societies  of  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
and  Maine,  have,  each  of  them,  recently  printed  a  new  vol- 
ume of  Transactions,  made  up  of  original  matter  of  much 
historical  interest. 

The  contents  of  the  publications  from  the  Massachusetts 
and  Maine  Societies  are  so  similar  to  materials  possessed 
by  the  Antiquarian  Society  as  to  furnish  a  temptation  to 
such  a  partial  display  of  our  literary  resources  as  will  show 
that,  although  the  cost  of  publication  is  beyond  our  present 
pecuniary  ability,  it  would  be  easy  for  us  to  rival  those  val- 
uable productions  with  documents  of  the  same  name  and 
nature,  and  of  not  inferior  importance.  The  stout  volmne  of 
Mather  Papers,  from  the  manuscripts  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  might  easily  be  supposed,  by  readers  un- 
enlightened upon  the  subject,  to  contain  all  the  manuscript 
remains  of  that  prominent  literary  family ;  and  they  would 
be  surprised  to  learn  that,  numerous  as  those  papers  are,  a 
still  more  numerous  and  more  varied  collection  is  in  our  pos- 
session. In  the  Historical  Society's  publication,  the  letters 
of  Cotton  Mather  are  fifty-one  in  number,  those  of  Increase 
Mather  eighteen,  with  three  of  Richard  Mather,  and  thirty- 
one  of  Nathaniel  Mather  who  did  not  live  in  this  country ; 
the  remainder .  of  the  contents  of  the  volume  consisting  of 
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letters  to  the  Mathers,  and  other  papers  derived  fi-oin  them 
or  connected  with  them.  In  our  collection  are  about  three 
hundred  letters  from  Cotton  Mather  to  persons  at  home 
and  abroad,  copied  by  himself;  beaidea  letters  from  Cotton 
and  Increase  Mather  to  Rev.  John  Cotton,  of  Plymouth, 
preserved,  with  other  ancestral  papers,  by  Rossiter  Cot- 
ton, of  that  place,  and  another  collection  of  miscellaneous 
correspondence  containing  letters  to  and  from  Increase, 
Cotton,  and  Samuel  Mather.  Among  those  preserved  by  * 
Cotton  Mather  himself,  are  bia  scientific  correspondence 
with  Dr.  James  Jurin,  of  England,  and  his  letters  to  Sir 
William  Ashurst,  His  correspondents  include  nearly  all 
the  prominent  men  of  New  England,  and  many  men  of  lite- 
rary and  poUtical  eminence  abroad. 

Besides  these  epistolary  treasures,  we  have  a  great  number 
and  variety  of  manuscript  productions  of  the  Mathers,  from 
which,  if  all  of  them  are  not  worthy  of  publication,  a  good 
deal  of  curious  matter  might  be  culled.  We  have  the  origi- 
•nal  draft  of  the  Cambndge  Platform,  by  Richard  Mather, 
from  which  that  adopted  by  the  Synod  was  mainly  taken, 
and  also  the  Platform  as  adopted,  in  Richard  Mather's  hand- 
writing, doubtless  the  copy  used  by  the  printer.  These 
are  reganlcd  as  of  great  theological  interest,  as  showing 
what  the  Synod  rejected  as  well  as  what  was  accepted. 
They  have  been  for  some  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Rev. 
George  Allen,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  be  prepared  for 
the  press  by  that  learned  and  able  gentleman  ;  but  unfortu- 
nately the  condition  of  his  eye  sight  and  the  state  of  his 
health  have  debarred  him  from  a  work  which  he  had  contem- 
plated with  much  satisfaction.  We  have  an  Autobiography 
of  Increase  Mather,  written  by  him  for  his  children,  and  the 
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DiiirioH  kept  in  his  interleayed  almanacs.  We  have  the 
I)iiiri«m  of  Cotton  Mather  for  the  years  1692,  1696,  1699, 
i7o:i,  170!),  1711,  1713  and  1717.  Also  Essays,  laige  and 
mniill,  timt  hiivo  never  been  printed;  among  them  is  that 
work  of  ('onsiderable  size  called  ^Triparadisus,"  which  is 
upokoii  (»f  in  Siuuuol  Mather's  life  of  his  £Bither  as  having 
liimn  Hoiil  to  Kiigland  to  be  published,  and  the  bookseller 
boin^  tUml  it  whh  not  known  what  had  become  of  the  manu- 
utM'Ipt.  It  (Minttiius  Cotton  Mather's  views  upon  several 
tlMMilo|j(i('iil  (|iioHtions  much  discussed  at  that  period.  We 
Ihivk  iiImo,  an  olalMmito  luid  extremely  curious  Medical  Work 
of  riiMon  Miithor,  entitled  ""The  Angel  of  Bethesda,  an 
I'ltiMiiy  upon  thn  (^-onmion  Maladies  of  Mankind."  It  was 
iMiti  til  liU  hiibbioH  to  collect  prescriptions  and  to  concoct  a 
MiUliiin  III  nioriil  and  physioul  remedies  for  the  various  dis- 
ithlKrn  III  lhi»  liiiniiin  iKidy.  Ministers  were  almost  univer- 
Niilly  piiii<IHloh««rN  ill  his  time,  when  Physicians  were  scarce; 
mimI  HiIm  MHiiiiiMnrlpt  Mii^ht  claim  a  place  by  the  side  of  the 
Mtulimil  DirnrMniiM  writUm  for  Governor  Wiuthrop,  hy 
I'r'lwiiMl  Mliill'iiril,  of  I^iiulon,  as  illustrating  the  views  and 
MiiMjii  II  liitjiiiif/jiifj;  In  Mm  iirt  of  healing  as  then  understood. 

Im  iiiIiIiIIhii  l.n  what  in  thus  briolly  referred  to,  we  have,  in 
imIhii  lliiMiiiiiirt  piircolH,  inoinonuiduni  books,  &c.,  a  large 
i|MMiillly  III'  wliitt  tli<«  MiithorH  wrote  for-  public  or  private 
iini',  ili'/trh  Ironi  I  ho  ilniwors  and  pigeon  holes  of  a 
Mhiilnnrii  iluMJi,  Ihiitnmin  to  this  Society  with  the  family 
hliMM.v  Imin  Mi'H.  Iliiiiiiah  Mather  Crocker,  the  grand- 
iliHif/liliti  III  (!iiM.iiii,  to  whom  they  had  descended. 

'I'lm  iiMw  piililiiMition  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  is 
i-lilnll,V  ilnviitml  Ui  a  "IliHtory  of  the  Discovery  of  the  East 
(!oa«t  of  North  Anw^'icii,"  by  Dr.  J.  G,  Kohl,  of  Bremen, 
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Germany.  The  manuscript  was  obtained  from  Dr.  Kohl  by 
President  Woods,  acting  on  behalf  of  that  Society,  during  a 
lata  tour  in  Europe,  and  derives  a  large  part  of  its  ralue 
from  the  reduced  copies  of  rare  maps  by  which  it  is  illus- 
trated. It  was  with  reference  to  these  maps,  probably,  that 
the  text  was  prepared,  while  the  interest  of  both  is  thus 
mutually  increased  and  sustained.  The  maps,  twenty-three 
in  number,  are  beautifully  executed,  and  are  important  addi- 
tions to  our  means  of  geographical  study. 

It  happens  that  the  Antiquarian  Society  is  also  possessed 
of  a  manuscript  by  Dr.  Kohl,  of  a  similar  character,  not 
indeed  so  full  in  its  narrative  and  descriptive  portions,  but 
containing  thirty-two  reduced  copies  from  maps  equally  rare 
that  are  executed  with  equal  njcety  and  skill.  The  title 
is  "  Asia  and  America,  or  an  historical  disquisition  concern- 
ing the  ideas  which  former  geographers  had  about  the  geo- 
graphical relation  and  connection  of  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds."  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  here  the  Wei>tem  coast 
of  America  which  is  the  principal  subject  of  thedis(|uieition, 
as  it  is  the  Eastern  coast  in  the  publication  of  the  Maine 
Society,  and  thus  one  may  be  regarded  as  the  complement 
of  the  other.  Our  document  was  presented  to  the  Society 
by  Professor  Henry,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and 
was  probably  taken  from  a  large  aud  comprehensive  work 
on  the  geographical  history  of  this  continent,  which  Dr.  Kohl 
prepared  while  in  this  country,  and  which  some  gentlemen 
of  our  Society  will  probably  remember  to  have  seen  at 
Cambridge. 

It  was  while  seeking  to  create  an  interest  in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  larger  work  that  our  manuscript  came  into  the 
hands  of  your  librarian.     It  is  his  impression  that  the  origi- 
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nal  material,  which  it  was  estimated  would  make  two  or 
three  large  volumes,  expensive  to  print  on  account  of  the 
numerous  maps,  was  broken  up,  by  Dr.  Kohl,  on  finding 
that  neither  the  U.  S.  Government,  nor  any  literary  body 
in  this  country,  would  undertake  its  publication.  Part,  he 
thinks,  has  been  printed  in  a  Grerman  work,  part,  he  sus- 
pects, constitutes  the  valuable  volume  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Maine  Society,  and  another 
fragment  is  that  which  now  rests  in  our  library. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  good  time  may  come  when  this  So- 
ciety will  be  not  less  able  to  diffuse  useful  knowledge  than 
to  provide  for  its  collection  and  preservation. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  year  or  two  since  our  liberal 
President  presented  to  the  Society  a  piece  of  land  in  the 
rear  of  the  library,  which  he  had  purchased  in  view  of  the 
necessity  of  enlarging  the  present  building,  and  that  to  this 
gift  he  added  the  sum  of  eight*  thousand  dollars,  as  a  basis 
of  a  fund  to  be  used  for  such  purpose.  The  time  cannot  be 
far  distant  when  additional  room  will  be  absolutely  required. 
Already  the  shelves  are  filled,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  a 
suitable  place  for  new  accessions.  Perhaps  even  so  soon  as 
another  year,  it  may  be  deemed  advisable  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  additional  structure ;  and  it  cannot  be  amiss 
to  bring  the  subject  seasonably  before  the  Society  for  con- 
sideration. 

S.  F.  HAVEN, 

librarian* 
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The  Association  of  Superintendents  of  Asylums  for  the  In- 
sane.— Their  Proceedings  of  1868. 

Prof.  Charles  Drownb,  Troy,  N.  Y. — Forty-Fifth  Annual  Reg- 
ister of  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute. 

E.  BoYDEN  &  Son,  Worcester. — A  Photograph  of  Fort  William 
Henry  Hotel,  Lake  George,  N.  Y. 

The  Union  Republican  Congressional  Committee. — The  Life 
and  Services  of  General  U.  S.  Grant 

Horace  Davis,  Esq.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — One  Newspaper. 

Edward  W.  Lincoln,  Esq.,  Worcester. — The  Monthly  Report 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  October  and  November, 
1868. 

Rev.  Rush  R.  Shippen,' Worcester. — The  first  number  of  the 
first  Paper  printed  at  the  Feegee  Islands. 

Warren  Williams,  .Esq.,  Worcester. — Massachusetts  Election 
Sermon,  for  1869. 

Thomas  S.  Kirkbride,  M.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — His  Twenty- 
Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the 
Insane. 

Albert  H.  Hott,  Esq.,  Boston. — Bumham's  Memorial  of  Hon. 
John  Albion  Andrew ;  and  Original  Papers  Relating  to  Samuel 
Haines  and  his  Descendants,  by  Andrew  Mack  Haines. 

Oberun  College. — Catalogue  for  1868-69. 

Jeffries  Wyman,  M.D.,  Cambridge.  —  His  Account  of  the  Fresh 
Water  Shell-Heaps  of  the  St  John's  River,  East  Florida. 

Rev.  James  Hill  Fitts,  W^st  Boylston. — His  Qenealogy  of  the 
Fitts  or  Fitz  Family  in  America. 
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WtmritMr^H  SATumAh  Bahk. — Piroeb  of  the 
titmUtii  A'lvi'tiiwri  Commercial  BoDeCin ;  New  York  mNme; 
N**w  Vfrrk  Kvmini^  Pout;  and  Woroeater  8pj;  and  aeicntj-- 
n^M  iMimtHirN  liatik  Note  lieporter. 

Uiiir  HminHPM^  Kmi.,  Newark,  Ohio. — ffiaFioneerPqwn;  and 

Un$t  tf  n   llr.wr.r,  Woroeatcr. — fifty-four  nmnben  of  Lhtefl'a 

I'Miff^ivifffi*  IUnmin,  Km|.,  Woroeater. — ^Four  Ahnanifw  and  IM- 
n*hhnU*iiii  IIm«  lilM4iry  of  Middletown,  Yt;  twentj-two  nnm- 
^fM  tlMfik  Noll*  iii«|Nirteri  and  a  collection  of  bunneaB  cuda. 

tViHM4f  M  Hwrrr,  Kw].,  Worcester. — ^Eleyen  Boatoo  and  Wor- 

f^ftlM  |iliiiii|4frli«N. 

«ImH'«  Iff   1'i'f'ftir,M,  ICh(|.,  Womwtor. — The PaUadimn for  1868. 

'Im^  Wff»M>ir*ifr.if  roi'NTr  MiccifANica  AaaodATioir. — Boeton 
I'tml  I  thmitiu  'IVavollnr  I  ll(Miton  Journal;  Woroeater  Spy;  Wor- 
thmiat  liit^^tHni  Ni«w  York  I lomld;  New  York  World;  Chicago 
'Inhtmttf  WiKikly  M(*NMtii^tr;  llAq>er'8  Weekly;  and  Frank 
t4i^U$in  UinnhnUul  l'ii|H«r,  In  oontinuation. 

'I'm^  Vtti.i»i»  Mi^n'm  ritiiiHTiAN  AHfMMJiATioN  of  Worcester. — Boa- 
i*th  jMfHiiili  H|ii'lii|(IMi|  Kopublican ;  Worcester  Spy;  Wor- 
iamU:!  Piillu^liiioH  K^iiiiiliMir  and  CVonicle;  New  Yoik  Ob- 
ii^'iv«.'i  {  ZioiiM  llnmlili  ( Nm^ntgationalist  and  Recorder;  The 
A/<vM#M«i  VitiMMiiil  < *liroiii<^UM  ChriBtian  Times;  The  Meth- 
o«<ii»i  i  iUii'inU  VUlltiri  IVoU»«tttnt  Churchman;  The.Episco- 
imliiMi  i  liwl  Our  Duinli  AiiiiimlH,  in  continuation;  and  one 
UnmiivA  litiil  tliirly  KiiKliNh  and  American  Periodicals  for  1868. 

Ii4jv.  (IkJUuiK  Aij.KN,  WommwUt.  —  IIiHtory  of  Guernsey,  8  vo., 
I^ondon,  17/Sl  i  lui  llhiHtrntod  Medical  Catalogue;  and  two 
|mint»hleU. 

Nkw  Yoiik  IIiHTiiHicAL  HoiJiKTY.  —  Thoir  Collections  for  1868; 
and  Mr.  Motley's  AddresH  at  the  sixty-fourth  Anniversary  of  the 
Society. 

Unitko  States  Navy  Drpautment. — ^The  Navy  Register  for 
1868 ;  and  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  for  the  same  year. 

Hon.  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— The  Twentieth 
Annual  Report  of  the  State  Cabinet  of  Natural  History. 
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Rev.  A.  P.  Peabodt,  D.D.,  Cambridge. — His  ^  Reminisoenoes  of 
European  Travel" 

Ghabues  M.  Taintob,  Esq.,  Colchester,  Conn. — EQs  ^^  Extracts 
from  the  Records  of  Colchester,  with  some  Transcripts  from  the 
Recording  of  Michaell  Taintor,  of  Bndnford,  Conn." 

Hon.  Henry  Babnakd,  Conmiissioner  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C— His  Report  for  the  year  1867-68. 

The  Smtthsomian  Instttdtion. — The  Report  for  1867;  and  an 
Address  to  the  memba^  of  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire. 

JcLins  H.  Pratt,  Esq.,  Montdair,  N.  J. — The  Pratt  Family:  or 
the  Descendants  of  Lieut  William  Pratt»  one  of  the  first  settlers 
of  Hartford  and  Say-Brook. 

Charuss  C.  Jonss,  Jr.  Esq.,  New  York.  — His  '^  Historical  Sketch 
of  Tomo-Chi-Chi,  Mico  of  the  Yamacraws." 

John  Cartkk  Brown,  Esq.,  Providence,  R  L — A  Catalogue  of 
Books  in  his  Library,  relating  to  North  and  South  America,  with 
Notes  by  John  Russell  Bartlett,  Part  1,  1493  to  1600;  Part  2, 
1601  to  1700;  Also,  a  reprint  of  a  True  Reporte  of  Martin 
Frobisher's  Voyage,  1577,  by  Dionyse  Settle. 

United  States  Treasury  Department. — The  Finance  Reports 
of  1867  and  1868. 

• 

The  Librarian. — Eight  Books;  one  hundred  Periodicals,  1868; 
twenty  miscellaneous  pamphlets ;  and  the  Worcester  Spy ;  and 
Evening  Grazette,  in  continuation. 

Publishers*  Catalogues. — Forty  numbers. 

Mrs.  Jared  Sparks  and  Rev.  George  E.  Ellis,  D.D.  —  "Memoir 
of  Jared  Sparks,  LL.D.,  by  George  E.  Ellis." 

William  Lawton,  Esq.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. — Nouvelle  Rela- 
tion de  la  Chine,  4to.,  Paris,  1688. 

Frederic  Kidder,  Esq.,  Boston.  — His  "  History  of  the  First  New 
Hampshire  Regiment  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution  " ;  and  one 
pamphlet 

Rice  &  Whiting,  Bankers,  Worcester.— ^ Two  Railroad  Reports. 

Rev.  David  Weston,  Worcester. — Twenty^two  pamphlets, 
mostly  AdventuaL  * 

Hon.    Nathaniel    B.   Shurtlefp,   Boston.  —  Boston    Municipal 


Register  for  1868 ;  Rules  of  the  School  Committee  of  Boston, 
1868 ;  and  the  Tenement  Building  Law. 

Joseph  Sargent,  M.D.,  Worcester. — Eleven  Hospital  Reports. 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Sturgis. — Twenty-six  Atlantics;  three  Pamphlets; 
and  The  Nation ;  PaU  Mall  Gazette ;  and  Journal  of  Chemistry, 
in  continuation. 

Free  Pubuc  Library,  New  Bedford. — A  Supplement  to  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Library ;  and  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Report. 

Rev.  Preston  Cummings,  Leicester.  — The  History  of  the  Martyrs, 
Epitomized,  8vo.,  Boston,  1747. 

Rev.  T.  E.  St.  John,  Worcester. — Record  of  the  Massachusetts 
Volunteers,  1861-1865,  vol.  1. 

OiJVER  Wendell  Holmes,  M.D.,  Boston. — His  Boylston  Prize 
Dissertations  for  the  years  1886  and  1887 ;  and  Medical  Direc- 
tions written  for  Governor  Winthrop,  by  Ed.  Stafford,  of 
London,  in  1648,  with  notes  by  O.  W.  Holmes,  M.D. 

Hon.  WiLUAM  Wiujs,  Portland,  Me. -^Collections  of  the  Maine 
Historical  Society,  second  series,  vol.  1 ;  and  his  "  Voyages  to 
the  East  Coast  of  America,  in  the  XVIth  century." 

James  Bennett,  Leominster. — The  Town  Reports  foj  1868-9; 
and  an  ancient  Manuscript 

Hon.  P.  Emory  ALt>Ricif,  Worcester. — Record  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Volunteers,  1861-65,  vol.  1. 

Nathaniel  H.  Morgan,  Esq.,  Hartford,  Conn. — His  "History  of 
James  Morgan,  of  New  London,  Conn.,  and  his  Descendants 
from  1607  to  1869." 

Rev.  A.  P.  Marvin,  Winchendon,  Mass. — His  "History  of  the 
Town  of  Winchendon,  from  the  grant  of  Ipswich  Canada,  in 
1785,  to  the  present  time,"  1868. 

Henry  R.  Stiles,  M.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — John  Watson,  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  his  Descendants,  by  Thomas  Watson; 
and  a  Letter  of  Directions  to  his  Father's  Birthplace,  by  John 
Holmes. 

The  Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society.  — Their  Trans- 
actions for  the  year  1868.  » 

Free  Public  Library,  Boston. — The  Sixteenth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Tnistees ;  and  the  Bulletin  as  issued. 
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The  Librabt  op  Congress. — Librarian's  Report  for  the  year 
1868. 

Iowa  Historical  Society. — The  Annals  of  Iowa  for  October, 
1868,  and  January,  1869. 

The  American  Oriental  Society.  —Their  Proceedings,  May  and 
October,  1868. 

The  Boston  Athen^uh. — List  of  Books  added  to  the  Library 
in  1868. 

The  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia. — A  list  of  Books  added 
from  July,  1868,  to  January,  1869. 

The  New  England  Historig^Genealogical  Society. — The  Ad- 
dress of  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  at  the  Annual  Meeting, 
January  6,  1869  ;  and  their  Register  as  issued. 

The  New  Jersey  Historical  Society. — Their  Proceedings,  Vol. 
1,  Nos.  1  and  2,  second  series. 

The  Worcester  Agricultural  Society.  — Their  Transactions  for 
the  years  1867  and  1868. 

The  American  Philosophical  Society.— Their  Proceedings, 
VoL  X.,  pp.  245. 

Hon.  Ebenezer  Torrey,  Fitchburg. — Hinton*s  History  of  the 
United  States,  2  vols.;  Holt's  Life  of  George  3d,  2  vols.;  and 
forty-two  pamphlets. 

Secretary  op  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  — Public  Documents, 
1865-1867,.  12  vols.;  Acts  and  Resolves,  1866-1868,  3  vols.; 
and  Schouler's  History  of  Massachusetts  in  the  Civil  War. 

Hon.  John  D.  Baldwin,  Worcester. — The  Impeachment  of 
Andrew  Johnson,  3  vols.;  Conduct  of  the  War  Supplement,  2 
vols.;  Message  and  Documents,  Department  of  State,  2  vols.; 
Message  and  Documents,  War  Department,  2  vols.;  Land  Office 
Report,  1867 ;  Army  Register,  1868 ;  The  Constitution,  .Manual, 
Rules  and  Barclay's  Digest,  1867 ;  and  the  Congressional  Di- 
rectory, dd  session,  40th  Congress. 

The  Ohio  State  Library.  —  Executive  Documents,.  1867,  2  vols.; 
Senate  Journal,  1867;  House  Journal,  1867;  Laws,  1868;  Ag^ 
ricultural  Report,  186^;  Statistics,  1867;  Report  of  Commis- 
sioner of  Railroads  and  Telegraphs,  1867 ;  Report  of  State 
ComiQissioner  of  Common  Schools,  1867 ;  Report  of  the  Com- 
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mifwioner  of  the  State  Uhaary^  1867 ;  and  the  Inaiigiinl  Addren 

and  Annual  Message,  1868. 

TtiK  Town  ok  Mklrobb,  Mass.— The  Annals  of  MeboM  in  the 

C4reat  Kebellion,  1861-65,  by  Elbridge  BL  Goaa. 
TiiK  Ameiucam  Unttariah  AsaociATiov. — Their  Monthly  JonrnaL 

TiiK  ('anaiiian  Institute. — The  Canadian  Journal  fw  D^tcember, 

1868. 

(.'iiAiiiJCs  ScRiBNER  A  Co.,  Ncw  York. — The  Book  Buyer. 
J.  B.  Lii'iMNCOTT  *  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — The  Monthly  Bnlletin. 
WiLMAM  F.  Poole,  Esq.,  Boston.  —  His  Cotton  Mather  and  Salem 
Witi^hcTftfl  Pamphlets ;  and  Who  Owns  Spot  Pond? 

Mr.   KnwAiii)  Wilder,  Boston. — The  Worcester  Directory  for 

1 848. 

All  Saints  Parish  Book  Club,  Worcester. — The  Spirit  of  Mia- 
MJoiiM,  for  Aujii^iHt,  1868. 

IIknuy  HiJiinAun,  Esq.,  Forest  Depot,  Bedford  Comity,  Va. — "Two 
\{'Hj;\\i  Profit4ible  and  Fniitfull  Concordances,"  4to.,  London,  1619. 

linv.  ('alkii  Davis  Hkadlek,  Boston. — Thiee  pamphlets;  and 
tw(»  rani  plioto^raphs. 

Mr.  K.  P.  Ukik,  WorccHtor. — One  medal  and  two  old  coins, 
lion.  J.  H.  C  Knowlton,  Worcester. — A  sample  of  Confederate 
( )iirn»iiry. 

Maktin  H.  S(M)tt,  EHq.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.— His  "Antiquity  of  the 
nnnm  of  Hcolt,  with  brief  Historical  notes." 

Itc'V.  Okouok  H.  Paini':,  Worcester. — A  Spanish  Proclamation. 

Haicvaui>  (/<)llk<»k. — Tlie  Forty-Second  Annual  Report  of  the 
PrcHich^nt ;  and  the  Treasurer's  Statement,  for  1868. 

(Jkokok  E.  CiiAMiiEus,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Report  of  the 
Hoard  of  Health  of  Philadelphia,  1868. 

liev.  Fhkiikkic  N.  Knait,  Sutton. — The  Testimony  of  Ninety 
Yvnrn :  In  Memory  of  Jacob  Newman  Knapp. 

Geiiorul  O.  O.  Howakd,  Washington,  D.  C— The  Sixth  semi- 
annual Report  on  Schools  for  Freedmen. 

• 

The  Pijjilio  Library  of  Cincinnati,  O.  —  Reports  for  1868. 

Rev.  Edwin  M.  Stone,  Providence,  R.  I.  —  His  Twenty-Seventh 
Annual  Report^  as  Minister  at  Large  in  the  City  of  Providence. 
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Geobqe  B.  Chase,  Esq.,  Boston. — His  **  G^ealogical  Memoir  of 
the  Chase  Family,  of  Chesham,  Bucks,  in  England,  and  of 
Hampton  and  Newbury,  in  New  England." 

Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Boston. — His  Lecture  on  Massachu- 
setts  and  its  Early  History. 

Rev.  GfiORGB  B.  Jewett,  Salem. — His  "Letter  to  the  American 
Bible  Union  in  answer  to  a  recent  pamphlet  entitled  Essex 
South  Association  and  the  Revised  Testament " ;  and  his  "  Bap- 
tism versus  Lnmersion." 

Manchester  N.  H.  Public  Librart. — Report  for  the  yeai*  1868. 

Yale  College. — Three  College  pamphlets. 

P.  McCarthy,  Esq.,  Syi-acuse,  N.  Y. — The  Twentieth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Syracusa 

The  Misses  Gay,  Suffield,  Conn. — The  Connecticut  Courant  and 
Supplement,  for  1868. 

The  Proprietors  op  the  Boston  Advertiser. — The  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser 1853-1860;  and  the  Semi- Weekly  Advertiser  as  issued. 

Francis  Parkman^  Esq.,  Boston.  —  His  "  History  of  the  Conspi- 
racy of  Pontiac  " ;  "  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  World ;" 
and  "The  Jesuits  in  North  America." 

Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  Worcester. — The  Catalogue  of  Books 
added  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  from  December  1,  1867,  to 
December  1,  1868 ;  and  twenty-three  miscellaneous  pamphlets. 

William  S.  Barton,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  Six  City  and  State  Doc- 
uments; fourteen  vols,  of  the  Merchant*s  and  Banker's  Reg- 
ister ;  seventeen  pamphlets ;  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Record 
in  continuation. 

Hon.   Charles  Sumner,   U.  S.  S. — The  Congressional  Globe, 
1867-68,  six  vols.;  Commercial  Relations,  1867;  Land  Office 
Repoit,  1867 ;  Smithsonian  Report,  1867 ;  eighteen  pamphlets 
.and  various  newspapers. 

The  Proprietors  op  the  Massachusetts  Weekly  Spy. — Their 
paper  as  issued. 

The   State   op  Vermont. — Hall's  Early  History  of  Vermont; 
.  Legislative  Documents,  1867  and  1868 ;  Registration  Reports, 
1865  and  1866;  Directories,  1867  and  1868;  House  Journal, 
1867 ;  Senate  Journal,  1867. 
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The  Quartekmaster  General,  U.  S.  A. — Twelve  Books  and 
Eight  Pamphlets,  being  the  Roll  of  Honor  and  other  &ct8  re- 
lating  to  the  Soldiers  who  died  in  Defence  of  the  American 
Union. 

H.  II.  Sylvester,  Esq.,  Charlestown,  N.  H. — Force's  Historical 
Tracts,  four  vols. ;  Cook  s  Voyage,  two  vols. ;  twelve  miscella- 
neous books ;  and  twenty-three  pamphlets. 

The  Assistant  Librarian. — Forty  pamphlets;  and  a  sample  of 
Rhode  Island  Paper  Money,  1780. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  Fitchburg  Sentinel.  — Their  paper  as 
issued. 

RcKus  Woodward,  M.D.,  Worcester. — Vitie  Romanomm  Pon- 
tificum,  12mo.,  1597,  with  portraits;  Manuale  Novi  Testamenti, 
12mo.,  Leipsic,  1741 ;  a  Tomahawk  from  the  Dudley  Indians; 
and  a  weapon  from  the  South-Sea  Islands. 

Henry  M.  Wheeusr,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  Twenty-two  College 
pamphlets. 

Joel  Munseli^  Esq.,  Albany,  N.  Y. — Seven  selected  pamphlets. 

Nathaniel  Paine,  Esq.,  Worcester. — Twenty-seven  miscella- 
neous books  ;  one  hundred  and  twenty-one.  pamphlets ;  forty- 
eight  periodicals  of  1868;  thirteen  engi*avings;  one  map; 
Rebel  bonds  and  currency;  and  a  variety  of  circulars  and 
cards.  Also,  the  Roifud  Table,  Nation,  and  Albany  Argus  in 
continuation. 

Mrs.  John  Davis,  Worcester. — Six  numbers  of  the  Overland 
Monthly,  1868. 

Hon.  George  W.  Richardson,  Worcester;  Twenty-six  pam- 
phlets ;  and  a  photograph  of  the  Radical  Members  of  the  South 
Carolina  Legislature,  1868. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  Worcester  Evening  Gazette.  — Their 
paper  as  issued. 

The  Essex  Institute. — Proceedings,  vol.  V.,  No.  8;  Bulletin, 
Nos.  1  and  2 ;  and  Historical  Collections,  vol.  1,  part  II.,  sec- 
ond series. 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London. — Their  Journal, 
vol.  XXXVII. ;  and  Proceedings,  vol.  XII.,  Nos.  1-5. 

Anonymous. — Ten  pamphlets. 
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The  Academy  op  Natubax  Sciences  of  Philadelphia.  —  Their 
Journal,  vol.  VI.,  part  IH.,  new  series;  and  Proceedings  for 
September  and  October,  1868. 

The  Society  op  Antiquaries  of  London. — Their  Archseologia, 
YoL  XLL,  parts  I.  and  II. ;  and  Proceedings,  second  series,  voL 
ni.,  Nos.  4-7,  and  vol.  IV.,  Nos.  1  and  2. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. — Their  Proceedings, 
vol.  I.,  Nos.  1,  9,  11,  12,  18 ;  Bulletin,  vol.  L,  Nos.  5  and  8 ; 
and  Collections,  vol.  1,  Nos.  1,  3  and  6. 

The  Boston  Society  op  Natural  History. — Their  Memou*s, 
vol.  I.,  part  rV. ;  Proceedings,  vol.  XII.,  pp.  307 ;  and  Occa- 
sional Papers,  vol.  I.  — "  Entomological  Correspondence  of 
Thaddeus  Mason  Harris,  M.D." 

Frederic  W.  Paine,  Esq.,  Worcester. — Five  books  ;  sixty-seven 
pamphlets ;  and  a  large  collection  of  broadsides,  handbills,  cir- 
culars and  cards. 

Samuel  A.  Green,  M.D4,  Boston.  —  His  Translation  of  Deux 
Pont's  Campaigns  in  America.  Also,  two  books  and  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-^ight  pamphlets* 

James  Lenox,  Esq.,  New  York. — Hondy's  Historia  Mundi,  Lon- 
don, 1685;  Linschoten's  Voyage  Towards  the  North  Pole, 
Amsterdam,  1624 ;  .Gedenkblatter  at  the  uncovering  of  Luther's 
Monument,  at  Worms ;  Collections  of  the  New  York  Histori- 
cal Society,  for  the  year  1868 ;  Milton's  History  of  Britain,  Lon- 
don, 1695 ;  Journal  ou  Relation  du  Voyage  de  Guill.  Schouten, 
Paris,  1619 ;  The  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church ; 
Historie  Del  Sig.  Don  Fernando  Colombo,  Milan,  1614 ;  and  an 
early  edition  of  Bunyan's  Pilgrim  s  Progress. 

Rev.  Seth  Sweetser,  D.D.,  Worcester. — Twfenty-two  pamphlets. 

Henry  Wheatland,  M.D.,  Salem.  —  Fom*  Salem  City  Docu- 
ments* 

John  K.  Tiffany,  Esq.,  St  Louis,  Mo. — One  book  and  twenty- 
six  pamphlets,  mostly  relating  to  the  State  of  Missouri 

Rev.  E.  H.  Giu-ETT,  D.D.,  Harlem,  N.  Y. — Four  of  his  published 
Essays ;  Grimes'  History  of  Long  Island ;  Tlie  Mouse  Trap ;  and 
eleven  Historical  Tracts. 
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Punt  E.  OnASfe,  M.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Sixty  misoellaneous 
pamphlets. 

Mrs.  Sarah  F.  Ansorge,  Chicago,  HI. — One  hundred  and  thirty 
nine  pamphlets. 

Hon.  Stephen  Sausbury* — Two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  peri- 
odicals ;  two  engravings ;  and  the  New  York  Obsei'ver ;  Boston 
Journal ;  Christian  Register ;  and  Worcester  Palladium  in  con- 
tinuation. 

The  National  Bank  op  Commerce,  Boston.  —  United  States 
Public  Documents,  sixteen  vols. ;  Registers  and  Directories, 
seven  vols.;  and  ninetynsix  pamphlets,  mostly  financial  and 
periodical. 

Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr.  Esq.,  Worcester. — Revue  Des  Deux 
Mondes,  1867,  ten  numbers. ;  and  sLk  Illustrated  Papers. 

Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  Worcester. — For  the  Davis  Alcove,  Steven- 
son's South  America,  three  vols. ;  Agapida's  Conquest  of  Gren- 
ada two  vols. ;  and  twelve  pamphlets*  For  the  GeneraJ  Library, 
Rosenmtiller's  Scholia  in  Novum  Testamentum,  five  vols. ;  five 
selected  books ;  and  one  hundred  and  fifteen  miscellaneous  pam- 
phlets. 

Mrs.  Levi  Lincoln,  Worcester. — A  Memoiial  of  Levi  Lincoln, 
The  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  from  1825  to  1834;  Christian 
Disciple,  five  vols. ;  Chi'istian  Examiner,  sixty-four  bound  vols., 
and  twenty-one  vols,  in  numbers;  North  American  Review, 
Index  to  vols.  1-25,  bound,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
Nos. ;  Documentary  History  of  the  State  of  New  York,  four 
vols. ;  Massachusetts  Records,  six  vols. ;  Final  Report  on  the 
Geology  of  Massachusetts,  two  vols. ;  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  Collections,  thirty  vols. ;  Proceedings,  two  vols. ;  State 
and  National  Documents,  sixteen  vols. ;  Cre\der'8  Livy,  six 
vols. ;  Sidney  on  Goveraraent,  three  vols. ;  Ellis*  Polynesian 
Researches,  four  vols. ;  Spix's  Travels  in  Brazil,  ten  vols. ; 
Sketches  of  Naval  Life,  two  vols. ;  Caulincourt's  Napoleon  and 
His  Times,  two  vols. ;  Crabbe's  Tales,  two  vols. ;  Charlemagne 
two  vols. ;  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  fom*  vols. ;  Ma- 
caulay's  History  of  England,  two  vols. ;  Wayland's  Memoir  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Judson ;    Le  Temple  Des  Muses,  Amsterdam,  foL, 
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1783;  forty-four  miscellaneous  books;  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pamphlets;  The  Liberal  Christian  for  1868;  and  six  Parchment 
Deeds,  1715-1786. 

Edward  W.  Lincolk,  Esq.,  Worcester. — Thirty-three  valuable 
books. 

Horatio  Gates  Jones,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — His  "Address 
upon  Andrew  Bradford,  founder  of  the  Newspaper  Press  in 
the  Middle  States  of  America.** 

Hon.  I.  S.  T.  Stranahan,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  —  "The  Genealogies  of 
the  Stranahan,  Josselyn,  Fitch  and  Dow  Families  in  North 
America." 

Hon.  Eujah  B.  Stoddard,  Worcester. — Providence  and  Worces- 
.ter  Railroad  Co.  Reports,  1849-1868,  in  two  bound  vols,  and 
three  pamphlets. 

Eixis  Ames,  Esq.,  Canton. — Qualification  for  Voting,  in  the  Pro- 
vincial Charter  of  Massachusetts. 


Ifileport  of  tije  Ereaaurer* 


The  Trea2$arer  of  the  American  Antiqaarian  Society  submits  the  fol- 
lowing semi-annaal  Report,  for  the  six  montlis  ending  April  27, 1869. 

The  Librarian's  and  General  Fund,  Oct.  20, 1868,  was  #25,162.02 
Beceiyed  for  dividends  and  interest 

since,      ....         #1,281.55 
Eeceiyed  from  the  Estate  of  Usher 

Parsons,  M.D.,      .        .  100.00     1,381.55 

26,480.57 
Paid  for  salaries  and  incidental  expenses,  958.77 

,  Present  amount  of  the  Fund,     .       .       .  #25,521.80 

The  OoUeeUon  and  Besearch  Fund^  Oct.  20, 1868,  was  #11,006.28 
Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since,  488.00 

11,493.28 
Paid  part  of  salaries  and  for  incidentals,  331.36 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund,      .       .       .  11,161.92 

The  Bookbinding  Fund,  Oct.  20, 1868,  was    .        .      #9,296.72 
Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since,  421.82 

9,718.54 
Paid  for  binding  books  and  part  of  salary  of 

Asst.  Librarian,         ....  330.25 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund,       .        .        .  9,388.29  ^ 

The  Puhliahing  Fund,  Oct.  20, 1868,  was        .        .      #8,509.25 
Received  for  dividends  and  interest 

since,  ....        #443.35 

Received  from  Prof.  E.  E.  Salisbury,     50.00 
Received  from  sale  of  Publications,       46.50        539.85 

9,049.10 
Paid  for  printing  semi-annual  Report,        .  154.07 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund,       .        •        •  8,895.03 

Amount  carried  forward,  .        .  #54,967.04 
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Amount  brought  forward, 

The  Salisbury  Building  Fund^  Oct.  20, 1868,  was  .      $8,428.00 

Received  for  interest  since,         .        .        .  240.00 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, 

I%e  Isaac  2)avi8  Fund,  Oct.  ^ylS68,wM      .        .         $505.58 
Beceived  for  interest  since,  $15.00 

Received  fh>m  Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  100.00        115.00 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, 

The  Levi  Lincoln  Legacy  Fund,  Oct.  20, 1868,  was         $940.00 
Received  for  interest  since,  ....  15.00 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, 

Aggregate  of  the  seven  Funds, . 

Cash  on  hand  included  in  foregoing  statement,    . 

Investments. 

T?ie  Librarian's  and  General  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Banic  Stock,    '  .        .        .        .        .        .  $14,400.00 

Railroad  Stock, 3,222.40 

Railroad  Bonds, 4.993.42 

United  States  Bonds,        ....  1,900.00 

City  of  Chicago  7  per  cent.  Bonds,          .  1,000.00 

Cash, 5.98 

The  Collection  and  Research  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bank  Stock, $4,200.00 

Railroad  Stock, 410.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 1,800.00 

United  States  Bonds,        ....  4,750.00 

Cash, 1.92 

The  Bookbinding  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bank  Stock, ^  $5,700.00 

Railroad  Stock,         .        ,        .       .*       .  '  512.50 

Railroad  Bond,         .....  1,000.00 

United  States  Bond,         ....  2,100.00 

Cash, 75.79 

Amount  carried  forward. 


$54,967.04 


8,668.00 


620.58 


95^00 


$65,210.62 
$722.30 


$25,521.80 


11,161.92 


9,388.29 
$46,072.01 
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Amount  brought  forward, 
The  Publishing  Fund  is  invested  in— 


Bank  Stock,       .... 

Bailroad  Bonds, 

City  of  Chicago  7  per  cent.  Bond, 

United  States  Bonds, 

Demand  Notes, 

Cash, 


The  Salisbury  Building  Fund  is  invested  in— 

City  of  Worcester  Bonds,        •       • 
Cash, 


#46,072.01 


91,900.00 

S,000.00 

1,000.00 

3,300.00 

600.00 

95.03 


#8,500.00 
168.00 


8,895.03 


8,668.00 


T?ie  Isfjuic  Davis  Fund  is  invested  in — 

City  of  Worcester  Bond,  . 
Cash, 


•500.00 
120.58 


620.58 


T?ie  Lincoln  Legacy  Fund  is  invested  in — 

City  of  Worcester  Bond,  . 

United  States  Bond, 

Cash,         ..... 


Total  of  the  seven  Funds,  . 


#500.00 
200.00 
255.00 


955.00 


#65,210.62 


Respectfully  submitted. 


NATHANIEL  PAINB,  Treasurer. 


WOROBSTER,  April  27, 1869. 


We  have  examined  the  above  account  and  find  it  correct  and  properly 
Touched.  We  have  also  examined  the  investments  and  find  them  as 
Mated. 


ISAAC  DAVIS, 
EBENEZER  TORKEY 


,! 


Auditors, 


[From  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  in 
Boston,  at  the  Hall  of  the  American  Academy  in  the  Athenaeum  Build- 
ing, Beacon  Street,  April  28, 1869.] 


ANCIENT  TUMULI  IN  GEORGIA. 


BY   CHARLES   C.    JONES,    JR. 


More  than  three  hundred  years  ago,  the  existenbe  of 
artificial  tumuli  within  the  geographical  limits  of  Georgia 
attracted  the  notice  of  Spanish  adventurers.  The  expres- 
sions of  wonder  which  fell  from  their  lips  as  they  viewed 
these  monuments  for  the  first  time,  have  been  repeated  by 
travellers  who  subsequently  added  their  testimony  to  the 
presence  of  these  physical  traces  of  early  constructive 
skiU. 

The  descriptions,  however,  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
are  either  so  meager  in  their  outlines  as  to  be  valueless  for 
the  purposes  of  definite  information,  or  so  exaggerated  as 
to  savor  more  of  romance  than  of  reality. 

At  a  remove  from  those  who  could  verify  their  observa- 
tions by  personal  examination  and  careful  inspection — 
filled  with  vague  conjectures  touching  manners  and  matters 
entirely  novel  in  their  character — in  a  region  wild,  remote, 

and  abounding  with  strange  scenes,  unusual  features,  and 
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but  partially  comprehended  traditions — with  imaginations 
excited  to  the  last  degree,  and  seeking  to  invest  every- 
thing with  an  air  of  importance  beyond  its  deserts — the 
historians  of  the  Spanish  expeditions  compel  the  candid 
reader  to  receive  their  relations  cum  grano  salts.  It  is 
true  that  since  the  date  of  their  observations,  and  even  of 
Mr.  Bartram's  visit,  the  winds  and  rains  of  many  seasons 
have  sadly  changed  the  appearance  of  these  earth-mounds. 
Worn  away  by  the  elements,  marred  by  the  plough-share, 
and  torn  asunder  by  the  curious,  many  of  them  have  been 
despoiled  of  their  original  proportions.  The  branches  of 
the  forest  trees  which  onoe  overshadowed  them  are,  in  not 
a  few  instances,  no  longer  outstretched  for  their  preserva- 
tion ;  and  some  have  been  wholly  crushed  out  of  existence 
by  the  tread  of  a  statelier  civilization. 

Making,  however,  due  allowance  for  such  changes,  and 
after  a  somewhat  extended  and  careful  survey  of  these 
monuments^  we  cannot  resist  the  impression  that  the  early 
descriptions  are  frequently  not  only  over-wrought,  but 
imnatural.  What  would  now  be  regarded  as  an  ordinary 
conical  mound  has,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  been  rep- 
resented as  possessing  physical  peculiarities  of  an  unusual 
and  remarkable  character. 

But  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  object  of  this  paper 
to  question  the  accuracy  of  Le  Moyne  or  of  Garcilasso, 
or  to  disparage  the  accounts  of  subsequent  travellers. 
Nor  does  it  lie  within  our  province  to  present  a  historical 
sketch  of  the  various  tribes  which  peopled  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  Greorgia.  An  account  of  the  traditions  which 
the  Creeks  and  Cherokees  treasured  with  reference  to  the 
origin  of  the  more  august  tumuli  which  tower  along  the 
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banks  df  some  of  the  rivers  whose  waters  flow  into  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  is  also  foreign  to  our  purpose.  A  brief 
and  intelligible  outline  of  the  various  classes  of  mounds 
still  extant  within  the  limits  of  Georgia,  is  all  that  can 
now  be  attempted. 

This  state,  in  almost  every  section,  abounds  with 
vestiges  of  an  ancient  population  now  wholly  extinct 
within  her  borders.  Stone  tumuli  and  rudely-construct^ 
ed  rock-walls  rear  their  heads  even  upon  the  summit  of 
lofty  Yonah.  The  spurs  of  the  Blue-Ridge  give  frequent 
evidence  of  inhumations  whose  mouldering  heaps  have 
for  generations  defied  the  annihilating  influences  of  the 
tempest.  The  beautiful  valleys  of  the  Naucoochee,  the 
Etowah,  the  OostenauUa,  the  Chattahoochee  and  other 
streams,  are  rendered  remarkable  by  the  presence  of  tu- 
muli of  unusual  size.  Upon  the  banks  of  the  Savannah, 
by  the  waters  of  the  Ogeechee,  and  within  the  swamps  of 
the  Alatamaha,  are  found  surprising  monuments  of  ancient 
industry  and  devotion.  Even  throughout  the  lonely  pine- 
barren  region,  organic  remains  exist  wherever  a  truant 
stream  or  moss-clad  swamp  infuses  new  vigor  into  the 
forest  growth,  and  affords  friendly  cover  for  game.  The 
coast,  and  the  low-lying  islands  are  literally  studded  with 
tumuli,  beneath  which  the  unnumbered  and  nameless  dead 
of  centuries  repose. 

As  the  presence  of  these  tumuli  may  be  regarded  as  in- 
dicating the  particular  localities  most  thickly  peopled  by 
the  aborigines  in  years  long  since  reckoned  with  an  unre- 
corded past,  we  are  able  to  state  in  general  terms  that  the 
tendency  of  this  early  population  was  towards  the  rivers 
and  deep  swamps,  the  rich  valleys,  and  the  sea-coast.     The 
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physical  inducements  which  impelled  nomadic  tribes  to 
give  a  preference  to  such  seats  are  so  obvious  that  they 
need  not  be  here  recounted. 

These  tumuli  resolve  themselves  into  two  distinct  class- 
es*. In  the  first  are  included  those  terraced  mounds  and 
sacred  enclosures  which  seem  clearly  referable  to  the 
labors  of  a  people  antedating  the  tribes  who  were  occu- 
pants of  the  soil  when  first  visited  by  Europeans — an 
ancient  race,  called,  for  lack  of  a  better  name,  mound 
BUILDERS.  The  second  class  embraces  elevations  for 
chieftain  lodges,  play-grounds,  watch-towers,  and  sepul- 
chral mounds  constructed,  at  a  later  period,  by  the  Creeks, 
the  Cherokees,  the  Natchez,  the  Muscogulgees  and  other 
Indian  tribes,  their  progenitors  and  contemporaries. 

That  the  peoples  who  once  possessed  the  hydrographical 
basin  of  the  Mississippi,  and,  departing,  left  behind  them 
all  along  the  banks  of  the  Father  of  waters,  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Ohio,  the  Scioto  and  elsewhere,  striking  monuments 
of  their  labors,  superstitions  and  combined  industry,  at 
some  remote  period  occupied  at  least  some  of  the  fertile 
valleys  of  Cherokee,  middle  and  western  Georgia,  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  The  location  and  physical 
constitution  of  these  tumuli  and  enclosures,  the  character 
of  the  organic  remains  found  in  and  near  them,  the  pres- 
ence of  stone  idols  and  metalic  ornaments,  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  modem  Indians — who  regarded  them  with  com- 
mingled ignorance  and  wonder — imite  in  assigning  to  them 
not  only  a  marked  antiquity  but  also  a  positive  identity 
with  the  monuments  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  When 
compared  with  mounds  which  we  know  to  be  the  product 
of  the  labor  of  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Indians,  char- 
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acteristic  differences  are  disclosed  which  the  limits  of  this 
sketch  will  not  permit  us  fully  to  particularize.  A  de- 
scription of  one  or  two  groups,  as  examples  of  the  first 
class,  may  not  prove  uninteresting. 

*Upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Etowah — three  miles  be- 
low the  point  where  the  state  railway  crosses  that  stream — 
in  the  midst  of  a  level  alluvial  valley,  is  located  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  group  of  mounds  within  the  limits  of 
Georgia.  They  occupy  the  central  position  in  an  area  of 
some  fifty  acres,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  valley-lands 
by  a  ditch  communicating  at  either  end  with  the  Etowah. 
This  moat  is  still  more  than  ten  feet  deep  and  twenty  feet 
wide.  There  are  no  parapets  or  earth-walls  on  its  sides. 
Along  its  line  are  two  excavations,  of  about  an  acre  each, 
possessing  a  depth  of  not  less  than  twenty  feet.  Within 
the  enclosure,  formed  by  this  moat  and  the  river,  are  seven 
mounds.  Three  of  them  are  preeminent  in  size — the  one 
designated  in  the  accompanying  sketch  by  the  letter  A,  far 
surpassing  th^  others  in  its  proportions,  and  in  the  degree 
of  interest  which  attaches  to  it. 

To  the  eye  of  the  observer^  as  it  rests  for  the  first  time 
upon  its  towering  form,  it  seems  a  monument  of  the  paat 
ages,  venerable  in  its  antiquity — solemn,  silent  and  yet 
not  voiceless — a  remarkable  memorial  of  the  power  and 
industry  of  an  unknown  race.  With  its  erection  the  hunt- 
er tribes,  so  far  as  our  information  extends,  had  naught  to 
do.  Composed  of  earth,  simple,  yet  impressive  in  form, 
it  seems  calculated  for  an  almost  endless  duration.  It  is 
evident  that  the  soil,  gravel  and  smaller  boulders  taken 
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from  the  moat  and  the  excavations,  were  first  expended  in 
the  construction  of  these  larger  tumuli.  The  surface  of 
ttie  ground,  for  a  considerable  distance  around  their  base, 
was  then  removed,  and  the  rich  loam  placed  upon  tiie 
sunmiit.  This  fact  is  evident ;  and  the  surface  dips  on  all 
sides  towards  the  mounds  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  ap^ 
pear  to  lift  themselves  from  ti  natural  basin. 

The  central  tumulus  rises  about  eighty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  valley.  It  is  entirely  artificial,  consisting 
wholly  of  the  earth  taken  frx)m  the  moat  and  the  excava- 
tions, in  connection  with  the  soil  collected  around  its  base. 
It  has  received  no  assistance  whatever  from  any  natural 
hill  or  elevation. 

In  general  outline  it  may  be  r^arded  as  quadrangular, 
if  we  disregard  a  slight  angle  to  the  south.  That  taken 
into  account,  its  form  is  pentagonal,  with  summit  admeas- 
urements as  follows :  length  of  northern  side  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet;  length  of  eastern  side  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet ;  length  of  south-eastern  side  one  hundred  feet ; 
length  of  southern  side  ninety  feet,  and  length  of  west- 
ern side  one  hundred  feet.  Measured  east  and  west, 
its  apex  diameter  is  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet; 
measured  north  and  south,  it  falls  a  little  short — being 
about  two  hundred  and  twenty  jfeet.  On  its  summit, 
this  tumulus  is  nearly  level.  Shorn  of  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  and  tall  forest  trees  which  at  one  time  crowned 
it  on  every  side,  the  outlines  of  this  mound  stand  in  bold 
relief.  Its  angles  are  still  sharply  defined.  The  estab- 
lished approach  to  its  top  is  from  the  east.  Its  ascent  was 
accomplished  through  the  intervention  of  terraces,  rising 
one  above  the  other — inclined  planes  leading  from  the  one 
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to  the  other.  These  terraces  are  sixty-five  feet  in  width, 
and  extend  from  the  mound  towards  the  south-east.  Fol- 
lowing the  eastern  angle,  a  narrow  pathway  leads  to  the 
top ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  intended  for  very 
general  use.  May  it  not  have  been  designed  for  the 
priesthood  alone,  while,  assembled  upon  the  broad  ter<* 
races,  the  worshippers  gave  solemn  heed  to  the  religious 
ceremonies  performed  upon  the  eastern  summit  of  this 
ancient  temple  ? 

East  of  this  large  central  mound — and  so  near  that  their 
flanks  meet  and  mingle — stands  a  smaller  mound  about 
forty  feet  high,  circular  in  form  and  with  a  summit  diame- 
ter  of  one  hundred  feet.  From  its  western  slope  is  an 
easy  and  immediate  communication  with  the  terraces  of 
the  central  tumulus.  This  mound  is  designated  in  the  ac- 
companying  plate  by  the  letter  B.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  a  westerly  direction  from  this  mound,  and  dis- 
tant some  sixty  feet  in  a  southerly  direction  from  the  cen- 
tral mound,  is  the  third  and  last  of  this  immediate  group. 
Pentagonal  in  form,  it  possesses  an  altitude  of  thirty  feet. 
It  is.  uniformly  level  at  the  top,  and  its  apex  diameters, 
measured  at  right  angles,  were,  respectively,  ninety-two 
and  sixty-eight  feet. 

East  of  this  group,  and  within  the  enclosure,  is  a  chain 
of  four  sepulchral  mounds,  ovoidal  in  shape.  But  little 
individual  interest  attaches  to  them ;  and  there  is  nothing, 
aside  from  their  location  in  the  vicinity  of  these  larger 
tumuli  and  their  being  within  the  enclosed  area  formed  by 
the  moat  and  the  river,  to  distinguish  them  from  numerous 
earth-mounds  scattered  here  and  there  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Etowah  and  Oostenaulla  valleys, 
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The  mound  E,  lying  to  the  north-west  of  the  central  group, 
is  remarkable  for  its  superficial  area,  and  is  completely 
surrounded  by  the  moat  which,  at  that  point,  divides  with 
a  view  to  its  enclosure.  The  slope  of  the  sides  of  these 
tumuli  is  just  such  as  would  be  assumed  by  general  and 
gradual  accretions  of  earth  successively  deposited  in  small 
quantities  from  above. 

The  summits  of  these  mounds,  and  the  circumjacent 
valley  for  miles,  have  been  completely  denuded  of  the 
original  growth  which  overspread  them  in  rich  profusion. 
The  consequence  is  that  these  remarkable  remains  can  be 
readily  and  carefully  noted. 

We  marvel  at  the  amount  of  labor  expended  in  their 
construction ;  and  conjecture  that  they  are  either  the  pro- 
duct of  the  combined  energies  of  a  population  by  no 
means  inconsiderable,  or  else  the  representatives  of  the 
successive  industry  of  perhaps  several  generations.  Of 
one  fact  we  may  be  persuaded,  that  there  was  not,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  a  single  Indian  tribe  in  this  vicinity 
possessing  either  the  disposition  or  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence sufficient  to  enable  it  to  apply  for  such  purposes  the 
unproductive  labor  necessary  for  the  erection  of  such 
works.  Nor  were  the  Cherokees  in  such  a  social  or  politi- 
cal status  as  would  have  empowered  their  chiefs  to  have 
compelled  such  an  expenditure  of  the  physical  energies  of 
their  nations.  Nomadic  tribes,  relying  upon  the  bow  and 
arrow  for  subsistence,  and  changing  their  seats  under  the 
influences  of  want  and  inclination,  are  loth  to  assume  the 
erection  of  such  huge  earth- works.  We  have  the  positive 
testimony  of  the  Cherokees  that  they  had  not  even  a  tradi- 
tion of  the  race  by  whom  these  tumuli  had  been  reared. 
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Among  the  Cherokees  idol- worship  never  existed ;  and 
yet,  within  the  enclosure  stone  idols  have  been  found. 
They  are  chiselled  usually  from  a  coarse  dark  sand-stone, 
and  are  twelve  inches  or  more  in  height.  Generally,  they 
represent  the  human  figure  in  a  sitting  posture  —  the 
knees  drawn  up  almost  upon  a  level  with  the  chin — the 
hands  resting  upon  either  knee — retreating  chin  and  fore- 
head— face  upturned,  and  the  hair  gathered  into  a  tuft  on 
the  top  of  the  head.  Although  robbed  of  that  sanctity 
and  veneration  which  the  superstition  and  ignorance  of 
former  years  had  thrown  around  them,  these  rude  images 
are  still  invested  with  peculiar  ethnological  interest.  They 
are  connecting  links  between  the  present  and  an  almost 
rayless  past. 

Outliving  the  generation  by  which  it  was  fashioned  and 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  God,  and  surviving  the  rise 
and  fall  of  many  nations,  a  small  stone  idol  still- preserves 
the  characteristics  of  form  and  inipression  which  were  at 
first  traced  by  the  hand  of  semi-civilized  art  upon  the 
shapeless  stone,  and  confirms  the  past  existence  of  a  peo- 
ple whose  name  and  origin  can  only  be  conjectured,  whose 
history  and  customs  are  perpetuated  simply  by  a  few  scat- 
tered organic  remains. 

Unique  specimens  of  idol-pipes,  stone-plates,  shell-or- 
naments, large  fragments  of  mica,  and  ornaments  of 
silver  and  gold,  still  further*  confirm  the  impression  that 
these  tumuli  are  the  work  of  the  mound-builders  and  not 
of  the  modem  Indians.  The  large  trees  which  grew  upon 
these  mounds  when  this  region  was  first  visited  by  Euro- 
peans, and  their  utterly  abandoned  condition  at  the  period 

of  our  first  acquaintance  with  them,  add  forcible  testimony 
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in  behalf  of  their  remote  antiquity.  Ih^e  extreme  age  of 
these  etructures  is  further  demonstrated  by  the  diaracter 
of  the  works  themselves,  which  are  evidently  not  the  hasti- 
ly erected  monuments  of  migrating  bands,  but  the  ruina 
of  temples,  consecrated  areas  and  burial  places  carefully 
considered,  of  massive  dimensions,  and  indicating  the  con- 
secutive, combined  and  extensive  labor  of  a  large  popula- 
tion permanently  established. 

If,  to  the  time  probably  employed  in  the  actual  construc- 
tion of  these  works,  we  add  the  period  intervening  be- 
tween their  completion  and  their  abandonment — the  length 
of  which,  although  entirely  a  matter  of  conjecture,  could 
certainly  have  been  by  no  means  inconsiderable — and  then 
note  the  fact  that  the  Indians  who  preceded  the  whites  in 
the  occupancy  of  this  region  could  impart  not  even  a  tra- 
dition of  the  time  when  and  the  race  by  which  they  were 
built,  in  endeavoring  to  ascertain  their  age  the  mind  is 
irresistibly  led  back  to  a  remote  date. 

Upon  the  rock-walls  which  fence  in  this  valley  we 
search  in  vain  for  any  monumental  trace  of  their  history. 
Among  the  stone  and  terra-cotta  fragments  which  lie  inter- 
mingled with  the  soil  upon  which  these  mound-builders 
dwelt  for  centuries,  we  find  not  even  a  tablet  whereon 
were  engraven  their  laws.  A  people  without  letters  they 
lived  and  died,  and  the  Muse  of  History  scarce  furnishes 
an  epitaph  for  their  tombs. 

The  eastern  angle  of  the  central  mound  is  very  promi- 
nent,  and  the  upper  surface  in  that  direction  is  more  ele- 
vated. Just  here  have  been  found  traces  of  hearths  or 
altars  giving  ample  token  of-  the  continued  presence  of 
fire,  and  perhaps  of  sacrifice.     The  ten^ces  lie  toward  the 
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east,  and  there  is  that  about  this  tumulus  which  induoes 
the  belief  that  it  was  erected  for  religious  purposes ;  and 
that  upon  its  eastern  summit  religious  rites  were  per- 
formed and  oblations  offered  to  the  great  divinity — the 
sun.  The  broad  terraces  and  the  adjacent  dependent  tu* 
muli  afforded  space  for  the  assembling  of  worshippers  at 
the  appointed  hour,  when,  from  the  elevated  eastern  sum- 
mit of  the  large  tumulus,  the  eye  of  the  officiating  priest 
caught  the  earliest  ray  of  the  rising  sun,  as,  lifting  his  face 
from  out  the  shadows  of 'the  distant  hills,  he  smiled  upon 
this  beautiful  valley. 

In  the  retired  valley  of  Little  Shoulder-Bone  Creek, 
about  nine  miles  from  the  village  of  Sparta,  in  Hancock 
County,  may  be  seen  another  *  group  of  ancient  Tumuli, 
belongmg  to  the  class  which  we  are  now  considering.  Of 
the  date  of  their  construction,  and  of  the  people  by  whom 
they  were  erected,  the  Indians  inhabiting  this  region  when 
it  was  first  settled  by  the  white  race,  possessed  not  even  a 
tradition.  To  the  the  mquiry,  who  were  the  authors  of 
these  monuments  and  when  were  they  buUt,  the  universal 
response  of  the  Red  men  was,  "  We  know  not ;  our  fathers 
found  them  here  when  they  first  possessed  the  land." 

As  the  occupancy  of  this  portion  of  the  State  by  the  In- 
dians was  very  general — as  it  had  doubtless  continued  for 
many  generations — and  as,  among  the  various  recolleetions 
which  they  carefully  preserved  of  a  distant  past,  they 
treasured  up  no  distinct  memories  of  the  early  history  and 
uses  of  these  tumuli,  in  endeavoring  to  ascertain  their  age 
we  are  left,  in  mslfjor  part,  to  sheer  coiyecture,  and  can  do 
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little  more  than  refer  their  origin  to  a  remote  antiquity. 

From  all  these  mounds  the  original  forest-growth  has 
been  removed,  and  we  are  therefore  denied  even  the  in- 
formation which  would  otherwise  be  derived  from  an  ex- 
amination of  the  cortical  layers  of  the  venerable  trees 
which  formerly  grew  upon  and  overshadowed  them  after 
their  abandonment  by  those  to  whose  labors  their  existence 
was  due.  Here  and  there  upon  their  smnmits  still  exist 
mouldering  stumps  and  roots,  aflTording  ample  proof  of  the 
vigor  and  proportions  of  that  growth  which  the  industry 
of  a  later  race  has  carefully  removed. 

Approaching  this  series  of  tumuli  from  the  west,  the 
first  which  engages  our  attention  [designated  in  the  accom- 
panying sketch  by  the  letter  G],  in  general  outline,  nearly 
resembles  a  truncated  cone ;  being  slightly  ovoidal,  and 
with  summit-diameters,  measured  east  and  west,  and  north 
and  south,  of,  respectively,  fifty-two  and  forty-two  feet. 
Its  base-diameter,  running  east  and  west,  is  ouq  hundred 
and  forty  feet.  Measured  at  right  angles,  it  falls  a  little 
short  of  this.     Its  present  altitude  is  sixteen  feet. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  yards  east  of  this  mound,  is  the 
largest  tumulus  of  the  group,  distinguished  in  the  accom- 
panying sketch  by  the  letter  C.  It  is  nearly  circular  in 
form ;  its  base-diameters,  measured  north  and  south,  and 
east  and  west,  being,  respectively,  one  hundred  and  eighty, 
and  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  feet;  and  its  sunmiit- 
diameters,  ascertained  in  the  same  directions,  respectively, 
eighty  and  eighty-eight  feet.     This  mound  is  forty  feet 

high. 

By  a  reference  to  its  profile,  [see  L],  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  it  is  higher  toward  the  east.     The  approach  to 
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the  summit  was  from  the  east,  and  the  eastern  third  of  the 
superior  surface  was  not  only  elevated  above  the  rest,  but 
was  also  made  scrupulously  level.  Here,  a  little  below 
the  surface,  have  been  found  traces  of  a  hearth,  composed 
of  baked  clay  or  rude  brick.  Charred  fragments  of  wood 
and  other  indications  attest  the  former  continued  existence 
of  fires  upon  this  spot. 

Considerable  excavations  have  been  made  in  the  eastern 
slope.  Composed,  as  this  mound  is,  of  the  alluvial  soil  of 
the  valley,  the  planters  of  the  neighboring  hills,  [entirely 
ignoring  the  claims  of  this  ancient  monument  to  preserva- 
tion and  respect — we  had  almost  added  veneration — at 
the  hands  of  a  utilitarian  age] ,  in  by-gone  years  frequently 
resorted  to.  it  as  a  convenient  source  of  fertilization  for 
thek  impoverished  lands. 

This  tumulus,  so  august  in  its  proportions,  has  in  its  con- 
struction derived  no  aid  from  any  natural  hill  or  elevation. 
It  stands  q,part,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  level  alluvial  valley. 
The  slope  of  the  sides  is  just  such  as  would  be  assumed 
by  the  gradual  accmnulation  of  loose  earth  deposited  from 
above. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Indians  used  the  summit 
and  sides  of  this  tumulus  for  the  purposes  of  sepulture  ;  as 
skeletons  have  been  found  near  the  surface,  in  a  degree  of 
preservation,  and  possessing  certain  peculiar  indicia  which 
forbid  the  belief  that  their  inhumation  was  coeval  with  the 
construction  of  the  mound. 

The  tumuli  D,  E  and  F  appear  to  have  "been  designed 
and  used  exclusively  as  burial  mounds.  For  so  many 
years  have  they  been  traversed  by  the  plough-share,  and 
wasted  by  the  winds  and  rains  of  the  changing  seasons ^ 
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thoy  havo  doubtless  lost  much  of  their  origiiml  propor- 
tioiiH.  Their  surfaces  are  covered  with  fragments  of  hu- 
man bones,  and  pottery,  beads,  arrow  and  spear  heads, 
a^ak wilts,  stone  ornaments,  pipes,  clay  images,  etc.,  etc. 

The  mounds  C,  D  and  E  are  isolated  by  a  moat  or  ditch, 
n^presentod  by  the  letters  B  B.  The  total  area  enclosed  is 
supposed  to  contain  between  four  and  five  acres.  An  ad- 
ditioiuil  ditch  seimrates  the  mound  E  from  the  other  two  ; 
an<l,  at  the  point  II,  there  are  traces  of  an  excavation  or 
n^servoir  from  which  a  third  ditch  led  to  an  adjacent  small 
cnn^k  or  stream  emptying  into  Little  Shoulder-Bone 
(^nu)k.  The  earth  taken  from  these  moats  or  ditches,  and 
nunove<l  in  digging  the  reservoir,  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
)NMi<led  in  the  erection  of  the  tumuli,  as  there  are  no  indi- 
<!ationH  of  embankments  along  their  edges.  All  trace  of 
this  moat  will  soon  disappear,  and  marked  changes  have 
alnuuly  occurred  within  the  recollection  of  the  older  in- 
inhabitants. 

Within  the  enclosure  A,  stone  idols — similar  in  appear- 
ance to  those  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Etowah,  and  else- 
where within  the  limits  of  Georgia — and  clay  images,  re- 
sembling the  human  fonn  in  distorted  shape  and  feature, 
and  otiiors  fiishioued  after  the  similitude  of  beasts  and 
birds,  have  l)een  gathered. 

The  fact  has  been  distinctly  attested  by  early  travellers 
that  the  Indians  of  this  region  never  worshipped  idols. 
We  have  the  further  testimony  that  they  not  only  never 
manufactured  these  symbols  of  pagan  worship,  but  em- 
phatically disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  the  people  by  whom 
they  were  made.  Who  then  were  these  mound-builders, 
and  who  the  artificers  that  chiselled  these  rude  stone  images  . 
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which  did  not  fall  down  from  Jupiter  ?  The  limits  of  this 
sketch  will  not  permit  us  to  attempt  a  response  to  this  in- 
teresting inquiry. 

Every  indication  suggests  and  encourages  the  belief  that 
this  locality  was,  for  a  long  period  of  time,  densely  popu- 
lated. The  surface  of  the  ground  not  only  within  the  en- 
closure, but  up  and  down  the  valley  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, is  r^lete  with  various  oiganic  remains.  They  lie 
also,  in  considerable  quantities,  commingled  with  human 
bones,  in  the  sepulchral  mounds.  Few  and  unsatisfactory 
are  the  memories  which  they  suggest.  Feeble  indicia  of 
general  customs,  they  do  little  else  than  furnish  physical 
proofs  of  the  former  existence  of  nameless  peoples  who, 
living  without  letters,  have  left  behind  them  no  legacies  to 
history. 

The  surface  of  the  enclosure — saving  the  presence  of 
the  mounds — is  very  level,  and  from  it  have  been  care- 
fully removed  all  stones,  boulders,  and  fragments  of  rock, 
with  which  other  portions  of  the  valley  and  the  adjoining 
hill-sides  abound. 

On  Plunkett  Creek,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant, is  a  mound  twelve  feet  hi^,  with  a  summit-diameter 
of  forty  feet,  and  a  base  diameter  of  one  hundred  and 
twenly-five  feet.  It  is  conical  in  shape,  and  its  principal 
elevation  is  towards  the  east.  Unlike  the  other  tumuli  in 
this  valley,  the  present  mound  is  mainly  composed  of  frag- 
ments of  rocks  and  stones ;  and,  apart  from  this  fact,  pos- 
sesses no  distinguishing  peculiarity.  Its  profile  is  repre*- 
sented  by  Figure  2,  Plate  11. 

Intermediate  betw^n  this  moimd  and  the  group  which 
we  have  been  considering,  is  an  enclosed  work,  paralleled 
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gramic  in  outline,  containing  an  acre  and  a  quarter.  Hie 
ditch  surrounding  it  is  some  four  feet  ivide,  and  between 
three  and  four  feet  deep.     See  Figure  3,  Plate  II. 

Upon  the  head-waters  of  the  Great  Ogeechee  river,  five 
miles  from  Sparta,  there  is  an  earth-work,  circular  in  form, 
with  a  gate  or  opening  terminating  at  the  creek.  The  em- 
bankment is  still  nearly  three  feet  high,  and. upon  it  are 
growing  trees  as  large,  and  to  all  appearances  as  old,  as  any 
in  the  surrounding  forest.     See  Figure  4,  Plate  11. 

The  belief  is  current  in  the  neighborhood  that  this  work 
was  an  entrenched  camp  of  De  Soto.  There  is  but  small,  if 
any,  foundation  for  this  impression. 

Lfocated  upon  a  high,  rugged  ridge,  three  miles  from 
Sparta,  and  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  which  led  us  to 
the  so-called  **  Spanish  Fort,"  are  the  remains  of  a  stone 
tumulus  originally  fifteen  feet  high,  and  twelve  feet  in  di- 
ameter at  its  base,  nearly  resembling  a  sugar-loaf  in  form. 
It  was  composed  exclusively  of  fragments  of  rocks,  care- 
fully piled  one  above  the  other.  A  few  years  since  an  old 
farmer,  moved  with  curiosity,  and  perchance  cherishing  the 
hope  of  gain,  undertook  the  removal  of  this  mound.  The 
labor  was  but  partially  accomplished,  and  the  only  result 
attained  was  the  almost  total  demolition  of  this  unique 
little  tumulus.     See  Figure  5,  Plate  11. 

Upon  even  a  cursory  examination  of  the  tumuli  which 
we  include  within  the  first  class,  we  cannot  resist  the  im- 
pression that  they  are  the  remains  of  a  race  superior  in  civ- 
ilization to  the  nomadic  tribes  which,  within  our  memory, 
clung  around  these  long-deserted  sites.  Time  will  not  per- 
mit an  enumeration  of  other  groups.  They  do  exist  how- 
ever, and  furnish  proof  that  at  one  period  the  occupation  of 
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Georgia  by  the  mound-builders  was  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable. This  class  of  tumuli  exists  ouly  in  fertile  valleys 
and  upon  the  alluvial  river-flats  whose  rich  soil  afforded 
ample  scope  for  agricultural  pursuits.  The  mound-builders 
seemingly  held  a  position  in  the  scale  of  civilization  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  yet  inferior  to  that  main- 
tained by  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  dynasties.  Forming 
fixed  settlements,  they  devoted  themselves — at  least  in  a 
considerable  degree — to  agricultural  pursuits,  erected  tem- 
ples, worshipped  the  sun,  possessed  idols,  wrought  in 
stone,  fashioned  ornaments  of  foreign  shells,  silver  and 
gold,  and  led  peaceful  lives.  Such  was  the  fertility  of  the 
locations  selected  by  them,  and  such  the  pleasant  character 
of  the  climate,  that  these  ancient  settlers  were  in  great 
measure  relieved  from  that  stern  struggle  which,  among  no- 
madic tribes,  constitutes  the  great  battle  with  nature  for 
life.  With  but  few  temptations  to  wander — except  as 
their  numbers  increased  —  they  seemingly  devoted  their 
attention  to  establishing  their  temples,  protecting  their  sa- 
cred enclosures,  and  rendering  permanent  their  seats.  And 
yet  they  could  not  escape  the  vicissitudes  which  have  befall- 
en greater  and  more  civilized  nations — reverses  which  are 
born  of  the  hatred  and  cupidity  of  barbarian  spoilers.  The 
mound-builders  were,  in  all  probability,  compelled  to  aban- 
don their  valley-homes  by  the  incursions  of  more  warlike 
but  less  civilized  nations. 

While  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  speculation 
whether  these  mound-builders  were  the  actual  progenitors 
of  the  Indian  tribes  who  occupied  these  regions  when  they 
were  first  visited  by  the  white  race,  in  view  of  all  the  facts 

which  have  thus  far  beep  di^clo^ed  by  perso.nal  observation, 

IQ 
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we  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  authors  of  the  terraced 
mounds  and  sacred  inclosures  within  the  confines  of  Geor- 
gia, radiated  from  Mexico  or  Central  America,  antedating 
in  point  of  time  and  exerting  but  little  if  any  physical  in- 
fluence upon  what  we  call  the  later  Indian  Tribes.  The 
reasons  for  this  impression  the  limits  of  this  paper  will  not 
permit  us  to  specify. 

We  pass  now  to  a  consideration  of  monuments  of  the  sec* 
ond  class — the  product  of  the  labors  of  the  Indian  Tribes. 

It  was  the  remark  of  Ulloa  '*  if  we  have  seen  one  Ameri- 
can we  may  be  said  to  have  seen  all,  their  color  and  make 
are  so  nearly  alike."  So  might  we  aflirm  of  the  monuments 
of  the  Indian  tribes ;  and  yet,  although  assimilated  by  many 
obvious  resemblances,  they  exhibit  characteristic  differences 
which  suggest  the  following  classification. 

First,  Mounds  op  Observation,  or  elevations  upon 
which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  tribes,  were  located 
the  council-lodges  or  town-houses.  These  are  generally 
circular  in  form,  sometimes  quadrangular,  and  are  not  in- 
frequently surrounded  by  elevations  similar  in  outline  but 
of  inferior  proportions.  In  the  South-western  portion  of 
the  State — whose  settlement  and  cultivation  are  of  com- 
paratively recent  date — the  shapes  of  these  mounds  and 
their  relations  to  the  other  physical  traces  of  the  villages 
are,  at  least  in  some  instances,  distinctly  preserved.  To 
Garcilasso  and  others  we  are  indebted  for  minute  descrip- 
tions of  these  elevations,  and  the  uses  to  which  they  were 
dedicated  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Second.  Large  tumuli  containing  but  a  single  skeleton, 
we  designate  Chieftain  Mounds.  Le  Moyne  asserts  the 
existence  of  such  tumuli,  and  says,  when  a  chief  or  prophet 
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died,  he  was  placed  in  the  ground  and  a  mound  of  conical 
form  heaped  above  him.  These  mounds — varying  in 
height  from  eight  to  twenty-five  feet — usually  occupy 
prominent  positions.  As  a  general  rule  the  bones  found 
within  them  do  not  indicate  the  action  of  fire.  The  skele- 
ton sometimes  appears  in  a  sitting  posture.  Such  was  the 
fact  in  a  large  mound  carefully  opened  by  the  writer  upon 
the  ColoneFs  Island.  The  corpse  had  evidently  been  placed 
upon  the  ground  and  held  in  position  while  the  loose  sand 
was  heaped  around  and  above.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the 
feet  and  hands  were  numerous  bone  and  shell-beads  which, 
doubtless,  at  the  time  of  the  inhumation,  encircled  the 
wrists,  arms  and  ankles.  Near  the  skeleton  lay  three  stone 
axes,  several  spear  and  arrow-heads,  two  pipes  of  rather 
unusual  size — one  of  clay  and  the  other  of  steatite — and  a 
terra-cotta  bowl — probably  the  property  of  the  deceased  at 
the  period  of  his  death.  The  fact  that  only  a  single  skele-- 
ton  is  found  in  these  mounds,  and  the  further  circumstance 
of  their  prominent  size  and  location,  very  probably,  we 
think,  designate  them  as  the  last  resting  places  of  the 
chiefs  or  distinguished  personages  of  the  tribe.  U{Jon  this 
supposition  we  are  enabled  the  more  readily  to  understand 
the  secret  of  their  superior  propoi*tions.  They  may  then 
be  r^arded  as  the  offering  of  the  tribe  or  community — 
each,  member  with  ready  hand  assisting  in  erecting  over  the 
deceased  leader  a  mound  which,  while  it  perpetuated  the 
name  and  deeds  of  the  honored  dead  and  remained  a  monu- 
ment of  tribal  respect  and  gratitude,  begat  also  a  pleasant 
satisfaction  in  the  breast  of  all  who  had  aided  in  its  con- 
struction. Each  of  these  silent,  wasted  mounds  had,  per- 
haps, its  legends  transmitted  from  sire  to  son,  its  heroic 
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memories  which  brought  the  warm  blood  of  conscious  pride 
to  the  cheek  alike  of  warrior  and  maiden ;  but  they  have 
all  perished  with  those  whose  delight  it  was  to  perpetuate 
them. 

The  Creeks  and  Cherokees  were  specially  careful  of  the 
graves  of  their  noted  chiefs,  and  sought  by  every  means  at 
command  to  cherish  and  distinguish  the  places  where  they 
slept. 

In  form  these  tumuli  are  conical,  sometimes  ovoidal. 

Third.  Tumuli  filled  with  the  remains  of  many  dead, 
may  be  regarded  as  Family  or  Tribal  Mounds.  It  was 
a  common  thing  for  the  Indians  of  southern  Greorgia  to 
bum  their  dead.  This  custom,  however,  was  not  universal. 
They  appear  also  to  have  adopted  the  practice  of  reserving 
the  bodies  or  skeletons  of  the  deceased  until  they  had  accu- 
mulated sufBciently  to  warrant  a  general  burning  and  a 
general  inhumation.  It  was  no  easy  task  for  the  aborigines 
to  erect  a  tumulus.  Adair  says  that  the  bones  of  those 
who  died  away  from  home,  or  were  slain  in  battle,  were 
carefully  preserved,  brought  back  at  some  convenient  sea- 
son and  interred  in  a  solemn  manner.  To  be  deprived  of 
the  customary  rites  of  sepulture  was  a  calamity  which  an 
Indian  could  not  contemplate  with  any  degree  of  compo- 
sure. The  Romans  called  these  funeral  rites  jxiaia^  and  the 
Greeks  dikaia;  thereby  intimating  the  inviolable  obligation 
which  nature  imposed  upon  the  living  to  perform  the  obse- 
quies of  the  dead. 

As  the  belief  existed  among  those  nations  that  their  souls 
could  not  be  admitted  into  the  Elysian  fields  until  their 
funeral  rites  had  been  duly  solemnized,  so  did  the  sons 
of  the  forest  cherish  the  faith  that  a  due  performance  of 
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their  rude  obsequies  was  essential  to  the  entrance  of  their 
spirits  into  the  hunting-grounds  of  the  blest.  Hence  we 
derive  an  explanation  of  the  reason  why  they  so^  carefully 
collected  the  bones  of  their  dead  and  laid  them  to  rest  in 
the  burial  places  of  their  kindred. 

Bartram  noticed  among  the  Choctaws  the  following  fune- 
ral custom:  '^As  soon  as  a  person  is  dead,  they  erect  a 
scaffold  some  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  high  in  a  grove  adja- 
cent to  the  town,  where  they  lay  the  corpse,  lightly  covered 
with  a  mantle.  Here  it  is  suffered  to  remain,  visited  and 
protected  by  the  friends  and  relations,  until  the  flesh  be- 
comes putrid,  so  as  easily  to  part  from  the  bones ;  then  un- 
dertakers, who  make  it  their  business,  carefully  strip  the 
flesh  from  the  bones,  wash  and  cleanse  them,  and,  when 
dry  and  purified  by  the  air,  having  provided  a  curiously 
wrought  chest  or  coffin,  fabricated  of  bones  and  splints, 
they  place  all  the  bones  therein.  }t  is  then  deposited  in 
the  bone-house — a  building  erected  for  that  purpose  in 
every  town.  When  this  house  is  full,  a  general,  solemn 
funeral  takes  place.  The  nearest  kindred  or  friends  of  the 
deceased,  on  a  day  appointed,  repair  to  the  bone-house, 
take  up  the  respective  coffins,  and,  following  one  another 
in  the  order  of  seniority — the  nearest  relations  and  connex- 
ions attending  their  respective  corpses,  and  the  multitude 
following  after  them — all,  as  one  family,  with  united*  voice 
of  alternate  allelujah  and  lamentation,  proceed  to  the  place 
of  general  interment,  where  they  place  the  coffins  in  order, 
forming  a  pyramid;  and  lastly  cover  all  over  with  earth, 
which  raises  a  conical  hill  or  mount." 

In  these  general  sepultures,  particularly  along  the  coast, 
the  skeletons,  with  a  requisite  amount  of  wood,  seem  to 
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have  lieen  placed  upon  the  grouud.  Fire  was  then  applied, 
and,  above  the  smouldering  remtiiDS  —  carelcsaly  heaped 
together  —  a  mouud  of  earth  piled.  Charred  buues  and 
partially  consumed  fragments  of  wood  are  rarely  seen  until 
you  have  reached  the  level  of  the  plain  upon  which  the 
mouud  stands.  With  rare  exceptions  these  tribal  mounds 
cuntaiu  but  a  single  stratum  of  bones ;  showing  that  whoa 
the  inhumation  was  complete  and  the  tumulus  finished,  it 
was  not  opened  to  receive  new  bodies.  As  may  ivell  b«  ■ 
expected,  the  bones  in  these  mouuds  arc  disposed  without 
order,  and  are  intermingled  with  half-burnt  pieces  of  wood, 
fragments  of  pottery,  broken  pipes  and  other  organic  re- 
rauiiis,  evidencing  the  action  of  fire.  There  is  a  total  ab- 
sence of  all  metalic  implements  and  ornaments. 

Tumuli  of  this  class  vary  in  height  from    five  to  thirty 
feet — are  conical  in  form — and  possess  Ixu^e-nliameters  oi   , 
from  twenty  to  one  hundred  feet. 

Fourth.  We  turn  uow  to  the  Shell-Heafs  and  Sheli.-  .J 
MoD\D8.  It  ia  not  an  cxa^eration  to  say  that  the  island^'  ] 
and  many  localities  bordering  upon  the  salt-water  are  hoary  | 
with  these  tumuli.  Some  of  them  are  little  more  than  tbs  '' 
refuse  piles  accumulated  about  the  Indian  villages,  and  are 
composed  of  ordinary  oyster,  clam,  muscle,  and  coucb 
shells,  Iwnes  of  deer,  raccoons,  turtles,  birds,  and  fishes,  ■ 
intermingled  with  numerous  fragments  of  broken  pottery  • 
and  the  debris  of  the  encampment.  These  remind  us  of  »| 
those  heaps  to  which  the  Danish  people  give  the  name  of  - 
kitchen  refuse. 

The  shell-mounds  proper,  however,  appear  to  have  been  ; 
the  common  graves  of  the  Indians  inhabiting  the  sea-islands  * 
and  the  ouast-region  of  Georgia.     They  abouud  njxin  the  ■ 
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islands  of  Wilmington,  Whitemarsh,  Skidaway,  Sapelo, 
Isle  of  Hope,  Saint  Catharine,  Saint  Simon,  Cumberland; 
and,  in  fine,  upon  all  the  coast-islands.  They  are  thickly 
congregated  near  the  outer  bluffs,  and  upon  the  banks  of 
salt-water  streams.  The  shell-covering  has  imparted  a  per- 
{nanency  to  many  small  mounds  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  entirely  obliterated.  Most  of  them  contain  the 
remains  of  more  than  one  skeleton.  Only  occasionally  do 
these  human  bones  evince  the  action  of  fire.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Lower  Creeks  subsisted,  to  a  large  extent, 
upon  oysters  and  fishes.  Bringing  oysters  and  clams  from 
their  natural  and  exhaustless  beds  in  the  adjacent  creeks 
and  marshes,  they  carried  them  to  their  villages  and  there 
ate  them.  As  a  necessary  consequence  there  occnred  a 
rapid  accumulation  ot  shells  which  were  carelessly  thrown 
into  heaps  near  the  doors  of  their  lodges.  It  was  just 
as  easy  to  use  these  shells  in  erecting  mounds  over  the 
dead,  as  to  cover  them  with  sand.  That  such  a  disposition 
was  frequently  made  of  such  refuse  shells,  admits  of  no 
question.  When  we  open  these  mounds  it  is  not  an  un- 
usual occurrence  to  find,  intermingled  with  the  shells  and 
sand  overlaying  the  skeletons,  the  bones  of  large  fishes, 
deer,  and  other  wild  animals,  birds,' and  sometimes  dogs, 
accompanied  by  broken  pieces  of  pottery,  arrow  heads, 
flint  knives,  stone  axes  and  charred  wood.  The  drift 
shells — collected  by  the  action  of  the  tides  into  ridges  so 
common  along  the  coast -^  were  also  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  tumuli.  Some  are  composed  entirely  of 
shells.  Others  are  made  chiefly  of  sand,  with  a  layer  of 
shells,  varying  from  six  inches  to  three  feet  in  thickness, 
overlaying  the  whole.     Others  again  appear  to  have  been 
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formed  by  the  careless  admixture  of  shells  and  sand  just  as 
either  material  at  the  moment  chanced  to  be  most  conveni- 
ent. Others  still  consist  of  alternate  layers  of  human 
bones,  sand  and  shells. 

A  sepulchral  shell-mound  is  rarely  seen  more  than  thir- 
teen feet  high.  Most  of  them  do  not  rise  more  than  four 
feet  above  the  plain.  In  form  they  are  elliptical  and  circu- 
lar, with  base-diameters  varying  from  ten  to  forty  feet. 
As  a  rule,  the  human  bones  and  articles  deposited  in  these 
mounds  are  in  a  better  state  of  preservation  than  those 
found  in  the  ordinary  earth  mounds  on  the  main.  The  dry 
sand  of  the  coast  and  the  shell-covering  probably  afforded 
no  mean  defence  against  the  disintegrating  influences  of  time 
and  the  elements.  So  numerous  are  they  in  some  locali- 
ties on  the  sea-islands  that  they  mar  the  fertility  of  the 
cotton  fields.  Multitudes  of  them  have  been  entirely  lev- 
elled by  continued  ploughing,  and  nothing  but  scattered 
shells  mark  the  spots  where  they  formerly  stood.  These 
tumuli  afford  physical  proof  of  the  general  and  long-con- 
tinued occupancy  of  the  coast-rpgion  by  the  Red  men. 
The  delightful  climate,  frequent  springs  of  fresh  water,  mHd 
airs  in  winter  and  cool  sea-breezes  in  summer,  fish  and 
game  in  abundance,  magnificent  forests  and  a  variety  of  in- 
digenous fruits,  without  doubt  rendered  this  portion  of  the 
state  very  attractive  to  these  improvident  nomades.  Ap- 
preciating these  advantages  they  availed  themselves  of 
them,  and  formed  settlements  in  this  section  apparently 
more  numerous  and  abiding  than  was  their  custom  else- 
where. 

The  existence  of  these  shell-mounds  is  not  exclusively 
confined  to  the  coast.     Take  for  example  that  remarkable 
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tumulus  located  upon  Stallings  Island,  in  the  Savannah 
river,  more  than  two  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth.  El- 
liptical in  shape,  with  a  diameter,  measured  in  the  direction 
of  its  major  axis,  of  nearly  three  hundred  feet,  and  a  minor 
diameter  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  and  with  an 
average  elevation  of  more  than  fifteen  feet,  this  mound  has 
been  formed,  to  a  large  extent,  of  the  muscle,  clam  and 
snail  shells  of  this  fresh-water  stream.  The  layers  of  these 
shells  are  eight  or  ten  inches  in  thickness,  with  intervening 
strata  of  sand.  This  mound  is  positively  unique  among 
the  sepulchral  tumuli  of  Georgia.  Human  bones  lie  in 
strata.  It  is  a  huge  necropolis,  and  contains,  at  a  moderate 
calculation,  hundreds  of  skeletons.  It  could  not  have  been 
the  work  of  a  year  or  of  a  generation.  It  is  the  accumula- 
tion of  successive  and  long-continued  inhumations.  There 
is  something  solemnly  impressive  in  the  thought  that  by 
eommOn  consent  this  quiet,  retired,  isolated,  beautiful  spot 
should  have  been  consecrated  exclusively  to  the  purposes  of 
sepulture.  The  absence  of  burial  mounds  in  its  vicinity, 
the  unusual  dimension9  of  this  tumulus,  the  numerous 
skeletons  entombed  within  its  bosom,  all  attest  the  fact  that 
this  mound  must  have  been  used  as  the  general  cemetery  of 
the  tribes  who  occupied  the  adjacent  hills  and  valleys. 

An  account  of  the  organic  remains  found  within  the 
tumuli  of  Georgia  would  cause  us  to  protract  this  sketch 
far  beyond  the  allotted  hour.  It  may  not  be  deemed  im- 
proper however,  to  state,  in  general  terms,  that  the  articles 
usually  disclosed — in  addition  to  the  stone  idols,  idol-pipes, 
circular  stone  plates,  and  fragments  of  mica-membranacea, 
peculiar  to  the  mound  builders — are  funeral  vases,  pots, 

pans,  platters,  and  bowls — all  of  terra-cotta — pipes,  both 
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of  stone  and  clay;  beads  of  bone,  shell  and  clay;  stone 
axes,  mortars,  discoidal  stones,  arrow  and  spear  heads, 
pestles,  circular  stones,  chisels,  fleshing  knives,  bone  awls, 
a  variety  of  shell  and  stone  ornaments,  and  many  other 
things  indicative  of  Indian  arts,  sports  and  customs. 

Compared  with  each  other  these  Indian  tumuli  differ  in 
their  respective  ages.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when 
we  remember  that' the  occupancy  of  this  region  by  the  Red 
men — if  we  may  believe  their  traditions — lasted  for  gene- 
rations. Some  of  these  mounds  cannot  be  less  than  three 
or  four  centuries  old,  while  the  contents  of  others  prove 
that  inhumations  were  niade  in  them  after  contact  with 
the  white  settlers. 

Tomo-chi-chi  pointed  out  to  General  Oglethorpe  a  large 
conical  mound  near  Savannah,  in  which  he  said  the  Yama- 
craw  chief  was  interred,  who  had,  many  years  before,  en- 
tertained a  great  white  man  with  a  red  beard,  who  entered 
the  Savannah  Tiver  in  a  large  vessel,  and  in  his  barge  came 
up  to  Yamacraw  bluflT. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  antecedent  customs  of  the 
nations  with  respect  to  these  tumuli,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
their  use  was  abandoned  very  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the 
colonists.  Instead  of  being  carefully  disposed  in  the  womb 
of  the  laboriously  constructed  mound,  the  dead  were  then 
exposed  upon  hastily  prepared  scaflblds,  hidden  away  in 
ledges  of  rocks,  buried  Ijeueath  the  floors  of  their  lodges, 
concealed  in  hollow  trees,  or  interred  in  the  forests  with 
but  ephemeral  indicia  to  mark  their  last  resting  places. 
That  there  were  inhumations  in  some  of  these  tumuli  sub- 
sequent to  the  period  of  primal  contact  between  the  Indians 
and  the  whites,  we  can  confidently  assert,  as  we  have,  on 
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more  than  one  occasion,  taken  from  the  mounds  on  the 
coast  silver  ornaments  of  European  manufacture,  corroded 
rifle-barrels,  glass  beads,  and  other  articles  obtained 
through  commerce  with  the  Spaniards. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


ANNUAL  MEETING,  OCTOBER  21,   1860,   AT   THE   HA.LL   OF   THE 

SOCIETY,  IN  WORCESTER. 


The  Society  were   called  to  order  by  the   President,   at 
11  o'clock  A.  M. 

The  Kecords  of  the  last  meetiDg  were  read  and  accepted. 

The  Report  of  the  Council,  prepared  by  Hon.  Emory 
Washburn,  was  read  by  him. 

The  Reports  of  the  Treasurer  and  Librarian  were  read 
by  those  officers,  respectively. 

On  motion  of  Judge  Thomas,  these  Reports  were  ac- 
cepted and  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Publication. 

Voted,  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year. 

Nathaniel  Thayer,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  John  G.  Metcalp 
were  designated  as  a  committee  to  receive  and  count  the 
votes  for  President,  who  reported  that  all  the  votes  were 
for  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury. 

A  Committee,  consisting  of  Rev.  Chandler  Robbins, 

D.D.,  Charles  Deane,  Esq.,  and  Hon.  Elijah  B.  Stoi>- 

DARD,  were  appointed  to  prepare  a  list  of  names  /or  the 
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romaiiim;si  otEcers.  on  a  general  ticket,  and  reported  as 

Vice  Presidents: 
Iljn.  Bf^nvamix  F.  Thoilas,  LL.D.,  Boston, 
J.ocEs  Lenox,  E*].,  Xew  York. 

Jlon.  Is.iAC  Davt5.  IX.D.,  Worcester, 

lion.  XATTLi-viEL  B.  Shtktleff,  il.D.,  Boston, 

C'HARLEa  FoL^OM.  Es<^.,  Cambridge, 

SmrEL  F.  Ha^'e.v.  Esq.,  Worcester, 

lif^v.  Edward  E.  ILvle,  Boston, 

Joseph  Sargent.  M.D.,  Worcester, 

Charles  De.ln'e,  Esq.,  Cambridge, 

Ittrv.  Seth  Sweet^er.  D.D.,  Worcester, 

* 

IIoii.  Richard  FROXHiyGnAM,  Charlestown, 
Hon.  Hexrt  Chapen",  Worcester. 

Secrefary  of  Foreijn  Correspondence. 
Hon.  Charles  Si'iixER,  LL.D.,  Boston. 

Secretary  of  Domejftic  Correspondence, 
Hon.  IImory  WASHBiTiX,  LL.D.,  Cambridge. 

Recording  Secretary, 
liov.  Ar/>.vzo  HrLL,  D.D..  Worcester. 

Treasurer. 
XATirAXiEL  Palve,  Esq.,  Worcester.  * 

Committee  of  Publication. 
Samcel  Y.  Ha  vex,  Esq.,  Worcester, 
Itcv.  Edward  Y*.  Hale,  Boston, 
CiLiRLES  Deaxe,  Esq.,  Cambridge. 

Auditors. 
Hon.  Is.VAC  Davis,  LL.D.,  Worcester, 
Hon.  EiiEXEZER  ToRREY,  Fltcliburcr. 


The  votes  were  received  and  counted  by  Nathaniei* 
Thayer,  Esq.  and  Dr.  John  (J.  Metcalf,  who  announced 
that  the  before  named  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected 
to  the  offices  assigned  them* 

Hon.  Stephen  Samsburt,  elected  President,  expressed 
his  thanks  for  the  honor,  and  signified  his  acceptance. 

On  behalf  of  the  Council,  the  President  presented  the 
following  names  of  candidates  proposed  by  them  for  eleo- 
tion  to  membership :  His  Grace,  The  Duke  of  Argyll, 
Scotland;  Hon.  Francis  H.  Dewey,  Worcester;  Hon. 
John  D.  Baldwin,  Worcester;  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Damon, 
D.D.,  Sandwich  Islands;  James  F.  Hunnewell,  Esq., 
Charlestown. 

Henry  Stevens,  Esq.,*  of  London,  by  request,  made 
some  interesting  remarks  on  the  efforts  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum  to  obtain  a  complete  collection  of  American  publica- 
tions. 

The  President  read  a  letter  from  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  State,  in  reply  to  a  communication  from  the 
Society  suggesting  the  expediency  of  a  report  on  the  value 
of  Dr.  Kohl's  copies  of  early  maps  of  the  American  coasts, 
which  have  for  some  time  been  in  possession  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Mr.  Deane  expressed  an  opinion  that  those  maps 
should  be  revised  by*Dr.  Kohl  himself  previously  to  any 
arrangement  for  their  publication. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  the  whole  subject  was 
referred  to  the  Council. 

Dr.  Metoalf  laid  before  the  Society  a  specimen  volume 
of  cuttings  from  newspapers,  made  by  him  during  the  Re- 
bellion ;  of  which  he  had  about  fifty  volumes  that  he  pro- 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 


The  Council  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  respect- 
fully submit  their  Semi-Annual  Report  of  the  condition  of 
its  affairs. 

Nothing  of  marked  or  special  interest  has^  occurred  to 
distinguish  the  history  of  the  half  year  that  has  just  passed. 
The  Report  of  the  Librarian  will  shew  what  has  been  ac- 
complished by  that  indefatigable  ofScer  and  his  assistant, 
in  adding  to  the  already  invaluable  stores  of  Books,  Manu- 
scripts and  Newspapers  during  this  period ;  while  the 
Report  of  the  Treasurer  will  put  the  Society  in  possession 
of  all  necessary  information  as  to  the  state  and  condition  of 
one  of  the  essential  elements  of  success,  the  treasury.  The 
Council  will  content  themselves  to  refer  to  these,  not  deem- 
ing any  conmient  necessary  beyond  a  becoming  expression 
o^  commendation  of  the  acceptable  manner  in  which  these 
officers  have  performed  their  duties. 

What  has  hitherto  been  true,  is  equally  so  at  the  present 
time.  Amid  the  causes  of  congratulation  on  the  part  of 
the  Society  for  the  circumstances  of  prosperity  in  which  we 
meet,  there  is  the  remembrance  suggestive  of  solemn  and 
saddened  feeling  on  the  part  of  all,  that  four  of  our  members 
have  been  removed  by  death  since  our  last  semi-annual  meet- 
ing.   It  may  be  no  occasion  to  indulge  in  eulogies  of  our  late 
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associates,  but  there  is  an  obvious  propriety  in  recording  their 
names  and  the  times  of  their  deaths,  for  future  reference, 
with  a  passing  notice  of  some  of  the  characteristics  which 
marked  them  out  as  worthy  of  being  enrolled  among  those 
who  have  honored  this  Society.  The  first,  in  order  of  time, 
is  that  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Allen,  who  died  at  Worcester 
on  the  6th  of  August,  1869,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two 
years,  or  wanting  only  three  days  of  that  age.  His  was  one 
of  the  names  which  made  Worcester  known  and  respected^  at 
home  and  abroad,  by  their  ability,  their  eminence  in  public 
life,  and  their  private  and^ocial  virtues.  The  Society 
hardly  need  be  reminded,  in  this  connexion,  that  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  now  referred  to,  was  long  the  fellow-citi- 
zen and  associate  of  Governor  Lincoln,  Governor  Davis, 
Judge  Merrick,  Judge  Barton,  Samuel  Jennison,  William 
Lincoln,  Judge  Kinnicutt,  Samuel  M.  Burnside,  Alfred  D. 
Foster,  and  others  whose  memories  have  been  preserved  on 
the  records  of  this  Society,  as  well  as  in  the  grateful  and 
tender  recollection  of  many  of  its  present  members.  In  a. 
community  where  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  places 
of  distinguished  honor  and  trust  are  supposed  to  be  evi- 
dence not  only  of  public  confidence,  but  of  personal  merit,  it 
would  be  all  the  eulogy  which  need  be  paid  to  the  worth  and 
character  of  Chief  Justice  Allen,  to  recite,  in  their  order,  tfie 
offices  whose  duties  he  was  called  frcto  time  to  time  to  fulfil. 
But  a  reference  to  his  earlier  life  may  not  be  inappropriate 
or  ill-timed.  He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Hon.  Joseph  Allen, 
long  one  of  the  most  honored  and  respected  citizens  of  Wor- 
cester. He  was  fitted  for  Yale  College  at  Leicester  Academy, 
and  entered  that  College,  but  did  not  remain  to  receive  a 
degree.    He  studied  his  profession  with  Samuel  M.  Buri^- 
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side,  Esq.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1817.  Hd 
practised  for  a  few  years  in  New  Braintree,  when  he  re- 
'inoved  to  Worcester  and  became  a  partner  with  Grovemor 
Davis  till  1832.  Of  his  rank  and  ability  as  a  lawyer,  little 
more  need  be  said,  than  that  in  a  bar  eminent  as  that  of 
Worcester  County  then  was,  he  held  a  commanding  posi- 
tion till  he  was  appointed  to  the  Bench  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas.  His  first  judicial  appointment  was  to  that 
Bench  in  1842.  After  a  service  of  two  years,  he  resigned 
and  returned  to  the  Bar.  In  1858  he  was  lAde  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Superior  Court  for  the  County  of  Suffolk,  and 
Upon  the  re-formation  of  the  courts  of  the  Commonwealth 
the  following  year,  he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the 
pew  Superior  Court  of  the  State.  This  office  he  held  till 
1867. 

And  here,  again,  the  best  evidence  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  performed  the  duties  of  his  office,  as  well  as  of 
his  ability  and  character  as  a  jurist  and  a  Judge,  is  found  in 
the  universal  fhvor  and  respect  which  he  commanded  from 
the  Bar  and  the  public  at  large.  There  is  no  occasion 
to  enter  into  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  characteristics  which 
distinguished  him.  A  man  cannot  hold  'Such  an  office  for 
the  length  of  time  which  he  did,  without  his  merits  being 
thoroughly  tested ;  knd  by  reminding  this  Society  of  the 
distinguished  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  for  learning, 
keen  discrimination,  firmness  and  integrity,  there  is  little  to 
be  added,  when  speaking  in  the  summary  manner  in  which 
the  subject  must  be  treated,  of  this  part  of  his  personal 
history^ 

He  was  distinguished,  also,  for  the  places  of  high  political 
trust  which  he  was  called  upon  to  fill,  some  of  which  he  owed 
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h«  »  rul>lio  v-lwtiou,  and  some  to  executive  appointment, 
llo  wH*  tlmr  yv«w  a  wpresentative  in  the  General  Court, 
UuAV  vvrttH  ill  tho  State  Senate,  and  from  1849  to  1853,  a 
i^»l»ivMi  nUilivo  ill  thv  Vuited  States  Congress.    In  1853,  he 
^»4.H  %  tuv*m»»oc  of  th^  Constitutional  Convention  of  Massa- 
vluMvtu      In  l>^t:J.  hv  was  appointed  one  of  the  Commis- 
^u^HvtH  i»u  i\\s}  \^H  \}(  Massachusetts  to  adjust  the  terms  of 
Vtio  U\vi»>  tvfc\\wu  itr\"»at  Britain  and  the  United  States,  so 
{\k%  'k<  *\'nl»u;i  il»o  lino  of  U>uudary  between  Maine  and  the 
tUiVt^N  t^^»\tlM^''<  wiis  ciMKvrued.     And  in  1861  was  ap- 
lM*iMivi)  \\*^  ivpkVAVut  Miissachusetts  in  what  was  called  the 
|\»»*\'^»  V\»»»>M^^«H,  ^luclx  w»s  c^mvened  at  Washington  just 
Kt.iuiv  \Us^  \\*Ky  v'i  lUo  it^KtUiou.     It  is,  perhaps,  enough  for 
Ui\<  I'v^M''"^^'^  V'*  ^^^^"^  tutUw  to  say«  that  in  all  those  places 
ilu*  l*.«\\v»   i\\\\  \\\y\\wk\<\^  of  Mr,  \Uou  were  felt  and  acknowl- 
\«\Kvvt(  *v\  Uu  ^^4«v«<U\Nt,  Huvl  tumorvil  and  appreciated  by  the 
|(uWU\>      V^^\\  (MvM«  t^Jiw  Wl  t^  rvHvixl  so  full  of  expressions 
til  ^utUUi-  \>i«uU\lvms'  -^n^l  Civ  or.     lu  the  midst  of  his  judi- 
\M\  \i\\\u  4  \\\^  \\^«  ^(tiokvu  bv   an  iusidious  disease,  from 
\\\\UU  \\\-  \\\*\\^\   »vs'\*\v*tv\l,  h»kI  which  KhI  to  his  resignation 
\k\  (iilit  c   .tuvk  ^wu\  =k  \*K»*Mu  \»\cr  tho  last  voar  or  two  of  his 
\\\\*    \\\  \'\^\\\\*\A  \\\\\\  \\\\'^  iiv^luo  vlutios  and  services  which 
\\^\\\  *\\  \\\\\y\\  \\\A\\s\\\\iAw\\  iho  mauv    voars  of  his  profes- 
**\\^\\s\\  \^\\^\A       U\»  umuuhI  i^  \U^^jlitor  of  KIcazer  James, 
I'Mtj     \i|   iy*\MNs  ^\  \\y\\  ^vm^Mwlvwvl  Inwyor  iu  this  county. 
\\\  \\\^\    \\\^\\\    \\\\\A\M\^\\   \\\\^  v(Uiil\tios   which   dignify   and 
\\\\\*\\\  i\\\\Ai\\  ^\\^^\  vlviu^\v*»Uo  UUv     llo  yiirvived  her  several 

iiiiitil  «u  U(\»  hiui.u  ,.l  Oii«  tt^^iuvm^i  \Siw\i  ^»w  U«\H»  vUtn^ix'ut  occasions,  and  that, 
111!  iiuu  ul  lUi.ui.  ss\u\  Uui  vUwOU  ^A  \\\s\asx  HhH\> ,  h*^  \> a^  oflVml  bv  Governor 
Ituu^N  \U^^  i.Ura.  I.I  K  \sw\  .\\\A\^-s'.    Uv^  i^^viNvxl  lUo  vlcftrw  of  LL.D.  from 
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Charles  C.  Little,  Esq.,  of  Cambridge,  next  in  order  of 
time,  died  August  9,  1869,  at  the  age  of  70  years.  He  was 
born  in  Kennebunk,  Maine,  J.uly  25,  1799 ;  came  early  to 
Boston,  where  he  soon  engaged  in  the  book  business,  and 
for  several  years  was  the  head  of  one  of  the  leading  houses 
in  that  city.  He  was  a  man  of  affairs,  and  brought  into  the 
management  of  his  business  an  energy  and  sagacity  which  in- 
sured success.  Though  he  never  sought  political  preferment, 
he  was  honored  with  places  of  private  trust  which  demanded 
strict  fidelity  and  good  judgment,  and  showed  himself 
worthy  of  the  confidence  thereby  reposed  in  him.  He  was 
twice  married.  His  last  wife,  who  survives  him,  was  a 
daughter  of  the  learned  and  distinguished  Henry  Wheaton, 
the  Diplomatist,  and  author  of  the  well-known  work  on 
International  Law,  whose  name  is  associated  with  the  history 
of  the  country  as  a  Publicist  and  scholar,  and  who  in  hb 
life  was  an  honored  member  of  this  Society. 

Another  of  our  associates,  of  whose  death  and  character 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  speak,  is  the  Rev.  Jo- 
seph B.  Felt,  who  died  at  Salem,  September  8,  1869,  at  the 
mature  age  of  80  years.  He  was,  in  every  respect,  wor- 
thy of  being  remembered  as  a  faithful  and  diligent  antiquary, 
a  ripe  scholar,  and  a  good  man.  He  was  lK)m  in  Salem, 
December  22,  1789,  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  1809, 
but  left  it  in  his  senior  year,  and  for  a  while  engaged  in  busi- 
ness. He,  however,  concluded  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
Ministry,  which  he  did  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Worcester,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1815.  He  was 
employed  in  teaching  school  and  preaching  till  1819.  In  1821 
he  was  settled  over  a  Society  in  Sharon,  but  was  dismissed 

in  April,  1824,  and  in  a  month  or  two  was  installed  over 
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**  «'»«'l«^t.v  in  IlumiltoiK     Ho  remained  there  till  1834,  when 
•»«»  iviii.ivtMl  lo  Hoston,  which  continued  to  be  his  home  un- 
til iNiii*.  whoa  ho  MunuHl  to  Salem  and  resided  there  till 
lii«»  tlouih.     Ilo   lirtd   rt   divided   taste   for  antiquarian  re- 
-tiHivh,  iinil  WHS  dovotiMl  and  indefatigable  in  the  work  in 
whiih  ho  t^ijrrt^rod,     Tlio  rt^sults  of  his  labors  were  import- 
mit  iiiid  vahiHhIo,  though,  like  those  of  most   antiquarian 
mholiirn,  thoy  won^  attiMulod  with  little  edat.     The  anti- 
i|U»y'y,  likn  tho  ^uul  man,  finds  his  best  reward  m  his  own 
iHHis(MouHno88,  nitlior  than  in  any  applause  or  worldly  profit 
ho  may  win  lJion»hy,     >Vhon  Governor  Everett  came  into 
nlHce,  ho  found  lar^o  miantitios  of  papers  in  the  Secretary's 
ortire,  which  coutainod  valuahlo  and  interesting  matter  rela- 
ting to  tho  civil,  military  and  political  history  of  the  Com- 
monwealth,  hut   wciv   in   a  condition    of  such  confusion 
as  to  be  almost  worthless,  fiH)m  l>oing  inaccessible.     With  a 
wise  appreciation  of  tho  qualifictitions  of  Mr.  Felt  for  the 
task,  Governor  Kven»tt  selecttnl  and  commissioned  him  to 
classify  and  arran<;e  \\w\\\  in  such  a  form  that  they  might  be 
readily  referred  to  by  any  one  wishing  to  consult  them.    He 
entered  upon  the  work  in  18IU),  and  continued  it  with  great 
diligence  and  assiduity  till  18.'U),  when,  it  being  desirable  to 
obtain  duplicates  of  various  State  papers,  the  originals  of 
which  had  been  lost,  he  went  to  England  for  that  purpose. 
It  was  during  the  time  of  the  excited  discussion  between 
England  and  America  upon  the  North  Eastern  Boundary 
question,  and  the  English  Government  were  disinclined  to 
open  the  archives  of  American  papers,  and  his  mission  was 
unsuccessful.     The  visit  was  repeated  in  1845  with  better 
success,  in  which  he  spent  six  weeks.     His  w^ork  upon  the 
Massachusetts  archives  was  completed  in  1846,  and  the  vol- 
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umes  which  grew  under  his  hands  and  are  now  in  the  Secre- 
tary's office,  are  a  monument  of  his  good  judgment,  his  dili- 
gence and  patient  labor. 

His  services  in  other  departments  of  literary  labor  were  of-? 
ten  sought,  and  he  was  called  upon  to  preside  over  theological 
and  educational  institutions  ;  but  preferring  the  course  of  life 
which  he  had  adopted,  he  declined  those  invitations.  He 
presided  for  the  term  of  three  years  over  the  Historic 
Genealogical  Society.  Among  the  fruits  of  his  labors  were 
a  large  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Salem  ;  a  History  of  Ipswich, 
Essex  and  Hamilton;  a  volume  of  Collections  of  the 
American  Statistical  Society;  two  large  volumes  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England ;  and  a  historical  ac- 
count of  Massachusetts  Currency ;  besides  numerous  bio- 
graphical and  historical  sketches  and  papers  contributed  to 
various  publications.  In  1857  he  was  honored  by  a  degree 
of  LL.D.  from  Dartmouth  College.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried. For  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  his  life  he  was 
incapacitated  for  labor,  but  not  until  he  had  achieved  enough 
to  merit  the  grateful  thanks  of  every  one  who  shall  come 
after  him  in  the  field  in  which  he  had  toiled  so  faithfully,  so 
diligently,  and  so  trustworthily.  • 

Almost  while  this  report  has  been  in  progress  of 
preparation,  another  of  our  associates  has  been  added 
to  the  list  of  those  who  are  hereafter  to  be  with  us 
only  in  memory.  Frederick  W.  Paine,  Esq.,  of  Wor- 
cester, one  of  the  earliest  and  ever  among  the  most 
useful  members  of  this  institution,  died  September  16, 
1869,  at  the  age  of  81  years.  He  was  born  in  Salem,  and 
was  for  a  while  a  member  of  Harvard  College,  but  left  it  to 
engage  in  commercial  pursuits.    This  led  to  his  residence 
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nUro'Ail  for  Bovcral  years,  and  an  extensive  and  familiar  ac- 
^iniiuki'.iticA',  with  foreign  countries.    On  his  return  to  this 
'lountry,  ha  settled  in  Worcester,  which  was  ever  after  his 
horrify  and  wiUi  whose  growth  and  prosperity  in  business  he 
wtiH  id<}ntiC(*d,    Of  the  various  public  enterprises  which  he 
promoted,  or  in  which  he  took  a  part,  this  may  not  be  the 
occahion  to  speak.    IIo  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  fellow- 
<:jlizenH  to  an  eminent  degree,  as  evinced  by  the  various  of- 
iuM*M  ii(  truHt  and  honor  received  at  their  hands.    He  was  a 
mo«t  diligent  reader  and  student  of  general  literature,  which, 
with  a  remarkably  accurate  and  retentive  memory,  and  the 
wide  scope  of  his  own  personal  observation  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  earth  which  he  had  visited,  made  him,  at   all 
times,  an  interesting  and  instructive  companion  and  asso- 
ciate.   Without  the  slightest  tendency  to  pedantry,  his  mind 
was  stored  with  curious  knowledge  and  useful  and  agreeable 
information.     He  had  the  interests  of  this  Society  much  at 
heart,  and  his  services  in  its  behalf  will  be  greatly  missed 
hereafter.     His  wife  is  still  with  us  to  remind  us  of  the  home 
which  she  rendered  so  pleasant  to  him,  and  in  the  retire- 
ment of  which  he  spent  so  much  of  the  bettor  portion  of 
his  life. 

In  recurring  to  what  this  Society  has  accomplished,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  call  to  mind  the  aims  and  pur- 
poses for  which  this  and  similar  associations  have  been 
formed.  If  its  claims  are  less  pretentious  than  those  of 
many  other  kindred  societies,  it  may  well  rest  content 
that  its  labors  have  an  intimate  relation  to  what  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  historical  literature  and  safe  criticism.  If 
it  is  the  sphere  of  the  historian,  when  treating  of  the  past, 
to  deal  with  philosophy  as  well  as  facts,  and  if  in  so  doing 
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he  is  able  to  offer  the  attractions  of  grace  and  style  in  the 
coloring  and  grouping  of  the  events,  aiid  their  actors,  "with 
which  he  deals,  he  depends  at  last  upon  the  labors  of  the  an- 
tiquary for  the  elements  upon  which  alone  his  ultimate  suc- 
cess must  depend.  Romance  may  amuse,  and  fancy  delight 
the  reader  who  is  content  with  being  pleasantly  excited; 
but  History  is,  at  last,  just  to  herself,  and  vindicates  her 
claim  to  be  an  organ  of  truth.  In  this  she  is  but  the  hand- 
maid of  the  antiquary,  and  a  co-worker  in  the  same  field. 
Their  relation  is  that  of  him  who  digs  and  smelts  and  purifies 
the  ore  to  him  who  coins  and  stamps  it  for  general  circula- 
tion. Nor  is  it  the  historian  alone  who  seeks  the  aid  and 
relies  upon  the  researches  of  the  antiquary.  He  finds  him- 
self affiliated  with  the  Ethnologist  in  developing  the  laws  of 
races  and  of  language,  and  helps  the  Geologist  in  reading 
the  mysterious  pages  of  the  volume  of  nature  which  is  being 
opened  to  human  vision. 

Not  only  is  the  field  of  his  labor  thus  broad  in  its  limits,  but 
such  is  the  harmony  of  action  in  its  various  departments,  that 
however  numerous  its  laborers  are,  they  work  together 
without  clashing  or  embarrassment,  and  the  success  of  one,  so 
far  from  hindering,  helps  on  that  of  many  others.  In  this, 
the  gatherer  up  of  material  for  history  differs,  in  the  mode  in 
which  he  brings  about  results,  from  the  historian  who  elabo- 
rates it  for  use,  since  no  field  is  more  favorable  for  associated 
labor  than  that  in  which  the  antiquary  is  engaged.  No  ri- 
valry ever  embarrasses  him,  nor  do  the  achievements  of  one 
stand  in  the  way  of  those  of  any  other.  And  if  he,  some- 
times, eliminates  error  from  the  pages  of  the  historian,  sepa- 
rating fiction  from  fact,  and  exposing  fallacies  which  pass 
for  philosophy,  he  is  conscious  that,  in  so  doing,  he  is  serv- 
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inrr  flif  rffiHf  of  tnith.  and  will,  in  the  entl.  command  the 
fi'iDhiili'  itwl  n'*4|i<:''t  oftho^K*  who  m  ?ean;iiiiti;  tor  ft.  Oi 
fi'i  V  T'-.v  of  \\\i\  rritinr  hi'^torie^  viiicii  dmi  %.  pIoL^e  in  oar 
tiiifMrif-:.  fifi'l  airf'<-t  t'l  de^^cri^i^  men  and  their  iixoDve:^.  as 

"  II  'I'  fill  tvi'ui-*  ill  w|jif:lj  thev  took  a  part.  azi«i  to  dt^al  widi 
Ml'  -  |iriii('  finfl  cHimf'H  of  the  ri.^  and  fill  ot'dyna&de^  an«I 
Ml  'I*  }«il  itiifj  |Militifii|  revolutions  throa^  wfai«;faL  mea  and 
fi'iiiMfiM  JMivf  iMwrt  \tnf*<\u<:^  may  it  not  he  ?ald  tiiat  inventioa 
1. 1  Mf  Mrfi«>  .  >tii|i|ilic(l  tlio  pliu-e  of  what  wa?  acCoal.  aa«i  in- 
If  fiHi),  HimI  III  ri"4fnn^li  and  diligent  labor.  If  we  mar 
(  I,  ii|f<ii  itii<  li'illiiMiiiy  of  more  than  one  of  our  mo^t  oom- 
I    '  m1  )ii>I ifi  Hill  li  tniitffTH,  it  Is  ehiefly  to  thepn:>duocioD3 

'      '       ni  il.ii*   iImiI   wi'  iu'o  to  look  for  that  work  of  rare 

II  M  '■       •!  I'linilij,  IimiichI,  truthful  history,  written  for 

If     I  '   <M   ii'.H  III   1 1  Mill,  iiimI  pK'df^ed  to  the  porpoae^  of  no 

'       •    l'»i,    »«t     pri*  roiiccivfd    Ihcorj'.     Mr.    Prescott. 

♦  I wh.i    M|fiiii  Milt  riiiifidriMM!,  in  this  respect,  no  one 

'♦'   *'    "  "    I   II    Ml-       "Tlin  nirlicr  historians  of  Greece 

'  '•    "•        ■♦••'♦'  I'    '  !••  iiiitriirt  llian  to  amuse.     In  their 

I       h.i  «  .Miii.jiiii )  llii.^  w err  not  startled  by  the  mar- 

"  ''*     '••    <Hin    liiiHJinli  iriti(v»<  of  our  day,  but  wel- 

*  "    '    '''  '  'j   I"  "lit  Mil*  iiiiiii;iiiMf ions  of  their  readers. 

II'  r  •*' •*  I'MM  lil  lii-iiiiir  will  iii;^,  as  it  (exists  with  the 
"'"'"'  '"  *»"*  '»«ll^  ili.\itlii|iril  uiifil  the  last  century." 
..j*'j  (m  ji  .ilh,,.  1,1  ii,i.  |iiii;Mii,t  nf  history  in  Great  Brit- 
•''"   ^*'   '"I'l-  Mm    IiiIIim  iirr   iif  iirw  fonus  of  historical 

I  •/jijji'i.  iiiwii  ...I.,  Iii;i,.  ii.i  iloruhrrii,  iwiuU*  too  frequently 
fciibn.  J  vjriil  111  (i.tii)  .tml  nt.r.jiiiiiiii  |irf(tnli<M's.  Tory  liisto- 
rii.T  iiiiil  VVlii;*  liini.,ii.:n,  I'n.ir.nhmt  uihj  Catholic  histories 
hiiiMift.^ivi;!^  Ji|)|ji  aiiil,  iiinl  ncrniril  ((»  ntMitnilize  each 
oUji:i .  '     Ahiiiy  III'  tin;  n!ai|iiiM  wtirhl  havti  breu  interested, 
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if  not  astonished,  to  discover  in  the  pages  of  a  cotemporary 
historian,  such  an  exhibition  of  generous  qualities  and  car- 
dinal virtues  in  one  of  the  kings  of  England,  hitherto  re- 
garded, in  so  many  minds,  as  the  combined  impersonation  of 
the  tyrant  and  the  coarse  and  cruel  sensualist.  While,  in 
our  own  country,  some  have  thought  that  changes  in  the  dif- 
ferent editions  of  a  work  were  obnoxious  to  the  suspicion, 
that  the  author's  reflections  upon  the  same  facts  had  more 
to  do  with  the  shifting  phases  of  popular  partisan  judgment 
than  a  scrupulous  regard  for  the  true  philosophy  of  his- 
tory. 

As  has  already  been  said,  it  is  one  of  the  offices  of  the 
antiquary,  not  only  to  supply  the  historian  with  his  facts, 
but  to  see  that  these  are  honestly  used,  and  to  exj^ose  false- 
hoods and  fallacies  in  what  assumes  to  be  history.  And  if 
the  criticism  of  Baron  Bunsen,  as  given  in  a  late  number 
of  the  North  British  Review,  when  speaking  of  scripture 
chronology,  prior  to  Solomon,  is  not  too  severe,  the 
mission,  of  the  antiquary  is  one  of  the  last  which  the  honest 
men  of  the  world  can  aflFord  to  dispense  with.  "All  that, 
now  passes,"  says  he,  "  for  Ancient  Chronologj'',  beyond  that 
fixed  point,  is  the  melancholy  legacy  of  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries,  a  compound  of  intentional  deceit  and 
utter  misconception  of  the  principle  of  historical  research." 
The  hope  is  that  the  salutary  fear  of  this  crucial  test  which 
the  antiquarian  applies  by  his  researches  to  the  brilliant 
thoughts  and  speculations  of  the  historian,  may  relieve  his- 
tory from  being  the  occasion  of  that  keen  criticism  in  which 
Mr.  Macaulay  indulges,  when  speaking,  in  figurative  terms, 
of  the  province  of  literature  being  occupied  by  history.  "  It 
lies,"  says  he,  '^on  the  confines  of  two  distinct  territories. 
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It  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  two  hostile  powers.  Instead 
of  being  equally  shared  between  its  two  rulers,  the  Season 
and  the  Iinagiiuation,  it  falls  alternately  under  the  sole  and 
absolute  dominion  of  each.  It  is  sometimes  fiction^  it  is 
sometimes  theory. "  This  salutary  fear  of  the  keen,  uncom- 
promising ploughshare  of  the  antiquary,  in  laying  open  to 
the  public  eye,  the  soil  which  the  historian  has  cultivated 
and  adorned,  may  account  for  the  reluctance  of  some  writers 
to  favor  their  readers  with  the  sources  from  which  they 
liave  drawn  their  fact^,  or  to  cite  the  authorities  upon  which 
they  have  built  up  their  text.  There  is  a  value  in  a  literary 
police,  even  if  it  do  not  make  all  men  honest. 

But  there  is  enough  of  fable  in  what  passes  for  veritable 
history,  without  descending  to  individual  instances ;  and  we 
are,  every  day,  called  upon  to  give  up  the  beautiful  tradi- 
tions of  the  past,  which  have  become  associated  with  the 
early  memories  of  childhood,  and  even  with  the  riper 
thoughts  of  a  ^vidcr  experience.  Who  does  not  feel  that  it  is 
all  but  historic  sacrDego  to  rob  the  grand  and  majestic 
scenery  of  one  of  the  lakes  of  Switzerland,  of  the  magic  in- 
terest which  the  name  of  Tell  and  the  remembrance  of 
his  renowned  deeds  have  throT\Ti  around  it.  And  who, 
for  hundreds  of  years,  had  the  hardihood  to  doubt 
that  Altorf  was  the  spot  where  his  skill  in  archery 
foiled  the  malice  of  his  oppressor,  or  that  the  very 
rock  upon  which  he  had  leaped,  upon  the  shore  of  that 
lake,  was  marked  by  the  little  temple  which  no  one 
ever  passes  without  reverence.  And  yet,  this  beautiful 
myth  of  the  middle  ages,  has  already  taken  its  place  in 
the  infallible  perspective  of  the  antiquary,  by  the  side 
of  the  adventures  of  Sindbad  the  sailor,  and  the  renowned 
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achievements  of  Amadis  de  Graul.  The  lake  and  the 
mountains,  it  is  true,  are  still  there,  and  the  imagination 
of  the  traveller  is  still  awakened  as  he  looks  on  scenes 
that  are  associated  with  the  incidents  of  so  noble  a  legend. 
But  Baring  Gould  in  his  "  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle 
Ages,"  of  which  we  have  had  a  new  edition  the  current 
year,  has  shown  that  the  boy,  the  arrow,  and  the  father's 
archery,  had  been  the  theme  of  the  Norseman's  evening 
tale  an  hundred  years  before  Gesler  was  born,  and  had 
found  a  place  in  the  legendary  fictions  of  countries  as 
remote  from  each  other  as  Iceland  and  Persia. 

One  can  hardly  forgive  the  iconoclastic  severity  of  re- 
search of  one  of  the  most  industrious  and  infallible  mem- 
bers of  this  association,  who  has  demolished,  at  a  blow, 
the  image  of  female  courage  and  devotion  which  has  so 
long  emblazoned  the  name  of  Pocahontas,  as  almost  the 
patron  saint  of  the  colony  of  Virginia.  We  have  too  few 
of  these  beautiful  traditions  to  afford  to  lose  this,  the 
most  romantic  of  them  all,  which  history  had  repeated 
until  the  world  accepted  it,  and  drew  inspiration  from 
the  unselfish  sacrifice  which  the  dusky  princess  of  a 
powerful  tribe  was  willing  to  offer  to  save  the  life  of  the 
white  man  and  the  stranger.  But  the  hand  of  an  an- 
tiquary was  laid  upon  it,  and  it  is  passing  away  like 
the  dreams  which  even  nations  sometimes  wake  up  to 
find  they  have  been  foolishly  indulging.  The  colony  was 
there,  and  Captain  Smith  was  there,  and  the  majestic 
river  still  flows  by  the  deserted  spot  where  Jamestown 
stood,  but  romance  and  tradition  supply  the  rest  of  the 
picture  which  still  holds  its  place  on  the  walls  of  the 
capitol. 
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Vj'    V  .1-1;    i;-.»;::i:    :.■*.       ij.    loniijuiciin.   ^wnsnni    »   icu. 
i.^«*/:i-;    IT.   ',>r    :f.r:ui*    .r  *jj»    vmnii*    ir  imu^-   "sr    i**ro 

1  .<u.-.i-'t    .?  .•...•r..irr     *r7-T"^j  -:    im^arrii-  Ts«:a.  "an   r:»5iT 

hi/eVjrif;   «:v^:.r.     B  ,*.    :'.i:..-:v    or    :ri«i:ti>r.   ^SjZx   have  to 
fill    up   riTi*:    r^'';or'i.  v.-:.:;^   r.hr    oirliii'r  •^i  TiossoM's   little 
^Xf,TH  hoii^,  'j-ilr.  rivf:  yv:ir*  '--rf.r*:  ti.-:  T\"iir:-^  of  Popham, 
fttill   rrj;*y  F^:  rr^ifif-A  ^jZx  r:i*:   i-IaL-i  of  •_"uttyhunk :    and  this 
with   th*:  hill   Vi<:ri^:ath  which  the   ^arR<cst   Pilgrims  of  Ply- 
mouth   found   a   ?;h^:lt*;r   arid   a   [^ermaneut  home  thirteen 
y<;arH  aft<;r,  will  hav<:  to  }>*:  Wotted  from  memory  as  well 
fiA   nijfht,    U:fonj   the    people   of    New    England   will    be 
rt'iuly  Vf  exf;han^e  the   undying  faith  of  their  fathers  for 
one  of  a  newer  invention.     Nor   is   even   this   attempt   to 
make   hi.ntory   a   Bolitary   one   within   our   own   circle    of 
ohaiervHiion.     Thin  Society  has  on  its  shelves  an  elaborate 
v#ilurne,  d<vHi;.Mied  to  jirenent,  in  a  hi:?torie  form,  the  events 
in  MaHHHchuHcttH  connec^ted  with  the  existence  of  slavery 
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within  it.  It  has  its  basis  on  historic  facts.  It  is  true, 
as  there  narrated,  that  slavery  did  once  exist  here,  and 
that  slaves  were  bought  and  sold,  and,  as  human  chattels, 
were  the  subjects  of  property  in  the  very  colony  that 
published  its  "Body. of  Liberties"  as  early  as  1641.  So 
far,  the  writer  is  repeating  history.  But  when  he  under- 
takes, from  these,  to  deduce  a  reprehensible  intent  or 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  colonists  to  cherish  and  perpetu- 
ate the  institution  among  them,  he  leaves  the  region  of 
history  and  fact,  and  enters  that  of  fancy  and  imagina- 
tion, where  he  is  encountered  at  every  point  by  the  truths 
which  stand  out  upon  the  pages  of  the  antiquary. 

A  still  more  serious  charge  has  been  made  that  there 
are  those  among  our  living  historians  who  do  injustice  to 
the  memories  of  some  whose  good  fame  has  become  a  part 
of  the  historic  treasures  of  the  country.  These  consist,  in 
no  small  degree,  of  the  personal  and  private  reputation  of 
her  great  men.  They  are  made  up  of  the  events  of  an 
entire  life,  and  by  measuring  and  weighing  these  in  their 
aggregates  and  their  average,  rather  than  singling  out, 
here  and  there,  a  fault  or  an  error,  or  blazoning  some  one 
deed  of  merit,  as  if  an  isolated  incident,  or  trait  in  a  life  or 
character,  would  be  a  just  measure  for  estimating  the  true 
standard  of  what  should  be  an  historic  reputation.  Public 
men  are,  ordinarily,  so  far  tried  by  an  ordeal  of  the 
judgments  of  their  own  contemporaries,  that  one  may  gen- 
erally feel  safe  in  accepting  as  the  true  reputation  of  any 
distinguished  statesman,  jurist,  military  commander,  oip 
philanthropist,  whatever  has  come  down  as  the  received 
and  generally  accepted  sentiment  and  conviction  of  his 
companions  and  associates.     And  it  will  ever  be,  to  say 
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tiii*  li  .wf .  M  miiirro  of  prrat  disoonngcmeiit  to  Iiviii£  actors 
if  MM|>..ii<iiit  rvriit**,  if  thr*  rcpntAtions*  of  illustrious  dead 
•••■1^  ti,.  <iii-ii<^4t'iilly  ns^ailcfl  by  writers  of  histori"  to  seire 
•I  |iiii|i..<r  MI-  lulvuni'f  II  thcon*.     When  sncli  an  attempt  is 

**•  I  I",    it   I iiriiiM  the    nntiquary   to    make    the   tield    of 

''• i>lt\  lii-i  own,  find  sit  in  jiulgment  apon    suohasoan 

it  •  I'liiti.  I  \  imlii'iitr  the  ^ood  name  they  had  earned  when 
'*i »"..'  WImIi'  tlirn*  nmy  Im»  little  to  give  point  or  liirect- 
«>  i*  thfjr  t*riii!irk*«,  In-yond  their  general  effect  as 
•••til  •■  oi  tiijuiirtil  iTitirism,  in  respect  to  the  past*  it  is 
I.  .t     tiiii  iih  III    <rp  tliiit  tlirv  must,   for  manv   years  to 

n.      iiii  I  I  In  11  'i)i|iiii'Mtii)n  in  the  histories  of  the  men  and 
II t     iitii   li'i\i«  ^ii^iiMli/.fd  tlie  last  twenty  vears  of 

,11     .imiM  ,  wliirli  MIT  yi't  to  be  written.     We  hare, 

.    I,    I iitl  ilii'ti,  KtHMi  tliv  iittenipts  which  have  been 

mil    I  •    ii>iii«>i«  itit*  ^ri-ilirt  i»r  history  as  to  prominent  men 

<   H,      ,    ,  .ImIimi       Hill   ii    is  boliovcd  that  the  record  of 
M,  I  |.  ii  .  t  III    iniM  iiMi  \vii||   |)n'8erved  to  change  it  now 

i  ,   I  t  It Hi    tii'ii*  'ithi  tlii'n\  H  toohnicsil  defect  in  the 

•I  '.       »■,   niii  ii  iln*  ni.'ii  K*{'  tliMt   diiv  have  been  tried. 

Ii      ii  I  I    I !•  I,  ni  iiiir  rivil   wur  is  so  vast,  the  men 

I  »•»  n  i»M».  I'Mi.ti  ;o  iMiiiion>us,  the  causes  that  led 
I  ''  <  •  t  H 1  •••  I,  .Mill  ilu' s|)riiip4  of  notion  so  hidden, 
•I  !»•"  1 1.  Ill  I  In.  i.\o  I 'I  riMiiiiuiM  obsorviition,  that  to 
«  "11  III"  '  'H»il.  .i(  itii«  ;jimo  limo.  do  justice  to  the 
•■  I  '  I"  II  ti 'II  til  luiiul  II  iiir.-isi  I  ro  (>r  historic  talent  and 
■"'•'I'"  III' li  li't  lull  l\  iiiM'it  :i('riM'di*d  to  auv  cvcn  the  most 
^iJi<  >l  III  1>iiIu.!i.i|iImi  \iu|  !u*r\\  too,  it  may  l)e  added, 
'■  I"  *"  '»  II*  M  i»i  hir*'ii;iiU  labor  I'or  the  antiquary,  in 
"*H  itiiiii  iiml  iun.llhii.  111  v.^itlioriiii;:  up  the  historic  ma- 
il ji.iln  s\hiili    hi.  rtr.iMrrrtI  \»\rr  ovrry  spot   and  region  of 
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this  vast  republic.  To  this  end,  he  must  go  down  below 
the  surface  of  political  life,  to  the  village,  to  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  to  the  privacy  of  the  family  and  the  household. 
It  is  there  that  the  inner  life  of  the  nation  is  to  be 
studied,  and  in  that  way,  only,  can  justice  ever  be  done 
to  the  spirit  of  patriotic  zeal  and  self  devotion  to  country 
which  pervaded  all  classes  through  that  long  struggle  for 
our  national  life.  Even  now  the  memory  of  these  has 
begun  to  fade — not  a  day  is  to  be  lost  in  rescuing  them. 

The  relation  which  the  antiquary  holds  to  the  science  of 
archaeology,  including  the  place  of  man  in  the  developments 
of  geology,  has  been,  heretofore,  illustrated  in  the  able 
and  interesting  reports  and  essays  which  have  appeared  in 
the  printed  proceedings  of  this  Society,  in  reference  to  the 
recent  discoveries  which  throw  light  upon  an  age  that  is 
associated  with  the  lacustrine  abodes  in  Switzerland,  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  of  a  race  whose  history  is  read  only 
in  the  fragmentary  relics  of  their  domestic  life ;  and  in  a 
graphic  exhibition  of  memorials  of  the  primitive  inhabitants 
of  Greorgia,  who  passed  away  without  leaving  the  vestige 
of  a  name,  and  enough  only  of  their  handiwork  to  awaken 
an  ever-curious  desire  to  penetrate  the  mystery  that 
shrouds  their,  doubtless,  long  and  eventful  history. 

To  the  connexion  of  the  antiquary  with  ethnology,  this 
report  has  already  referred.  Interesting  as  that  science 
always  has  been,  and  will  be,  it  is  acquiring  a  new  im- 
portance fipom  the  phases  of  society  which  the  different 
parts  of  our  own  country  are  assuming.  It  would  occupy 
too  much  time,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  attempt  to  treat 
of  these  at  length.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  may, 
hereafter,  receive  that  attention  from  this  body  which  the 
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interest  of  the  subject  deserves.  For  the  present,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  refer  simply  to  theories  that  have  been 
maintained,  and  the  future  forms  of  nationality  they  are 
likely  to  assume  in  our  own  country. 

Notwithstanding  the  almost  infinite  variety  in  what  are 
called  races  among  the  nations  of  tha  earth,  writers  who  have 
made  the  subject  a  study  have  held  that  they  may  all  be 
traced  to  a  common  source  or  origin,  and  that  what  are 
called  the  distinctive  traits  of  form,  color,  and  language, 
as  well  as  of  moral  qualities  and  intellectual  powers,  wit- 
nessed among  the  different  tribes  and  nations  of  the  globe, 
may  be  ascribed  to  such  circumstances  as  climate,  soil,  and 
other  external  influences,  operating  through  a  long  success- 
ion of  ages  upon  the  susceptible  constitution  and  capaci- 
ties of  man.  With  them,  the  blackest  Caffrarian  and  the 
fairest  Anglo-Saxon,  the  most  degraded  Australian  and  the 
highest  type  of  scholarship  and  science  in  France  or 
Germany,  were  rocked,  in  their  infancy,  in  the  same  cradle, 
and  nursed  at  the  same  breast,  but  were  changed  as  they 
grew  up,  by  the  quality  of  the  food  on  which  they  fed, 
and  the  habits  in  which  they  indulged,  and  the  names 
which  they  applied  to  what  they  saw  and  what  they 
wanted.  Whether  these  theories  are  to  be  accepted  with 
entire  faith  or  not,  writers,  who  dlfter  in  other  matters  of 
detail,  seem  to  be  agreed  that  it  is  to  the  more  elevated 
regions  of  Central  Asia  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  birth- 
place and  eariy  home  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  that 
it  was  from  thence,  as  a  common  fountain,  that  success- 
ive streams  of  population  have  flowed  into  and  occupied 
the  habitable  regions  of  the  globe.  However  this  may 
have  been,  the  typos  of  different  races  have  become  too 
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distinct  to  be  mistaken  in  the  classifications  into  which  the 
ethnologist  has  divided  them.  And  the  world  has  come 
to  associate  distinctive  moral  and  intellectual,  as  well  as 
physical,  characteristics  with  each  of  those  classes.  And 
it  has  been  the  business  of  the  antiquary,  as  well  as  the 
ethnologist,  to  analyze  those  and  trace  them  to  their  origin, 
and  to  detect  the  causes  of  the  phenomena  which  they 
exhibit.  The  Teuton  has  presented  one  type  of  nationalitjr, 
the  Celt  another,  while  China,  with  her  uncounted  millions, 
exhibits  the  spectacle  of  a  people,  once  advanced  in  science 
and  the  arts,  suddenly  arrested  and  standing  still  for  ages, 
while  the  rest  of  the  world  has  been  coming  u^,  and 
leaving  them  far  in  the  rear  in  the  march  of  civilization. 

But  this  science  of  ethnology  is  assuming  a  new  and 
increasing  interest  in  its  connexion  with  the  future  of  our 
own  country.  In  the  old  world  each  of  these  races  has 
had  its  own  region  and  its  own  limits  ;  and  there  they  have 
remained,  and  will  yet  remain,  unmixed  and  unchanged  by 
intercourse  or  association.  The  German  and  the  Italian 
are  as  distinct  in  habits,  language  and  looks,  as  they  were 
in  the  time  of  Tacitus.  The  French  and  the  English,  sepa- 
rated only  by  a  little  strait,  and  in  sight  of  each  other, 
are  no  more  identical  in  their  characteristics  than  they 
were  at  the  battle  of  Crecy.  Even  a  subjection  to  one 
government  has  failed  to  assimilate  nationalities  having 
distinct  origins  and  habits  of  thought.  The  heterogeneous 
tribes  and  people  that  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Czar,  and  the  Slavonian  and  Magyar  elements  of  the  Aus- 
trian Empire,  are,  in  their  mner  lives,  as  much  estranged 
from  each  other  as  if  the  government  under  which  they 
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lire  was  as  different  as  the  forms  of  the  language  in  which  ] 
it  publishes  its  decrees. 

The  problem  of  tbe  age  is,  whut  Is  to  be  the  future  of  I 
men,  thua  separated  anil  estmuged  at  home,  planting  them-  ■ 
selves  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  upon  the  ci 
mon  soil  of  this  wostorn  coutineut,  and  helping  to  form 
one  gi'eat  nationality  which  ia  bounded  only  by  the  two 
o«eau8  that  sepaj-ate  it,  on  either  side,  from  the  shores  of 
the  old  world.  It  is  a  phenomenon  full  of  interest,  phyai:- 
cally,  but  far  more  so  socially  and  politically,  to  witness 
the  two  currents  of  civilizatiou  which  have  for  ceuturiesk  I 
been  flowing  in  opposite  directions,  the  TurauiaQ  and  thft  | 
Aryan,  now  meeting  and  mingling  on  the  Pacific  shores  of 
this  western  continent ;  the  Teuton  and  the  Celt  crowding 
her  cities  and  spreading  over  her  prairies,  and  the  emanci- 
pated children  of  Ham  making  their  homes  among  tho 
cotton  fields  of  the  south.  And  when  we  remember  that' 
these  all  are  to  enter  into  tho  composition  of  the  State, 
to  have  a  voice  in  the  choice  of  its  rulers,  and  to  take 
part  in  the  making  of  its  laws,  we  involuntarily  pause 
and  look  around  for  some  oracle  to  solve  the  enigma  of 
our  countiy's  destiny  I  It  is  nut  for  any  one  to  say  thafc 
considerations  like  these  are  trenching  upon  the  province 
of  the  statesman  and  politician,  or  that  the  qnestiona  they 
present  are  outside  of  that  of  the  antiquary.  It  is  a 
question  which  is  to  tax  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest  in 
every  department  of  life.  And  it  will  call  upon  the  Buti~ 
quary  to  investigate  the  changes  through  which  the  race 
has  been  pasaing,  and  the  causes  creating  these  diversi- 
ties in  character,  capacity,  and  types  of  civilization,  and 
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to  detect,  if  possible,  by  what  processes  this  wide  departure 
from  a  common  phase  of  humanity,  is  to  be  restored, 
and  these  strange  linos  of  alien  races  blended  into  a 
common  conaanguinity.  One  thing  seems  to  be  politically 
and  historically  true,  and  that  is,  these  diversities  must 
be  softened  and  these  inequalities  mitigated,  not  by  de- 
grading, but  by  elevating  all  to  something  like  the 
standard  of  the  most  favored,  and  the  races  themselves 
assimilated  in  what  enters  into  a  nation's  character  and 
habits  of  thought,  or  the  problem  of  a  free  and  self- 
governed  democracy  which  our  fatliers  inaugurated  at 
such  a  cost  and  with  so  much  promise,  will  have  been 
frustrated  by  the  vastness  of  the  proportions  to  which  it 
had  grown,  and  the  discordance  of  the  elements  which 
had  entered  into  it. 

Here  then,  ia  work  for  the  antiquary,  no  less  than  the 
politician  and  the  ethnologist.  Theory  and  speculation 
will  not  bo  enough  to  guide  our  rulers  and  our  states- 
men  in  building  up  a  policy  which  shall  carry  us  through 
the  ordeal  upon  which  our  country  ia  entering.  They 
must  borrow  hints  from  the  past,  and  be  guided  by  the 
lights  which  its  history  has  left  along  its  track.  Nor  are 
the  examples  thus  afforded  to  even  a  superficial  observer, 
without  circumstances  of  encouragment,  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  end  to  lie  attained  is  not  the  extermina- 
tion of  any,  but  the  blending  and  harmonizing  of  all 
into  one  homogeneous  whole.  If  white  is  indeed  a  compo- 
sition of  colors,  is  it  too  much  to  hope,  that  these  various 
shades  of  nationality  mny  form  n  yet  better  composition 
than  the  world  has  ever  seen  ?  Compared  with  the  remote 
and  almost  iuhnite   distance  of  time  at  which  these  races 
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separated  themselves  from  a  common  stock,  the  period  has 
been  a  short  one  since  the  process  of  rehabilitation  began 
among  the  nations,  that  is   said  to  have   been  coincident 
with  the  conquests  of  Aleicander,  by  which  the  Greeks  and 
Orientals   were   brought   into   a  common  subjection,  and 
Asia  Minor,   Assyria  and  Media,  with  their  various   na- 
tionalities, were  taught  to  reverence  a  common  sovereign. 
Another  significant  step  in  the  same  direction  was  taken  by 
the  extension  of  the  Roman  triumphs,  and  the  spread  of 
the   iniiierial  government.     And  if  so  much  could  be  ac- 
complinlicd  towards  the  unification  of  so  vast  an  empire 
with    interests    so    diverse,    religious    cults    so    various, 
languages  so  dissimilar,  civilization  so  unequal,  means  of 
intercourse   so    few    and  difficult,   and  system  of   home 
goverrnuent  so   adverse  to  the  provinces   of  the   empire, 
what   may  we  not  hope  of  a  nation  in  which  so  few  of 
these   ol>stacles   in   the   way   of  a  perfect  union  remain? 
Boston  and  St.  Francisco  are  nearer  each  other  than  were 
lionie  and  her  provinces  just  across  the  Alps ;  while  the 
press  and  the  Ujlcgraph  bring  the  remotest  hamlet  into  close 
connexion    with   the   capital,  and  a  common  government 
representing  every  part  of  one  great  republic,  a  common 
administration  of  justice    under  the   same   forms  and  in  a 
common  hmguuge,  must  serve  as  a  tie  to  bind  its  different 
sections  together,  such   as   was   unknown  to  the  empire. 
Nor  ought  we  to  overlook  the  circumstance  that  with  all 
our  se(;ts   in  religion,  if  we  except  the  Paganism  of  the 
Chinese  and   the  abominations    of  Brigham  Young's  Mor- 
monisin,  they  have   a   common  origin  and  profess   to  go 
to  a  common  revelation  for  their  standard.     Besides  these 
we  have  the  common  school  and  the  college  constantly  at 
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work ;  while  the  influence  of  woman,  already  strong  and 
every  day  growing  stronger,  supplies  a  reformatory  power 

of  which  the  eastern  world  was  never  conscious  and  that  is 
but  partially  felt  even  among  the  better  educated  of  the 
European  nations.  Other  circumstances  favorable  to  a 
better  union  might  be  referred  to  in  exhibiting  a  con- 
trast between  our  own  country  in  respect  to  a  fusion  of 
the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  the  Roman 
Empire  in  its  palmiest  days.  But  enough  has  been  shewn 
to  encourage  the  belief,  that  the  influences  here  spoken  of 
are  helping  to  educate  this  great  people  up  to  something 
like  a  common  habit  of  thought,  and  into  a  sympathy  of 
a  common  nationality. 

The  subject,  however,  can  only  be  touched  upon  in  this 
report.  But  enough,  it  is  hoped,  has  been  said  to  awaken 
the  attention  its  importance  deserves.  It  is  but  one  of 
the  many  subjects  to  which  the  Society  may  devote  its 
efforts  according  to  the  means  within  its  command.  In  a 
reading,  thinking,  active  community,  it  can  hardly  fail 
to  make  itself  felt,  whatever  direction  these  efforts  may 
assume.  Every  new  fact  gathered  for  use,  every  rare 
volume  collected  and  placed  upon  its  shelves,  every  memo- 
rial of  the  past,  saved  from  the  obliterating  finger  of 
time,  is  something  gained  in  the  work  to  which  it  has  been 
consecrated,  and  adds  a  new  tie  between  the  present  and 
the  past,  and  a  new  element  of  assimilation  between  the 
people  and  the  parts  of  this  vast  republic. 

For  the  Council, 

EMORY  WASHBURN. 


^Treasurer's  Eeport* 


The  Treasurer  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  submita  the  fol- 
lowing semi-annual  Beport,  for  the  six  months  ending  October  20, 1869. 

The  Librarian's  and  General  Fund^  April  27, 1869,  was  $25,521.80 
Received  for  dividends\nd  Interest  since,  1,234.40 

Amount  realized  bj  Railroad  Stocks  advanced 

to  par, 1,877.60 

$28,633.80 
Paid  for  salaries  and  incidental  expenses,  1,078.45 

Present  amonnt  of  the  Fund,     ....  $27,555.35 

The  CoUecHon  and  Besearch  Fund,  April  27, 1869,  was  $11,161.92 
Received  fbr  dividends  and  interest  since,  508.68 

For  premium  on  Bonds  sold  and  advance  on 

Railroad  Stock,         .        .        .        .        .  1,047.50 

$12,718.08 
Paid  part  of  Librarian's  salary  and  sundries,  119.75  . 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund,    ....  12,598.33 

The  Bookbinding  Fund,  April  27, 1869,  was         .  $9,388.29 
Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since,  428.17 
For  premium  on  Bonds  and  advanced  Rail- 
road Stock, 707.50 

$10,523.96 
Paid  for  binding  and  part  of  salary  of  As- 
sistant Librarian 506.15 


Present  amount  of  the  Fund,    ....  10,017.81 

The  Publishing  Fund,  April  27, 1869,  was  .  .  $8,895.03 

Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since,  .       353.58 

Received  from  sale  of  Publications,         .  .         71.67 

For  premium  on  Bonds  sold,  .  .       220.00 


$9,540.18 
Paid  for  publication  of  semi-annual  Report,  246.08 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund,  .        .        .  9,294,10 

Amount  carried  forward,        .        .        .  $59,465.59 
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Amount  broQj^ht  forward, 

The  Salisbury  Building  Fund,  April  27, 1869,  was 
Received  fot  interest  since, 

Paid  inteiest  on  Bond  bought, 
Present  amount  of  the  Fund, 

The  Isaac  Davis  Book  Fund,  April  27, 1869,  was 
Received  for  interest  since, 

Paid  for  boolcs  purchased. 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund,    .       • 

The  Lincoln  Fund,  April  27, 1869,  was 
Received  for  interest  since, 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, 

Aggregate  of  the  seven  Funds, 
Cash  on  hand  included  in  foregoing  statement. 

Investments. 

The  Librarian's  and  General  Fund  is  invested  in- 

BanlLStoclc, 

Railroad  Stock,        .... 
.  Railroad  Boi^ds,       .... 
United  States  Bonds, 
City  of  Chicago  7  per  cent.  Bonds, 
Demand  Kotes,         .... 
Cash, 


The  CollecHcn  and  Besearch  Fund  is  invested  in— 

Bank  Stock, 
Railroad  Stock, 
Railroad  Bonds, 
United  States  Bonds, 
City  Bond, 
Cash, 


The  Bookbinding  Fund  is  invested  in— 

Bank  Stock,       .       .       .        . 
Railroad  Stock, 


$59,465.69 

$8,668.00 
246.25 


$8^914.25 
13.58 


$620.58 
16.00 


8,900.67 


$635.58 
93.87 


$955.00 
23.20 


541.71 


978.20 


$69.886.17 
392.75 


$14,400.00 
5,100.00 
5,693.42 
1,000.00 
•1,000.00 
350.00 
11.93 


27,555.35 


$4,200.00 

800.00 

4,800.00 

2,250.00 

500.00 

48.33 


12^98.33 


$5,700.00 
1,000.00 


6,700.00 


Amount  carried  forward, 


$46,863.68 
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Amoant  broa^t  forwmrd.  $46,853.68 

BaOroadBoods 2.000.00 

Unit^  Sutes  Bonds 1^900.00 

Caah 17.81 

10,017.81 

TKe  FubliMhing  Fund  U  imrtUed  in—  * 

Bank  Stock tLSOO-OO 

Railroad  Bondj 3.000.00 

City  of  Cbica^  7  per  cent  Bond,    .       .        .    1.000.00 

United  Sutes  Bondj 2.700.00 

Demand  Notes, OOaOO 

Cai>b, M.10 

9.2M.10 

TKe  Saliahurif  BuQdiKg  Fund  is  inttMed  in— 

Railroad  Bond, fTOO.OO 

City  of  Worcester  Bonds,  ....    8,200.00 

Cash 67 

8,900.67 

The  Isaac  Davis  Fund  is  invested  in — 

City  of  Worcester  Bond,  ....    foOOiX) 

Cash, 41.71 

641.71 

The  Lincoln  Fund  is  invested  in — 

City  of  Worcester  Bonds,           ....     $800.00 
Cash, 178.20 

978.20 

Total  of  the  seven  Funds,        .        .        .  $69,886.17 

Respectfully  submitted. 

XATHAXIEL  PAINE,  Treasurer. 


Worcester,  October  20,  1869. 

Worcester,  October  21, 1869. 

We  have  examined  the  above  account,  and  find  it  correct  and  properly- 
vouched.  We  have  also  examined  the  investments  and  find  them 
as  stated. 


ISAAC  DAVIS,  I     A^^auam 

£B£N£Z£R  TORREY,  J  -*««»«^- 


REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN. 


A  general  statement  of  accessions  since  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Society  may  be  made  as  follows  : 

There  have  heen  received  In  masses — 
From  the  family  of  the  late  Judge  Allen,  ninetj-two  Books      B.    P. 

and  fourteen  hundred  and   forty-four   Pamphlets.  92  1444 

From  the  family  of  the  late  Frederic  W.  Paine,  Esq.,  through 
Bev.  George  S.  Paine,  three  hundred  and  sixteen  Books 
and  twenty-two  Pamphlets,  besides  eighty-one  volumes  of 
iUustrated  and  other  newspapers,  unbound,  316      22 

From  Bev.  H.  L.  Jones,  of  Fitchburg,         .        .        ,        .       28    252 

«<     Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Thomas, 84    123 

''     Ellis  Peterson,  Esq.,        .        , 31    295 

^^     Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  .......       92    141 

643  2277 

Beceived  from  other  sources,  as  gifts, 282  1192 

**  "    exchanges,' 72      73 

«^  ^^    purchases,  .......        21 

"  **    binder, ,        .        .     230 

Total  of  accessions,        ....   1229  3543 

The  donations  will  be  particularly  described  in  a  list  to 
be  annexed  to  this  report. 

It  has  not  been  customary  to  regard  files  of  newspapers 
as  volumes  until  they  are  bound;  and  consequently  the 
eighty-one  volumes  of  illustrated  and  other  papers  from 
Mr.  Paine  are  not  included  in  the  number  of  books  received 
from  him.  The  desire  has  been  expressed  that  the  entire 
gift  may  be  considered  as  a  legacy  from  our  lamented  asso- 
ciate, being  a  fulfilment,  in  part,  of  his  known  wishes. 
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'Hie  gift  from  Judge  Thomas,  which  comprehended  some 
very  choice  books,  was  accompanied  by  a  request  that  he 
might  be  furuiBhed  with  a  list  of  the  local  histories  now  in 
the  library,  with  a  view  to  an  effort  for  aupplying  deScieii- 
CCS  in  that  important  department. 

The  gift  from  Hon.  Isaac  Davia  is  composed  of  four 
books  and  one  hundred  and  forty  pamphlets  presented  by 
him  to  the  general  library,  and  of  eighty-eight  volumeB 
and  one  pamplilet  purchased  with  money  be  had  advanced 
for  the  "Isaac  Davia  Alcove"  of  works  relating  to  the 
original  Spanish  American  Provinces. 

If  aims  and  provisions  like  those  above  mentioned,  for 
completing  special  classes  of  publications,  were  increased 
in  number  and  extent,  they  would  add  immensely  to  the 
value,  and  to  the  reputation  of  our  library,  as  a  superior 
source  of  definite  and  comprehensive  information.  Fulness 
and  distinctness  of  knowledge  are  equally  demanded  of 
those  who  undertake  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  students 
in  any  department  of  research ;  and  a  few  specialities  well 
supplied  will  tell  marvelously  in  an  estimate  of  services 
rendered  to  the  reading  community.  That  they  also  serve 
exceedingly  well  as  memorials  of  their  collectors  and 
donors,  is  sufficiently  mauifested  by  the  noany  honored 
names  attaohod  to  portions  of  public  libraries  abroad.  Our 
alcoves  are  uow  so  fully  occupied  that  it  is  not  practicable 
to  distribute  books  a'ccordiug  to  their  distinctive  subjocta  or 
character,  except  in  a  limited  way;  but  when  the  anticipa- 
ted enlargement  of  the  building  is  completed,  it  is  hoped 
there  may  be  alcoves  for  special  dasses,  and  also  for  special 
danations  that  may  be  general  in  the  nature  of  their  ma> 
terials.     Mr.    Barton,    the     assistant   librarian,    has    been 
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making  great  efforts  to  obtain  additional  shelf-room,  and 
also  to  bring  together  cognate  works  that  have  unavoidably 
been  separated.  In  this  process  he  has  sifted  out  certain 
books  which  were  neither  ornameDtul  nor  particularly 
useful  in  their  recent  places,  (for  example,  school  books, 
and  elementary  ti'eatises  upon  scientific  subjects,  super- 
seded by  later  theories  or  discoveries,)  and  has  consigned 
them  to  a  more  retired,  but  by  no  meaus  dishonorable 
position  in  another  apartment.  If  we  may  be  able,  awhile 
longer,  vrithout  increase  of  space,  to  find  suitable  accommo- 
dation for  the  natural  growth  of  the  library,  it  must  be 
by  means  of  similar  measures. 

Seventy-two  books  and  seventy-three  pamphlets  are  men- 
tioned aa  derived  from  exchanges.  These  are  chiefly  stand- 
ard historical  works,  many  of  them  recent  publications 
obtained  directly  from  dealers,  and  would  have  required 
a.  considerable  expenditure  if  purchased  with  money.  In 
every  progrensive  library,  accustomed  to  receive  miscello- 
neoaa  contributions  from  its  friends,  there  will  be  an  accu- 
mulation of  duplicate  matter  that,  with  patience  and  the 
exercise  of  judgement  in  the  use  of  opportunities,  may 
be  profitably  employed  for  exchange.  It  is  desii'ahle  that 
this  should  bo  generally  understood,  because  some  persona 
are  careful  to  abstain  from  sending  us  duplicates  lest  they 
should  be  burdensome,  when  in  fact  they  are  funds  from 
which  are  not  unfrequently  drawn  most  valuable  supplies. 
They  are  consequently  gifts  hardly  less  to  be  desired 
than  first  copies  having  the  same  intidnsic  merits,  and  may 
avail  as  much  for  the  credit  of  the  donor  as  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Society. 

The  operation  of  exchange,  however,  requires  a  good 
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deal  of  discretion   as  well   as  care   and   attention.     A  dif--' 
fereat  editiou  in  not  a  duplicate ;  nor  should  a  presentation 
copy  from  an  autlior,  or  one   bearing  the  particular  mark 
or   expressed    intention   of    tho   donor,    be   so    regardei 
Tliere  are  cases,  too,  where  a  book  may  properly  be  i 
posed  of  on  substittitiug  another  of  equal  value  in  its  place. 
But  there  will  also    be    numerous  books    and    pamphlets 
whose    presence     in    the    library   has    no    other    purpose 
than  its  general    advantage   and    increase,    whose   highei 
use  and  honor  are  in  that  form  of  service  which  will  1 
promote  its   iatorests.     It  is  probable  that  the  practise  of 
mutual  exchanges  between  libraries  in  different  States  will 
is  time  be  reduced  to  a  regular  and  well  organized  system. 
It  is   laborious,  as    it   involves   au  adjustment  of  values; 
but  it  is   far  better,   in  every  point  of  view,  than   sales 
by  auction,  which   have  sometimes  been  resorted  to   as  a 
method  of  utilizing  such  spare  collections, 

Two  hundred  and  thirty  volumes  are  mentioned  as  com- 
ing from  the  binder.  These  are  mostly  newspapers  and 
periodicals  that  were  brought  together  and  arranged  by 
the  assistant  librarian.  They  have  somewhat  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  original  material  that  a  manufactured  article 
has  to  the  substance  of  which  it  is  composed.  Indeed,  it 
is  often  easier  to  make  a  perfect  thing  of  a  crude  masa 
of  metal,  or  a  rough  block  of  wood,  than  out  of  irregu- 
lar Dumhers  of  a  periodical  publication.  It  is  not  unusual, 
with  us,  for  years  to  separate  tho  periods  at  which  we 
became  possessed  of  tho  different  parts  now  conjoined  to 
constitute  a  volume  that,  as  such,  is  the  work  of  our  hands, 
and  entitled  to  be  registered  as  au  accession.  The  same 
designation,  moreover,  is  not  inappropriate  to  any  material 


whicli  haa  now  aaaumed  for  the  first  time  that  substantial 
and  permanent  form. 

By  the  generosity  and  msdom  of  our  President , 
the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  was  Bome  years  ago 
established  as  a  fund  the  amiuul  income  of  which  might 
be  applied  to  defray  the  expense  of  putting  fugitive  litera- 
ture into  the  custody  of  durable  binding.  It  will  occur 
to  any  one  that,  at  present  prices,  the  income  of  five 
thousand  dollars  would  hardly  pay  the  cost  of  binding  so 
many  volumes  ae  are  noted  in  this  semi-annnal  record, 
especially  if  many  of  them  are  newspapers.  But  partly 
on  the  principle  of"  the  maxim  from  Cicero.  " Maijnum 
vectigai  parsiinonia,"  which  our  President  once  quoted  as 
a  classical  consolation  for  involuntary  economy,  and  partly 
for  the  want  of  satisfactory  preparation,  on  account  of  im- 
perfect materials  and  the  absence  of  the  requisite  manual 
force  for  their  arrangement,  the  fund  was  permitted,  for 
awhile,  to  draw  nourishment  from  its  own  bosom.  It  has 
thus  become  one  of  the  most  serviceable  foundations  that 
the  Society  possesses,  on  which  we  depend  for  much  of  our 
distinctive  progress  ;  ns  from  the  nature  of  our  institution, 
a  larger  proportion  than  in  other  libraries  of  the  contribu- 
tions it  receives,  requires  to  be  not  only  assorted  but 
protected  by  binding  at  considerable  expense,  before  it  can 
take  its  proper  place  among  our  permanent  collections. 

It  will  bo  seen  that  the  present  semi-annual  account 
compares  favorably  with  preceding  ones ;  and  that  the 
Society  maintains  its  place  in  the  confidence  and  favor  of 
the  community.  It  might  take  more  pride  in  its  pros- 
perity if  it  were  better  able  to  make  an  adequate  return 
to  the  public,  through  the  press,  from  the  literary  treas- 
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ares  it  possesses,  and  the  intellectual  capacities  of  ita 
members.  Fortunately  it  has  an  unlimited  future  Before 
it,  and  may,  in  time,  bring  up  its  arrearages  in  that  branch 
of  itfl  proper  functions. 

It  will  be  neither  out  of  place  nor  out  of  time  to  take 
from  our  files  of  correspondence  an  interesting  letter  of 
Baron  Von  Humboldt,  and  afford  it  the  chance  of  being 
printed  with  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting.  It  was 
written  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  publication  of  arcb^o- 
logieal  papers  by  this  Society.  '  In  the  report  of  the  Coun- 
cil, next  succeeding  the  death  of  that  great  man,  prepared 
by  Mr.  Folsom,  it  was  said  of  hira,  "He  may  now  be 
regarded  as  the  patron  saint  of  all  antiquarian  societies ; 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  re8ect,  tliat  in  the  lost  year  of  his 
life,  be  expressed  so  warm  an  interest  in  the  transactions 
of  our  own,  which  by  its  two-fold  name  of  Antiquarian 
and  American,  presented  a  double  claim  to  his  notice;  and 
that  his  failing  health  alone  prevented  a  written  commuui- 
cation  to  the  Society  through  our  respected  President. 
Such  a  communication  would  have  been  kept  forever  in 
our  archives  as  a  precious  personal  memorial."  The 
actual  and  early  conunuuication,  which  I  hold  in  my  baud, 
was  not  at  the  moment  brought  to  mind ;  but  now  that 
we  have  recently  participated  ia  a  commemoration  of  the 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  day  of  his  birth,  the  fault 
of  that  omission  may  suitably  be  repaired.  The  letter 
was  written  in  Paris  where  Humboldt  had  just  received, 
through  the  hand  of  Mr.  Bancroft  the  historian,  to  whom  it 
ia  addressed,  a  copy  of  the  first  volume  of  our  Arcbteologia. 

"I  renew  to  you,  my  excellent  friend,  tlie  expreasioii  of  pleasure 
which    the    intereetlog  volume    oa  the    antlq^iiiljea   of  the  prliuitive 
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nations  of  America  baa  given  me.  Tour  truly  pBtrioHo  Institu- 
tion will  tlirow  the  greatest  light  on  an  object  of  the  highest 
interest  to  the  history  of  man.  1  have  been  pariicQlarly  strtick 
with  what  Is  said  of  the  short,  thick  skeletons  of  the  mounds  (p. 
210,)  compared  with  the  taller  form  of  the  present  race  of  Indiana. 
Tbe  ancient  nations  must  then  have  had  a  greater  resemblance  to  the 
Mexicans  and  Peruvians  of  the  present  day.  I  have  for  a  long  time 
Insisted  on  these  osleological  diOereuces  which  arc  obseiTL'd  between 
the  short  and  thick  Mexicans  and  your  more  beautiful  and  taller 
aavaftes.  As  Mr.  Mitchell  (p.  341.)  has  recently  supposed  thai  the 
ancient  Inhabitants  of  tbe  United  States— those  who  built  tbe  rortlfl- 
cations,—  might  have  been  Scandinavians  and  not  Tartars,  (  he  should 
have  said  of  the  Mongol  race,  for  the  Tartars  or  Turcomans,  form 
abeautirul  white  race  of  tbe  Caucasus,  and  Mr.  Mitchell  seems  to 
confound  the  Tartars  and  the  Mongols,)  It  becomes  of  the  highest 
interest  to  examine  osteologically  to  what  race  the  sculls  of  the  mounds, 
of  which  Mr.  Atwal«r  possesses  more  than  fifty,  actually  belong. 

These,  then,  are  the  requisites  that  you  ought  to  address  to  this 
palrioHo  Society: 

1.  It  Is  necessary  to  determine  osteologically.  If  the  sculls  of  the 
caves,  enveloped    like  the    mummies  of  tbe  Ules  of  Austral-Asia, 

differ  from  tbe  sculls  of  the  mounds,  in  order  to  know  if  the  people 
which  made  the  beautiful  textures  is  tlie  same  as  that  which  built 
the  fortiiicatious,  and  with  what  nation  they  bare  the  greatest  analogy. 

2.  This  comparison  cannot  well  be  made  except  la  the  cabinets 
of  Europe,  where,  as  at  Paris  and  at  Gottingen,  there  are  collections 
of  the  sculls  of  different  American  races.  It  would  therefore  be 
necessary  to  send  to  M.  Blumenbach,  or,  (as  he  is  already  far  ad- 
vanced in  years.)  to  M,  Cuvier  at  Paris: 

(a.)  Sculla  and  other  parts  of  the  skeletons  of  the  mounds. 

(b.)  Sculls  from  the  caves,  which  were  enveloped  in  textures  similar 
to  those  of  the  Australians. 

(c.)  Any  scull  of  a  Sbawanoe,  Seneca,  or  Delaware  Indian  of 
the  present  day. 

3.  Examine  ir  the  brass  found  in  the  mounds  contains  an;  da — If 
it  is  the  aes,  as  in  Peru. 

i.  Examine  how  far  to  the  west  tbe  fortifloations  extend ;  the  forttll- 
CBtions,  of  witloh  the  form    Is  very    characteristlcal,  are  well  dis- 
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tlnjoilflhed  from  the  moands.  l^ese  lut  may  hftve  be«B  erected  by 
niif  loiirt  who  hare  no  common  origin.  The  idea  of  making  a  raonnd  of 
ht)ii(>M  prcrtent^  itnelf  ererywhere.  I  have  pointed  out  noafet  heektu 
a  mtino  <*v(!n  as  far  as  the  plains  of  Varinas.  (Belat.  Hisr.  T.  n..  pp. 
157-^,  (*(].  hi  4")  The  most  ancient  habitations  of  the  Aztees  were 
on  rlio  liio  (ilia,  and  the  people  of  Moqni  still  eonstmct  houses  of 
iirv(*rul  Ntorlus.    (KHsal  Politiqne  sur  le  Mexiqne  T.  I.,  pp.  397, 905.) 

A.  M.  (le  Voliicy  haA  pretended  that  the  Indians  of  the  Ohio  are 
tM>rii  whitv,  and  that  they  are  only  tanned  by  the  snn.  He  quotes 
*»  Utth  Turtle r  This  observation  is  entirely  contrary  to  what  we  see 
iiiiioii^r  |)|(.  M(*xlcnii8  and  Peruvians,  where  the  opulent,  who  are  never 
«*x|Mm(Ml  to  the  sun,  have  the  covered  parts  of  the  body  brown  or 
f'o|i|MM'  rolored  as  well  as  the  uncovered  parts.  On  the  other 
liiiiiil,  iIh*  iCstiiilmaux,  who  seem  to  be  a  race  totally  distinct  from 
ilif  rf*Nt  of  tlio  AiiM*rlciiii8,  arc  born  white,  and  are  brown  only  because 
lli«*.v  uro  Hiiii-biirnt.  I  wish  to  know  if  the  savages  of  the  present  day 
III  Uio  t'lillrd  S(nt.4;s  are  of  copper  color  in  those  parts  of  the  body 
wlil(*li  uro  not  <*xpoMed  to  the  sun,  and  what  occasioned  the  error  of 
M.  do  Voliioy.  (Kssay  rolltlquo  T.  I.,  p.  84.)  This  point  is  very  im- 
pf  tit  nut  on  niMMiiiiit  of  the  protended  identity  of  the  race  of  the 
AiiKM'IniiiM.  On  tlio  north-west  coast  ihere  are  tribes  which  are  bom 
wlillo,  lit  rtoiiK  Hay,  lut.  Al  de^.  10  mln.  I  have  treated  this  subject 
uiiow.     (  Uolat.  Hist.  T.  I.,  pp.  408,  503  and  pp.  572,  674.) 

(1.  Tlio  iiaildim  of  the  east  of  Asia  —  for  example  the  Chinese  —  detest 
iiillU.  In  llifiro  any  proof  that  the  savage  Indians  of  the  United  States 
liiivo  i*vor  iiiltkod  tlio  bison?  Have  the  savages  ever  tamed  the  bison? 
Hiiuiiini  tiiyM,  (oap.  t.'l,  p.  40.)  that  domesticated  stags  were  found 
111  Mniiili  rurollna.  lias  anything  analagous  to  that  been  observed? 
Tlu«  lilNiory  of  tlie  (loniestlc  animals  Is  very  important,  and,  not- 
wtiliNiuiKlIng  the  clvlll/allon  of  its  ancient  inhabitants,  it  does  not  seem 
Mint  AiiiorltMi  ovor  had  nations  leading  a  pastoral  life.  As  it  is  not 
known  who  ereoted  \\\i\  mounds,  and  as  horses  and  black  cattle  have 
exIttiMl  In  l(M«Iaii(l,  It  Is  neeessary  to  examine  carefully  everything  in 
the  mioiiikU  wlii(!h  resembles  the  horse  or  the  ox.  (Kelat.  Hist.  T.  U., 
p.  007.) 

7.  A  Nlm])lo  traiiHlatlon  of  the  2d  and  3d  parts  of  the  third  volume 
of  the  MIMirldnt^s  of  Adeliing  and  Vatcr,  published  in  1815  or  1816, 
would  bo  of  high  Importance.    It  would  be  a  frame  to  which  additions 
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might  be  made.  There  are  but  900  pages  describing  the  langaaget 
from  the  straits  of  Magellan  to  the  Eskimaux.  It  would  not  be  advisa- 
ble to  make  corrections ;  there  woald  be  no  end  to  that ;  but  simply  to 
have  a  literal  translation  made,  for  money.  We  should  then  see  that 
what  Bfr.  Zeisberger  took  to  be  peculiarities  of  a  single  language 
beloi^gs  to  the  whole  family  of  American  languages.  The  essays  of 
Mr.  Barton  are  too  imperfect,  too  far  removed  from  all  enquiries  into 
grammatical  forms.  Nothing  will  be  discovered  by  directing  the 
attention  to  the  vocabulary  —  to  the  roots  alone.  It  is  necessary  to 
enter  into  the  mechanism  of  the  languages. 

It  would  be  Idnd  in  you  to  translate  my  letter  into  English,  and  in 
that  shape  communicate  it  to  the  respectable  Society  at  Worcester.  I 
have  written  a  long  letter,  but  you  know  I  love  to  consider  myself 
as  particularly  belonging  to  you,  and  that  I  take  the  liveliest  interest  in 
everything  which  concerns  your  beautiful  country. 

[Signed,]  A.  Humboldt. 

In  sending  the  sculls  to  Europe,  it  would  be  necessary  to  mention 
all  local  circumstances. 

Paris,  Sept.,  1821." 

It  does  not  appear  frqin  the  records  when  this  letter, 
so  translated,  was  received  by  the  Society,  or  what 
action  was  taken  upon  its  suggestions.  As  it  could  not 
have  been  less  than  a  month  on  its  way,  it  probably 
arrived  near  the  end  of  October,  while  the  books  and 
papers  were  passing  from  the  custody  of  the  President, 
Mr.  Thomas,  to  the  building  he  had  just  completed  for 
a  library  and  cabinet.  In  the  record  of  a  meeting  held 
on  the  23d  of  that  month,  it  is  mentioned  that  several 
communications  had  been  received  from  members,  which, 
in  addition  to  those  previously  on  file,  warrant  the  promise 
of  another  volume  whenever  the  pecuniary  circumstances 
of  the  Society  shall  justify  its  publication.  A  committee 
was  soon  after  appointed  *^to  devise  ways  and  means  to 
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continue  tho  publications  of  the  Society,"  by  whom  a 
<:in!iilar  wan  issued  soliciting  subscriptions.  But  it  was 
not  until  IH.'Ui  that  the  second  yolume  of  Archfeologia  was 
pul)Hslicd.  It  was  chiefly'  occupied  by  Mr.  Gallatin's 
IcMirnod  and  able  synopsis  of  the  Indian  Tribes  north 
of  tho  (iulf  of  Mexico  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
Kranunatical  notices  and  comparisons  of  their  yocabularies. 
Tliirt  <*.lal)orate  essay  owed  its  origin  to  a  request  from 
lliiniboldt  directly  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  as  the  latter  states 
in  tli<^  pn^face  to  his  paper. 

Tho  other  ]K)ints  of  inquiry  contained  in  the  letter  jost 
road,  it  is  to  bo  presumed,  the  Society  had  not  the  means 
of  invoHtigaling  and  discussing  in  a  satis£Eu;tory  manner. 

Wo  are  thus  reminded  of  the  Intimate  relations  of  the 

^roat  rhihmopher  to  this   institution,  of  its  peculiar  obli- 

^atloMH    to    him,    and   tho    special  reasons  its  members 

havo   for  I'liorishing  the  memory  of   their  distinguished 

HHHoi^iaU^  • 

S.  E.  HAVEN, 

librarian. 


Sonors  anti  ]9onatton0. 


The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Worcester. — ^Their 
Annual  Report  for  1868-9 ;  two  Directories ;  one  hundred  and 
forty-three  numbers  of  Periodicals,  English  and  American ;  and 
files  of  twenty-three  Newspapers,  in  continuation. 

The  Free  Pubuc  Libbart,  Worcester. — ^Their  Ninth  Annual 
Report ;  and  files  of  thirty-four  Newspapers. 

Simeon  Thobipson,  Esq.,  Worcester. — One  large  Colored  Print 

Mr.  Freeman  Brown,  Worcester. — ^Early  copies  of  the  Boston 
Grazette  and  National  ^gis. 

Mr.  Wiluam  H.  Montague,  Boston. — ^A  Wax  impression  from 
the  Seal  of  the  Patriot  James  Otis. 

John  G.  Metcalf,  MD.,  Mendon.-^Autograph  Letters  of  James 
Madison  and  Edmund  Quincy ;  also  one  Sermon ;  and  a  fac- 
simile of  the  Boston  Gazette  of  March  12,  1770. 

Steph«n  Salisbury,  Jr.,  Esq.,  of  Worcester. — ^A  small  parcel  of 
Handbills. 

Mrs.  H.  p.  Sturgis,  Boston, — 'The  Nation;  and  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
in  continuation. 

Rev.  Geo.  Stur«is  Paine,  Worcester. — Saurin's  Sermons,  nine 
vols.  French  Ed.  1749 ;  and  forty-six  IJnglish  and  American 
Periodicals. 

Rev.  John  Weiss,  Watertown, — Seven  of  his  Sermons ;  and  the 
First  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Free  Public 
Library  of  Watertown. 

D.  P.  CoRET,  Esq.,  Bostoi^— -Two  Maiden  town  Documents. 
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J.  EvAitTs  Greene,  Esq.,  Worcester. — ^Three  vols,  of  Alden's  col- 
lection of  E|)itiij)li8. 

JosEiMi  Dkaper,   M.D.,    Worcester. — Five   Insane   Hospital  Re- 

poHs. 

Hox.  Charles  Sumner,  Washington. —  Twelve  miscellaneous 
Pamphlets  ;   and  various  Newspapers. 

• 

Rev.  Edwin  M.  Stone,  Providence,  R.  I. — His  Memoir  of 
Thomas  Alexander  Tefft;  fourteen  City  Documents;  and  Brown 
Univei*sity  Triennial  for  1869. 

Rev.  Samiei.  C.  Damon,  D.D.,  Honolulu,  S.  I. — His  "Puritan 
^lissions  in  the  Paciiic  ; "  and  seven  miscellaneous  Pamphlets. 

Rev.  Sami'el  May,  Jr.,  Leicester.  —  Twenty-four  numbers 
American  Magazines ;  thirty-eight  miscellaneous  Pamplets ;  and 
parcels  of  the  Liberal  Christian,  Una,  Army  and  Navy 
Gazette ;  and  Circulars. 

Frederk^k  W.  Paine,  Esq.,  Worcester. — Eighteen  misceUaneous 
Pamj)hlets. 

Mrs.  Levi  LiN(;oiJi,  Worcester, — The  Gardener's  Monthly,  nine 
volumes. 

Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  Worcester. — Four  miscellaneous  Books 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  Pamj>hlets ;  large  photographs 
of  the  Class  of  1817,  (H.  C.)  and  of  the  Members  of  the 
Mnssacliiisotts  Historical  Society ;  also,  the  New  York  Observer, 
Christian  Ko^nster,  Boston  Advertiser,  N.  Y.  Daily  Tiibune, 
N.  Y  Evening  Post,  Boston  Journal,  Worcester  Spy,  Worces- 
ter Palladium,  and  Bible  Society  liecord,  in  continuation. 

Hon.  John  C.  B.  Davis,  Washington,  D.  C. — Reports  of  the 
U.  S.  Commissioners  to  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition,  1867, 
contained  in  eight  bound  volumes  and  nine  Pamphlets. 

Boston  Board  of  Trade. — Five  Books  and  nine  Pamphlets, 
relating  to  Boards  of  Trade. 

Bev.  Geo.  Allen,  Worc^ester. — Suarez  de  Legibus,  fol.  1619,  rare; 
Sca])ula's  Lexicon,  fol.  1620;  Baldi's  Apologia  Catholicae  Relig- 
ionis;  four  selected  Books;  and  four  choice  Pamplilets. 
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Rev.  Alonzo  IIill,  D.D.,  Worcester. — ^Nine  Worcester  Directo- 
ries ;  seven  Pamplilets  ;  four  large  Maps ;  and  a  parcel  of  the 
Chi'istian  Register. 

TiiE  Assistant  Librarlvn. — Twenty-three  Pamphlets. 

Chari^s  a.  Chase,  Esq.,  Worcester. — Thirteen  miscellaneous 
Pamphlets. 

Edward  Jarvis,  M.D.,  Dorchester. — ^Three  Books  and  thirty-four 
Pamphlets. 

J.  Wengate  Thornton,  Esq.,  Boston. — His  '*  D'Amerie-Emery- 
Amor}';"  a  collection  of  Broadsides  printed  by  the  N.  E. 
Loyal  Publication  Society ;  and  a  heavy  u'on  Ring  and  Chain 
taken  off  a  Louisiana  Slave  in  1862. 

Joel  Munsell,  Esq.,  Albany,  N.  Y. — Fifteen  Historical  Pam- 
phlets. 

The  Wisconsin  Historical  Society. — ^Their  Annual  Address, 
1869. 

Francis  H.  Brown,  M.D.,  Boston. — His  Roll  of  Students  of 
Harvard  University  who  serv^ed  in  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the 
Ut  S.  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion. — Second  Edition. 

Maj.  L.  a.  H.  Latour,  Montreal,  Canada. — Statistics  of  Canada 
for  the  year  1867. 

St.  Louis  Public  School  Library  Society. — The  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Board  of  St.  Louis  Public  Schools. 

Rev.  Ricuari>  M.  Hodges,  Cambridge. — ^A  Quarter  Century  Ser- 
mon preached  before  the  First  Congregational  Society  in 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Rev.  Edmund  F.  Slafter,  Boston. — His  article  on  the  Assassina- 
tion Plot  in  New  York  in  1776. 

The  Young  Men*s  Association,  Buffalo. — ^Their  Thirty-third 
Annual  Report. 

Clarendon  Harris,  Esq.,  Worcester. — ^Two  Pamphlets. 

Young  Men  s  Institute,  Hartford. — ^Their  Thirty-first  Annual 
Report 
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Rev.  Caleb  Davis  Bradlbb,  Boston. — BosUin  City  Regislr 

Report  for  1868. 
Rev.  Johk  J,  Power,  Worcester. — Annals  of  the   Propagatior 

the  Faith  for  March,  1869. 
WoKCESTER   CoDNTT    MECHANICS    ASSOCIATION. — Their    Add 

Report 
Wai-us  8.    Cbase,  Esq.,    Boston. — Egyptian    Antiqnities,    i 

London,  1837. 
Rev.  John  L.  Siblet,  Cambridge. — Uarvard  Triennia!  Catalogt 

for  1869. 
Joel  Marble,  Esq.,  New  York  City. — The  True  Grenealogy  of  tl 

DunncU  and  Dwinell  Family. 
Bbv.  Wiluam  Stevens  Perky,   Sec'y, — Joumd  of  the 

Convention  of  the   Protestant  Episcopal  Church,    with  Digi 

of  the  Canons, 
Rsv.  Elias   Nason,  Boston.— His  Monogram   on   our   Nationi 

Song. 
Elkathan  F.  Dorrn,  Esq.,  Bangor,  Me. — Minutes  of  the  General 

Conference  of  the   Congregational    Churches  of  Miune,   1869; 

and   Minutes   of   the   Penobscot     Musical    Association,    1868.  ' 
FoRTT-jivE  MiacELi.ANEOUS  Book  Cataloodes. 
The  Auerican  Unitarian  Association. — Their  Monthly 

nal  as  Isstied. 
The  Free  Poblic  Library,  of  Boston. — Their  Bulletin. 
Chasi.es  Scribnbr  &  Co.,  N.  Y. — The  Book  Buyer  as   issued.  ' 
J.  B.  LirpiKCOTT  &  Co. — Monthly  Bulletin  as  issued, 
Dawson    Brothers,  Montreal. — Sample  Number  of   the    Can»:  ^ 

dian  Naturalist. 
Anontmocs. — Two  Pamphleta. 
From  the    Family    of  the    Late  F.  W. 

hundred   and   iixt«en    bound    volumes ; 

volumes ;  twenty-two  Pamphleta. 
Edward  L.  Davis,  Esq.,  Worcester. — The  Churchman  for  1869.  J 


1868.^^y 
JoiO^^I 

wued.  ^^i 

n 


Paine,   Esq. — Three 
eighty-one    unbound 
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The  Family  of  the  Late  IIox.  Charles  Allen. — Ninety-two 
Books,  and  fourteen  himdred  and  forty-four  l*ani]^lilet8. 

Hon.  B.  F.  Thomas,  Boston. — Eighty-four  Books,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  Panii)hlets. 

The  Library  op  Congress. — Catalogues  of  Additions  from  De- 
cember 1,  1863,  to  December  1,  1868. 

Isaac  Smdcker,  Esq.,  Newark,  O. — His  History  of  the  Welsh 
Settlers  in  Licking  Co.,  Ohio;  five  Nos.  of  the  "Pioneer 
Papers ;  "  and  two  Historical  Pamphlets. 

The  Directors  of  Leicester  Public  Library. — Catalogue  of 
the  Library ;  and  the  Town  Reports  for  1868. 

Rev.  Daniel  T.  Taylor,  Rouse's  Point,  N.  Y. — His  "Coming 
Earthquake ;  "  "Few  Saved  ; "  and  "The  Age  of  Murder." 

E.  H.  Goss,  Esq.,  Melrose,  Mass. — ^A  collection  of  Wai-  Envel- 
opes, 1861-65  ;  and  copies  of  The  Boston  Post,  Vol.  I. 

The  Georgia  Historical  Society. — Stevens'  History  of  Georgia, 
two  vols. ;  and  two  Pamphlets. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Chapman,  Prospect,  Conn. — His  "Pratt  Family," 
and  "Chapman  Family." 

The  State  of  Ver3iont. — Senate  Journal,  1868;  House  Journal, 
1868 ;  and  Laws,  1868. 

Hon.  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — The  Calendar  of 
N.  Y.  Historical  Manuscripts,  two  vols. ;  and  Report  of  the 
Register  of  the  University  of  New  York. 

Charles  Df^ane,  Esq.,  Cambridge. — His  Memoir  of  George 
Livermore. 

P.  Emory  Aldrich,  Esq.,  Worcester. — The  Record  of  Massa- 

•  

chusetts  Volunteers,  Vol.  1. 

Thomas  L.  Nelson,  Esq.,  Worcester. — The  Record  of  Massachu- 
setts Volunteers,  Vol.  1. 

The  Librarian. — ^The  Visitor's  Guide  to  the  Public  Rooms  and 
Cabinets  of  Amherst  College;  Amherst  Triennial  for  1869; 
and  the  Worcester  Spy  and  Boston  Journal,  in  continuation. 
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HATtTBAL  HlStORT  AXD   AxTlQUABUif    SoCIETT,    MontTOK:,    I 

land — Oue   Pampblet  i  and  three  Samples  of  Ain«ricaii  P^pcrl 

Money. 
A.  P.  SiGouRSET,  Secy,  Watertown,  N.  T. — TraMacrions  of  the 

Jeficrson  County  Agricultural  Society. 
Geo.  B.  jEMTinT,  Esq.,  Salem. — A  Critique  on  the  Greek  Text  of 

the  'Sew  Testament  as  Eilit«d  by  the  American  Bible  Union. 
Hon.  Solomon  Lincolh,  Hlngbam. — Brown  University  Triemtial, 


R,  Rakuai-i.  Hoes,  Esq.,  Kingston.  N.  Y. — First  Annual  Rep< 

of  the  Kingston  Board  of  Education. 
Hon.  John  Cahter  Browk,  Providenoe,  R.  I. — Siqipkonect  i 

the  Uibliotfacca  Americana. 
The  Public  Librabt   ok  GiHCiNNAn,  O. — ^The  Ananal  1 

for  1B69. 
The  Rhode  Islanu  Historical  Societt. — Arnold's  Address  4 

Greene,  Sta]iIeB  and  Parsons.  . 
Henrt  L.  Pahker,  Esq.,  Worcester. — One  Pamphlet. 
J.  Fletcher  Wiijjams,  Esq.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. — The  Minces 

Guide. 
LucicB  M.  BoLTwooD,  Esq.,  Amherst, — A  Sermon  in  Memory  o 

Rev.  George  C.  Shepard,  D.D. 
Yale  College. — Two  College  Pamphleta. 

U.  8.  War  Devartment. — ^The  Semi-annual  Report  on  Schoc 
for  Freedmen. 

Rev.  Hknkt  L.  Jones,  Filcbbiirg. — Twenty-eight  Books,  and  t 
hundred  and  fifty-two  Pamphlets. 

The  WoncESTEK  County  Mechanics  Association. — Fdra  of 
sixteen  Newspapers,  in  continuation- 

Ellis  Peterson,  Esq.,  Worcester. — Millar  on  the  English  Gov- 
ernment, four  vols. ;  Robertson's  History  of  Scotland,  two 
vols.  J  Psley's  Works,  five  vols. ;  twenty  miscellaneous  Booths  j 
two  hundred  and  ninety-five  Educational  Magazines ;  and  one 
Photograph. 
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Hon.  Ebenezer  Torret,  Fitchburg. — ^Eight  selected  Books. 

William  H.  Keith,  Esq.,  Charle8to\^Ti. — ^Nineteen  bound  vols, 
and  nine  Pamphlets  of  Early  New  England  Church  Music. 

WiLUAM  S.  Barton,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  Seventeen  Books  ; 
seventy-three  Pamphlets;  the  Internal  Revenue  Record,  in 
continuation ;  and  Manuscripts  relatmg  to  Washington  Benevo- 
lent Societies. 

Samuel  A.  Green,  M.D.,  Boston. — Thirty-eight  Books,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  Pamplets. 

The  State  of  Ohio. — Laws,  1869;  Senate  Journal,  1868;  House 
Journal,  1868 ;  Railway  Report,  1868 ;  Agricultural  Report, 
J867 ;  Statistics,  1868  ;  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  1868  ; 
Report  of  Commissioners  of  the  State  Library,  1868. 

Misses  Bigeix>w,  Worcester. — ^Thirty-eight  Books,  and  Forty- 
eight  Pamphlets. 

Miss  Mart  Bigelow,  Recording  Sec  y,  Worcester. — The  Manu- 
script Records  of  the  Worcester  Soldiers'  Relief  Society. 

Nathaniel  Paine,  Esq.,  Worcester. — Carlyle's  CromweU,  four 
vols. ;  N.  Y.  Adjutant  Greneral's  Repoit,  1868,  three  vols. ;  four 
miscellaneous  Books ;  sixty-one  Pamphlets ;  twenty-four  English 
Magazines ;  three  manuscript  Sermons ;  three  card  Photogi*aphs ; 
the  Round  Table  and  Albany  Argus,  in  continuation;  and  a 
parcel  of  Lincoln  memorial  newspapers. 

U.  S.  Treasury  Department. — Raymond's  "Mineral  Resources 
we'6t  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.*' 

Samuel  Smith,  City  Clerk,  Worcester. — City  Document,  No.  23. 

Quarter-Master  General,  U.  S.  A. — ^The  Roll  of  Honor, 
Nos.  4,  18  and  19. 

Rev.  Wm.  B.  Sprague,  D.D.,  Albany,  N.  Y. — His  Annals  of  the 
American  Pulpit,  Vol.  IX. 

Thomas  C.  Amort,  Esq.,  Boston.-^His  Life  of  John  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Aaron  F.  Greene,  Worcester. — Hubbard's  Indian  Wars. 

Samuel  E.  Sewall,  Esq.,  Melrose. — ^The  Melrose  Memorial, 
1861-65. 
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Aetiitjh  Oilmak,  Esq.,  T^e. — His  GiJmtm  Genealogy. 

Hekrv    Stevcss,    Esq.,    London. — Report  of   ihe   Tehniintepec 

KaJJwav  CompMiy,  1869. 
Mb.   Andrew  Pattehson,   Worcester. — Slannscript   History  of 

the   public  Bell,  located  at  New  Worcester. 
Ajjobew  n.  Green,  Esq.,  New  York. — ^Twelfth  Annual  Report 

of  the  Board  of  Commiasioners  of  Central  Pai'b. 

'Beanries  of  Psalmody," 


lu',  N.  Y. — llimt'fi  '-Hours  of 


Mr.  CiiAKLEs  K  Briggs,  Worcester.- 

1789. 
Mrs.  Charlks  A.  Pabkeh,  Goi; 

Reflection."    In  verse. 
TiiK  Essex  Insittiitk.— Their  Bulletin,  Vol.  1,  No.  3.  * 

TiiE   American    Academy  op  Abts    and   Sciences,    Boston. — 

Their  Proceedings.  Yol.  YTI.,  pp.  180. 
The    American    PinLOSoniiCAi.   Society,   Philmlelpliia, — Their 

Transactions,  Vol.  XHL,  Part  III.;  and  Proceedings,  Vol.  XL, 

No.  81. 
The  Massachusetts  Historical  Socieit. — Their  Proceedinga, 

1867-1869;  and  "Massachusetts  and  its  early  liiatory, — Lowell 

Institute  Lectures." 
The  Academy   or  NAXimAi.  Sciences,  of    Philadelphia. — Their  - 

Proceedings,  No,  5,  November  and  December ;  No,  6,  Decem- 
ber,   1868;  No.    1,  January,    February,  March;    No.    2,  May, 

Jnne  and  July,  1869. 
The  Hoyai,    Geohraphical    Society,  of  London. — Their  Pro 

ccedings,  Vol.  XHL,  Nos.  1  and  2. 
The  Peabody  Academy  op  Science. — ^Tbe  First  Amiua!  Report 

of  the  Tnislees. 
The  Iowa  Historicai,  SticiEXV.— The  Annals  of  Iowa  for   April 

and  July,  1869. 
The   Canadian  iNSTmiTK. — The   Canadian  Jourii.il,    Vol,   XII., 

Nos.  2  and  8,  April  and  July,  1869. 
The  Library  Company  of  Philadei.piiia. — List  of  Books   added  " 

Mnee  January,  1869, 
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The  New  Engijvnd  Historic-Genealogical  Society. — ^Their 
Register  as  issued. 

The  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History. — ^Their  Proceedings, 
Vol.  Xn.,  pp.  Ill;  Vol.  Xin.,  pp.  SO;  and  "Condition  and 
Doings,"  May,  1869. 

Det  Konoelige  Norske  TJniversitet  I  CiiRisTiANiA. — De  Prisca 
Re  M'onetaria  Norvegia)  et  de  Nuniis  Aliquot  et  Omamentis,  in 
Norvegia  Repertis;  Foreningen  til  Norske  Fortidsniindesnier- 
kers  Bevaring  ;  Aegj'ptische  Chronologie ;  Selje  Klosterlevnin- 
ger ;  Ezechiels  Syner  og  Clialdjeernes  Astrolab. 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Belt^  Exeter,  N.  H. — His  Historical  Address 
at  Londonderry,  N.  H. ;  and  Early  Journals  of  the  U.  S.  Senate 
tod  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  Massachusetts  Spy. — Their  Paper,  as 
issued ;  and  parcels  of  Sandwich  Island  Newspapers. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  Worcester  Evening  Gazette. — Their 
Paper,  as  issued. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  Fitchburg  Sentinel. —  Their  Paper,  as 
issued. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  Boston  Semi-Weekly  Advertiser. — 
Their  Paper,  as  issued. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution. — ^The  N.  Y.  Shipping  List,  in 
continuation. 

XT.  S.  Department  of  State. — ^Diplomatic  Correspondence  for 
1868,  two  Vols. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


SEMI-ANNUAL  MEETING,  APRIL  27,  1870,  AT  THE  HALL  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES,  BOSTON. 


The  President,  the  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  in  the  chair. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hill, 
Francis  H.  Dewey  was  appointed  Secretary  ^ro  tempore. 

The  Semi-Anuual  Report  of  the  Council  was  presented 
by  the  Hon.  Henry  Chapin,  the  Report  of  the  Treasurer 
by  Nathaniel  Paine,  Esquire,  and  that  of  the  Librarian 
by  Samuel  F.  Haven,  Esquire. 

After  the  reading  of  the  several  reports,  on  the  motion 
of  Charles  Deane,  Esquire,  they  were  accepted  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  B.  F.  Thomas,  the  thanks  of 

the   Society  were  voted  to  Professor  J.   H.  Salisbury, 

of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  the  very  valuable  and  interesting 

manuscript  papers  presented   by  him  to  the   Society,   of 

which  appropriate  mention  is  made  in  the  Report  of  the 

Librarian ;  and  a  Committee,  consisting  of  Francis  Parq:- 

MAN,   Esquire,    the   Hon.    J.    Hammond  Trumbull,   and 

Samuel  A.  Green,  M.  D.,  were  appointed  to  consider 

and  report  what  disposition  should  be  made  of  the  same. 

Henry  Stevens,  Esquire,  made  a  report  of  his  ezami- 
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nation  of  the  Kohl  collection  of  maps,  which  he  regarded 
as  valuable  on  account  of  their  extent  and  variety,  but 
defective  in  chronology. 

Charles  Deane,  Esquire,  presented  a  paper  (which 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  he  did  not  read)  relating 
to  the  grant  by  King  James,  in  1687,  of  a  seal  '^for  the 
use  of  our  Colony  and  Dominion  of  Virginia  in  America." 
The  paper,  which  had  been  sent  to  Mr.  Deane,  by  his 
correspondent,  William  Green,  Esquire,  of  Richmond, 
Virginia,  included  an  account  of  the  change  in  the  motto  of 
the  seal,  made  in  Queen  Anne's  reign.* 

The  Council  proposed  as  members  of  the  Society,  Lord 
Houghton,  of  England;  the  Hon.  John  H.  Clifford, 
of  New  Bedford ;  Professor  Egbert  E.  Smythe,  of 
Andover,  Mass. ;  and  Col.  Charles  Whittlesey,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio ;  they  were  unanimously  elected. 

On  inotion  of  the  Hon.  Isaao  Davis,  the  meeting  was 
dissolved. 

FRANCIS  H.  DEWEY, 

Secretary,  pro  tern. 


*  The  printing  of  this  communication  it  is  found  necessary  to  defer  till  the 
next  publication  of  Proceedings. 


REPORT   OF   THE   COUNCIL. 


The  Council   of  the   American  Antiquarian   Society  pre- 
sent the  semi-annual  Report  of  the  Society. 

The  condition  of  the  Library  is  clearly  stated  in  the 
Report  of  the  Librarian,  which  is  made  a  part  of  the 
Report  of  the  Council.  The  Report  of  the  Treasurer 
contains  a  gratifying  statement  of  the  funds,  and  of  the 
general  condition  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Society. 
The  aggregate  amount  of  the  several  funds  has  increased 
within  the  last  ten  years  in  the  sum  of  $29,566.93, 
although  the  Publishing  fund,  considered  With  reference  to 
the  necessities  of  that  department,  is  lamentably  inade- 
quate to  the  demands  made  upon  it.  The  income  is  no 
more  than  sufiicient  for  the  expeose  of  printing  the  semi- 
annual reports,  leaving- no  provision  for  larger  publications. 
When  we  take  into  consideration  the  vast  amount  of 
good  which  might  be  accomplished  by  the  judicious 
use  of  a  publishing  fund  commensurate  to  the  wants 
of  this  Society,  a  gentle  reminder  upon  the  subject  can 
never  be  out  of  place  until  the  fund  is  supplied.  In 
this  connexion  it  is  pleasant  to  state  that  during  the 
past  year  the  Publishing  fund  has  been  increased  by 
a  donation  of  $500   from  Nathaniel  Thayer,  Esquire, 
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and  the  Isaac  Davis  fund  by  a  donation  of  $100  from 
the  Hod.  Isaac  Davis. 

In  writing  this  Report  it  has  been  deemed  advisable,  for 
good  reasons,  that  the  Cardiff  Giant  should  rest  in  peace; 
tliat  the  Prc-historic  Man  should  not  be  disturbed ;  that  the 
Mound  Builders  should  remain  as  they  were ;  and  that  the 
Lake  Dwellings  should  be  left  to  those  whose  knowledge 
and  skill  fit  them  for  an  instructive  and  interesting  expla- 
nation of  them.  It  is  well,  sometimes,  to  let  the  dead  past 
bury  its  dead,  and  turn  our  attention  for  a  few  moments  to 
subjects  more  modem,  more  nearly  within  the  memory 
of  living  men,  and  less  open  to  the  uncertainty  and  the 
looseness  of  mere  theory. 

The  new  list  of  Local  Histories  which  has  recently 
been  printed  by  tliis  Society,  and  the  generous  proposi- 
tion of  one  of  our  members  to  supply,  as  far  as  possible, 
such  as  are  wanting  in  the  Library,  naturally  lead  us  to 
consider  l)riofly  the  subject  of  our  small  municipalities 
and  their   relation    to   tlie   government   of  the   country. 

Tlic  first  city  naniod  in  history  is  otie  which  is  said  to 
have  been  built  l)v  Cain  in  the  land  of  Nod,  at  some  uncer- 
tjiin  period  after  he  went  out  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord;  l)ut  tliis  city,  like  many  of  the  cities  of  olden  times, 
was  prolmbly  a  mere  hamlet,  about  which  little  or  nothing 
is  now  known.  The  modern  system  of  municipal  or- 
ganizations has  had  much  to  do  with  the  civilization 
and  progress  of  mankind.  It  has  been  adopted  with 
more  success  and  in  greator  perfection  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  in  some  other  States  settled  by  natives  of  New 
England,  than  in  any  other  pail  of  the  world.  The  w^ord 
''town"  among  us  is  used  synonymously  with  township,  t.  e. 


a  municipal  corporation  defined  by  territorial  limits,  whose 
afiSsdrs  are  managed  by  agents  or  officers  elected  by  the 
people  in  town  meetings.  Territorial  parishes  and  school 
districts,  although  of  much  more  importance  formerly  than 
atilie  present  time  in  the  matter  of  their  government,  to 
the  extent  of  their  jurisdiction  bore  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  towns.  A  brief  reference  to  them  is  made  in  this 
Report. 

The  townships  of  New  England,  and  especially  those  of. 
Massachusetts,  were  early  made  the  subject  of  legislation. 
In  our  Colonial  history  it  is  provided  :  *' Forasmuch  as  the 
bounds  of  towns  are  carefully  to  be  maintained,  &c.  *  * 
It  is,  therefore,  ordered  by  this  Court  and  the  authority 
thereof,  that  every  town  shall  set  out  their  bounds  within 
'twelve  months  after  their  bounds  are  granted,  and  that 
when  their  bounds  are  set  out,  once  in  three  years  three  or 
more  persons  of  a  town,  appointed  by  the  Selectmen,  shall 
appoint  with  the  adjacent  towns  to  go  the  bounds  betwixt 
their  said  towns  and  renew  their  marks,  &c."  One  can 
hardly  fail  to  observe  that  at  that  time  the  matter  of  the 
boundary  lines  of  the  towns  was  considered  a  very  import- 
ant one;  but  there  have  been  effects  resulting  from  the 
fixedness  of  the  town  lines  which  were  probably  not  fore- 
seen by  the  early  colonists.  It  will  also  be  perceived  that 
there  were  then  Selectmen  which  every  town  had  the  right 
to  elect  yearly,  who  were  authorized  to  appoint  a  commit- 
tee for  the  special  purpose  of  fixing  the  boundary  lines. 

In  the  year  1636  it  was  ordered  by  the  General  Court 
**  that  henceforth  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  freemen  of  every 
town  to  choose  deputies  for  the  General  Court."  In  the 
year  1641  it  was  ordered  ^that  no  man,  altlmugh  a  free- 
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man,  shall  be  accepted  as  a  deputy  in  the  General  Court, 
that  is  unsound  in  judgment  concerning  the  main  points  of 
the  Christian  religion  as  they  have  been  held  forth  and  ac- 
knowledged by  the  generality  of  the  Protestant  Orthodox 
writers  :"  and  in  the  year  1663  it  was  ordered  ''that  no  per- 
son who  is  an  usual  and  common  attorney  in  any  inferior 
Court  shall  be  admitted  to  sit  as  a  deputy."    In  the  year 
1780  the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts was  adopted,  and  although  the  heretics,  and  the  attor- 
neys of  inferior  courts,  were  not  excluded,  the  principle  of 
town  representation  was  acknowledged.    This  principle  was 
acted  upon  until  the  year  1857,  when  the  system  of  town 
representation  was  given  up,  and  the  system  of  district  rep- 
resentation adopted  in  its  place.     During  this  period  legis- 
lation in  reference  to  towns  varied  from  year  to  year  in 
matters  of  minor  importance,  but  the  Digest  of  the  Laws 
of  Massachusetts  made  in  the  year  1860,  shows  the  various 
and  important  matters  which  are  the  special  subjects  for 
the  action  of  the  several  towns.     Each  town  is  a  body  cor- 
porate ;  it  may  sue  and  be  sued,  make  valid  contracts  com- 
ing within  the  sphere  of  its  jurisdiction,  support  schools, 
provide  for  the  poor,  establish  and  maintain  highways,  and 
act  generally  as  an  individualized  corporation,  made  up  of 
those  whose  municipal  rights  and  duties  are  to  be  exercised 
within  the  limits  of  well-delined  boundary  lines.     Every 
man,  under  the  law,  is  as  independent  as  any  other  man; 
every  man's  duties,  according  to  his  means,  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  identical  with  those  of  his  neighbor;    and  every 
man's  rights  are  as  well  protected  as  those  of  any  other  in- 
dividual.    What  has  been  the  result  of  this  state  of  things, 
and  what  is  Jhe  present  tendency  ? 
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No  one  can  reflect  carefully  upon  our  town  organiza- 
tions without  becoming  fully  satisfied  that  they  are  es- 
sentially democratic  jn  their  character.  This  term  is  used 
not  in  a  party  sense,  but  in  the  sense  which  is  recognized 
in  the  idea  of  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number. 
A  community  of  equals,  with  identity  of  interests,  and 
surrounded  by  similar  influences,  is  in  precisely  the  con- 
dition to  develope  most  clearly  and  effectively  the  princi- 
ples of  popular  government.  The  town  meeting  exerts 
an  untold  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  community. 
The  gathering  of  the  people  together  to  discuss  not  only 
their  peculiarly  local  affairs,  but  also  the  measures  which 
may  be  pending  in  the  legislation  of  the  country,  de- 
velopes  the  democratic  principle  in  the  towns  of  New 
England  more  strikingly  than  it  is  developed  in  any  other 
place,  or  in  any  other  form.  In  a  letter  from  a  prominent 
Virginian,  the  writer  says  :  '^My  admiration  of  your  town- 
ships is  perfectly  unabated.  ♦  ♦  ♦  They  are  models 
after  the  plan  of  King  Alfred's  hundreds,  and,  organized 
as  you  have  them,  are  small  republics  that  constitute 
the  main  strength,  to  quote  Mr.  Jefferson's  language, 
of  the  ffreat  one.  ♦  ♦  ♦  j  ascribe  to  their  in- 
fluence much  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Eastern  States, 
and  most  of  their  power  in  the  affairs  of  the  Union." 
Mr.  Jefferson  in  a  letter  to  John  Adams,  says  of 
the  townships  in  Massachusetts,  that  ^  they  are  the  most 
perfect  specimens  of  government  in  the  world,"  and  com- 
pares them  to  the  pure  air  of  Heaven.  They  tend  to 
self-reliance  and  a  true  knowledge  of  mankind.  Life  there 
is  less  artificial  and  more  true  than  in  the  large  cities. 
Men  look  at  each  other  as^they  are.     Vice  has  not  so  thick 
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a  veil  with  which  to  conceal  itself;  and  the  eye  of  public 
virtue  looks  in  upon  transgression  and  sees  more  clearly 
how  the  law  cau  be  vindicateil.  Whou  all  men  feel  the 
responsibility  laid  upon  theui,  they  are  likely  to  exhibit  the 
legitimate  result*  of  theii-  feelings.  The  green  fields,  the 
blue  sky,  and  the  bracing  atmosphere  of  rural  life,  are  favor- 
able to  good  health,  true  thoughts,  and  democratic  justice. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  crowding  the  mind  with  so  many 
sights  aud  sounds,  that  the  purest  and  the  best  of  life  are 
frequently  overlooked.  When  the  farmer  ia  turning  the 
rich  soil,  and  his  grateful  herd  look  him  lovingly  in  the 
face,  he  is  in  a  condition  to  consider  calmly  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  which  attach  themselves  to  his  position. 
A  condition  in  vrhich  he  can  look  deliberately  at  the 
questions  io  which  he  is  daily  liable  to  be  called  upon 
to  take  (a  part,  and  can  train  his  sons  aud  possibly 
his  daughters  for  the  responsibilities  which  the  right  of 
suffrage  involves.  If  he  ia  a  genuine  character  and  a 
thinking  man,  he  will  become  a  sort  of  statesman  almost 
in  spite  of  himself.  How  potent  has  always  been  the  in- 
fluence of  our  towns  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness 1  And  liow  in  all  matters  relating  to  intelligent  self 
government  do  we  rely  upon  the  great  principle  of  practi- 
cal equality,  which  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
town  organizations. 

The  towns  of  New  England  have  generally  been 
characterized  by  a  spirit  of  patriotism.  The  love  of 
country  seems  to  be  a  legitimate  result  of  the  love  of 
home.  The  love  of  the  people  of  one  of  our  towns 
for  their  municipality  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the   love   for  the  old  homestead-     It  ia  said    of  the  men 
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of  New  England  that  no  others  love  their  homes  so 
well,  or  leave  them  so  readily. at-  the  demands  of  busi- 
ness or  the  calls  of  diity.  This  result  has  been  a 
natural  one.  The  histories  of  our  towns  are  full  of 
illustrations  of  the  patriotic  spirit.  The  late  William 
Lincoln,  the  accomplished  historian  of  Worcester,  says 
of  that  town  in  the  Revolution :  **  A  volume  might  be 
collected  from  the  instructions,  resolutions,  memorials 
and  addresses,  spread  on  the  records  of  tiie  town,  and 
scattered  through  the  documents  of  the  committees, 
conventions,  and  political  associations.  The  same  deci- 
sion, intelligence,  and  independence,  woven  into  the 
pi^rs  which  have  been  copied,  were  continually  em- 
bodied in  language  always  forcible  and  energetic,  usually 
simple  and  correct,  often  eloquent  and  elegant."  From 
the  records  of  the  town  of  Mendon,  one  of  the  oldest 
towns  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  we  copy  the  fol- 
lowing votes   adopted  in   the   year   1773. 

1.  Resolved^  That  all  men  have  an  equal  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
property.    Therefore, 

2.  Resolved^  That  all  just  and  lawful  government  must  originate  in 
Uie  free  consent  of  the  people. 

6.  Resolved^  That  a  right  to  liberty  and  property  (which  are  natural 
means  of  self  preservation),  is  absolutely  inalienable,  and  can  never 
lawfully  be  given  up  by  ourselves  or  taken  from  us  by  others." 

These  are  but  specimens  of  the  spirit  which  per- 
vaded most  of  our  towns  before  the  American  Revolu- 
tion and  during  its  progress.  No  one  can  read  the 
records  of  the  early  times  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try,   without   feeling  a  thrill   of  pride    that    the    blood 

which  stirred  the  hearts   of  the  men  of  those  times  yet 
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flown  ill  Ilia  own  veins,  and  without  a  new  and  in- 
oroimlnf;  ronpoct  and  affection  for  the  sjstem  of  cor- 
|)onit4^  tnunicipalities  which  was  adopted  in  the 
(owiiHlilpM  of  Now  England.  If  any  farther  eridence 
fif  (ho'  patriotic  tendency  of  these  organizations  is 
iioimIihI,  lot  us  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  new  local 
itiNtorton  of  our  towns  during  the  late  rebellion.  When 
tlu«  lli^t  )tn\\  was  hoard  at  Fort  Sumter,  and  the  thrill 
(if  |iH(rti»(to  luillgnation  stirred  the  hearts  of  the  loyal 
|iiMi|tlo  of  (ho  iHUUitry^  in  no  spot  did  the  fire  of  pa- 
MImU«iu  liuru  uiort^  brightly  than  in  our  New  England 
^i«nM«i;  i\m(rll)utions  for  the  war  were  poured  out 
ilk^*  nH(ol'i  (hx^hi  which  would  once  have  been  consid- 
i«tH(  o^MilUtHUt  woitt  cheerfully  paid;  the  young,  and 
(iUUiU^  hM^hI  iuou  hi  active  life  or  just  coming  upon 
\\{^  ^^'^v«  oV  HcUoUi  i^ist  aside  the  comforts  and  the 
h<.H  \*(  Isomvs  HuU  rallying  under  ^the  star-spangled 
l(*UttM^.  s\\^\\\  (o  (ho  Hold  of  battle  prepared  to  suffer 
\<\  Ik  \\W  (^i  Iho  \»ld  ttajj:,  Thoir  deeds  are  recorded, 
\\\\^  ^*\U\y\^\^^^  v»(  \\wiv  bmvory  are  gathered  up;  but 
♦u<  t«i»*»  \**M*  ^'\oM  how  (VHli:co  the  heroism  of  the  town 
♦m^^iUiijs*  \^\  (1*0  Nv»vih»  whou  the  bravo  fathers,  unable 
I^M  ijtMt  Mh^m«o(\\vn  l^v  (ho  oonrtict,  offered  their  sons 
Imi  \tU\^  V'*^^'ao  \\[\\\  kk  (Ui(U  as*  tinu  and  unflinching  as 
U*iU  *»(  (ho  (u^(v(^U'h  whvk  |»UiHHl  the  hopes  of  his  house 
iUul  (ho  \A\\\\\  \^  \\[%  \»Kl  ^jjo  u|H>u  the  sacrificial  altar, 
lu  lui  \i{\\\s\  \^^\\\\U\  k{\\\  m  similar  amount  of  intelligent 
HHUis»(ibm  ovoi  (W  (1^0  v^HUiuM^V  mouths  and  in  no  coun- 
U'S  wovo  th\^  Uovi^^M  ON  or  «UJ«taUuHl  by  such  earnest  and 
iHU^bibtout  vlovotuu^  \\i  tho  iH^UHo.  The  lines  of  each 
towu   fovuunl   a  akM  \\f  \\\^\K^  ciivlo  within  whose  limits 
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the  local  sympathies  of  the  people  were  centred,  where 
the  patriotic  instincts  were  developed,  where  the  peo- 
ple learned  together  the  lesson  of  devotion  to  great 
principles,  and  dared  to  make  the  sacrifice  which  the 
hour  demanded. 

The  tendency  of  the  local  taxation  of  a  people  is  to 
bind  them  together  by  the  bonds  of  common  sympa- 
thy. There  is  in  the  human  heart  no  natural  love 
for  taxation  as  such;  but  if  the  people  of  a  community 
can  see  near  at  hand  the  objects  in  which  their  money 
is  invested,  there  is  a  link  between  those  who  come 
within  the  limits  gf  the  same  tax  gatherer  which  is 
much  more  strong  and  efiective  than  would  appear  at 
the  first  impression.  The  highways,  town  house,  school 
houses,  bridges,  monuments,  libraries,  all  of  which  are  the 
result  of  assessments  which  have  been  made  and  paid, 
tend  to  bind  all  the  contributors  together,  like  a  fam- 
ily of  sons  and  daughters  who  have  helped  to  beautify 
the  old  homestead,  and  have  thus  made  it  more  dear 
to  their  hearts,  and  more  to  be  guarded  and  cher- 
ished. The  reluctance  to  the  payment  of  taxes  does 
not  result  so  much  from  a  disrelish  to  making  con- 
tributions for  common  purposes  in  that  particular  form, 
as  from  a  sort  of  sad  conviction  in  the  minds  of 
many  men  that  taxes  are  not  equitably  assessed,  and 
in  the  minds  of  some  women  that  taxes  are  unjusti- 
fiable, on  the  ground  that  taxation  without  represen- 
tation is  tyranny.  Nevertheless,  the  efiect  remains. 
The  municipality  which  binds  them  together  as  resi- 
dent tax  payers  gains  a  hold  upon  the  sympathies 
and  feelings  which  is  not  readily  overcome;   and  prob- 
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ably  no  greater  calamity  could  happen  to  oar  town 
oi^anizations  than  to  hare  their  local  affairs  managed 
by  the  State  or  the  County,  in  the  style  of  the  Bo- 
man  provinces  at  the  beginnmg  of  the  Christian  era, 
when  all  the  world  should  be  obliged  to  go  up  to  some 
city  of  Bethlehem  to  be  taxed  or  registered,  instead  of 
having  the  local  business  done  near  home,  in  a  man- 
ner more  humble  and  quiet,  but  more  clear  and  intelli- 
gible* If  any  one  has  any  desire  to  pursue  this  subject 
further,  we  have  only  to  commend  him  to  a  comparison 
of  the  emotions  with  which  one  pays  his  town  or  school 
district  taxes  when  he  knows  where  his  money  is  to  be 
invested,  with  his  feelings  when  the  United  States  issues 
its  mandate  for  the  income  tax,  the  proceeds  of  which 
seem  sometimes  to  ^grow  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully 
less,"  until  they  seem  to  sink  so  deep  that  a  bubble  never 
rises  to  the  surface. 

The  local  influence  of  the  predominant  pursuits  of  the 
people  of  a  town  is  much  more  striking  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed  by  those  who  have  never  given  their 
attention  to  the  subject.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the 
kind  of  business  edusation  which  grows  with  the  growth 
of  those  whose  interests  seem  to  be  centred  within  the 
corporate  limits  of  one  of  our  towns.  This  idea  may 
be  illustrated  by  numerous  examples.  In  the  town  of 
Uxbridge,  in  the  County  of  Worcester,  about  the  year 
1811,  a  small  woolen  factory  was  put  in  operation.  It  is 
said  that  the  first  Yankee  who  learned  to  weave  satinet 
still  resides  there.  From  that  beginning,  the  town,  accord- 
ing to  its  size,  population,  and  water  power,  has  become 
quite  extensively  engaged  in  the  business  of  manufacturing 
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ootton  and  woolen  goods.  The  most  striking  fact,  however, 
iSy  that  nearly  all  the  enterprising  men  of  that  town 
have  become  manufacturers.  It  appears  that  of  the  boys 
who  were  bom,  or  who  spent  their  youthful  days  in  that 
small  town,  at  least  fifty  liave  become  manufacturers  of 
cotton  or  woolen  goods,  while  only  very  few  of  the  na- 
tive bom  citizens  have  engaged  in  any  other  kind  of  man- 
ufacturing, and  the  town  has  been  characterized  by  no 
peculiar  tendency  towards  any  other  kind  of  business. 
In  illustration  of  the  same  idea,  in  the  town  of  Milford 
business  tends  to  the  manufacture  of  l>oots  *'  as  the  sparks 
fly  upwards,"  and  the  City  of  Lynn  is  absolutely  redolent 
of  leather  and  women's  shoes.  In  one  or  two  of  the  towns 
in  the  north  part  of  Worcester  County  the  manufacture 
of  wooden  ware  predominates,  although  the  material  comes 
from  a  distance.  There  seems  to  be  something  in  the 
air  of  those  towns,  which  reminds  one  of  wood ;  and  it 
draws  nearly  all  residents  who  are  disposed  to  go  into 
business,  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  manufacture  of 
wooden  ware.  In  the  town  of  Leicester,  for  many  years 
the  manufacture  of  cards  and  card  clothing  has  prevailed 
quite  extensively,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  all  the  card 
clothing  establishments  in  this  comitry  are  carried  on 
either  wholly  or  partially  by  persons  who  are  natives  of 
the  town  of  Leicester. "  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
the  traveller  will  meet  large  loads  of  palm  leaf,  drawn  by 
horses  on  their  way  to  the  town  of  Barre,  an  inland  town 
at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  a  railroad.  Upon  in- 
quiry he  will  learn  that  the  raw  material  is  to  be  worked 
into  Shaker  hats,  or  other  articles  for  wear,  and  that  prob- 
ably there  are  a  thousand  females  in  Barre  and  vicinity 
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^Itft  Unff^  hf^omno  ao  familiar  with  tlie  secrete  of  thenmnu- 
r*M>lMh*  (iF  |mltn  loaf,  that  all  the  disadmuitaige  of  loi^ 
♦•^(M.ffqi.fl  (if  ftright  18  readily  OTertcmie  by  the  power 
H(M<  liMfl  ^hMvn  up  with  the  local  skfll  wftieb  has  beea 
Hlh  h^^lHftiiilo  fMtt^p:i*owth  of  the  local  interest  in  tih»  boai- 
MMii.  ti  tnitv  not  1)0  out  of  place  here  to  rcsoark^  that 
IM  tiMHtf  lii^im  thoro  iiro  peculiarities  which  denote  a  lower 
^I'MmImmI  mF  ohnniotor,  in  nbtne  respects,  than  is  foand  in 
Hllihf  liMVMQ  lu  tito  vioiuity.  While  in  towns  where  the 
'^pntl  m|  lit!  in  I  ohnr^y  mut  enterprise  preyails,  the  results 
Mlii  AMMii  lu  llio  pronporiiy  and  respectability  of  the  peo- 
|il»!i  »:»-iImIu  nlhor  (hwuh  whoso  men  instead  of  attending 
III  liuntunnn  \\\\M\  dovolopOH  tabor  and  improyement,  de- 
Viilo  Ihnir  muuglo«i  (o  louding  money  at  high  rates  of  in- 
tiU'tiHl,  wilh  muhIo\im  h'^nnl  to  iho  security  therefor,  are 
olltju  «liiii\Uul  wWU  H  mui  of  tlry  rot  which  not  only  affects 
thiuu,  but  sUWtk  Ihoir  ohildit>n  and  their  children's 
chiltlriiu  til  l\\\\  \\\\\\\  tuul  fourth  gonorntions.  The  ten- 
duuiiy  t(j  uutruUil'uhuHi*  uud  doooit  hoouih  to  prevail  in  cer- 
tain towns  {o  u  vouiurkuKU^  oxtont.  In  one  town,  which 
rthiiU  bo  nanu^K^ss,  thin  tiuit  of  rUaraotor  is  so  marked  and 
peculiar  that  it  has  l»oou  anoribod  to  the  influence  of 
a  foruuu-  preacher  of  rii^ivl  lhooK>^y,  who  was  suspected 
of  (M)nung  nearer  to  the  (ruth  at  some  times  than  he  did 
at  oth(U'  tinuvs,  to  the  hiwyer  who  was  reported  to  pos- 
sess an  active  imagination  associated  with  strange  loose- 
ness of  expression,  or  to  certain  business  men  who  seemed 
to  have  peculiar  notions  of  what  was  honorable  in  trade. 
Indeed,  so  striking  was  the  featuiv  referreil  to,  that  a 
certain  ins^me  resident,  speaking  of  his  visions  to  a  gen- 
tleman in  Worcester,  said  that  he  seemed  at  one  time  to  go 
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to  Heayen,  and  he  found  that  the  per  cent,  of  admissions 
from  Worcester  was  larger  than  that  from  the  town  of  his 
residence.  One  thing  is  clear,  and  that  is,  when  these  local 
influences  are  so  marked  that  they  may  not  only  be  seen 
and  read  by  all  sane  men,  but  absolutely  tinge  the  visions 
of  the  mind  when  reason  totters  upon  its  throne,  it  shows 
how  exceedingly  important  are  the  cultivation  of  those 
pursuits  and  the  encouragement  of  that  education,  which  will 
tend  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  people,  and  make  the 
next  generation  wiser  and  better  than  the  present. 

In  reference  to  various  local  municipal  corporations,  one 
can  hardly  fail  to  observe  that  there  have  been  for  a  few 
years  certain  influences  at  work  and  certain  tendencies  in 
operation,  the  full  effect  of  which  is  not  yet  clearly  seen. 
From  the  year  1691  to  the  year  1857,  the  principle  of 
town  representation  in  the  Great  and  General  Court  was 
recognized  in  the  CJolony  and  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  Since  the  year  1857,  there  has  been 
no  representation  of  towns  as  such  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  representatives  to  the  Legislature 
are  now  elected  by  districts.  The  purpose  of  this  is  al- 
leged to  be  to  arrange  for  a  smaller  number  of  representa- 
tives than  the  town  system  seemed  to  require.  However 
well  grounded  this  purpose  may  be^  when  applied  to  towns, 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  applicable  to  the  counties,  in  which  a 
district  iiystem  has  also  been  adopted.  Now  whatever  ben- 
efits may  result  from  this  system,  the  tendency  is  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  to  counteract  the  influences  to  which  we  have 
referred,  to  shorten  the  terms  of  service  of  members  of  the 
legislature,  and  to  lower  the  standard  of  qualifications  for 
the  ofilice. 
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In  the  m&tter  of  jiarisliea  we  were  once  so  teuacioud  of 
territorial  boundaries,  that  the  lines  of  each  town  were  the 
limit  and  extent  of  the  parish,  if  it  had  not  hecn  other- 
wise incori)oratcd  within  the  town,  and  no  territorial  parish 
was  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  town  lines.  By  tho 
legislation  of  the  year  1869,  persons  residing  beyond  the 
limits  of  territorial  parishes  may  be  made  members  thereof; 
a  proposition  which,  a  few  years  ago,  would  have  been  cou- 
aiderod  almost  as  absurd  as  the  statement  that  a  person 
might  be  a  resident  of  a  city,  town  or  county  in  which  he 
did  not  reside.  Tho  result  is,  that  territorial  parishes  are 
substantially  given  up,  and  poll  parishes  are  now  the  order 
of  the  day.  Poll  parishes,  as  any  one  can  see,  do  not  come 
within  the  meaning  of  local  municipal  corporations,  because 
their  lesuling  idea  abandons  the  doctrine  of  locality  of  the 
members  thereof  within  territorial  lines.  The  principle  of 
religious  freedom  has  overcome  the  idea  of  locality  of  the 
members  of  parishes,  and  the  matter  of  tho  tendency  of  the 
present  system  may  belong  to  another  £eld  of  discussion. 
Still,  we  may  say,  in  passing,  that  undoubtedly,  one  result 
of  the  present  parish  system  has  been,  to  lessen  the  terra  of 
ministerial  settlements  and  to  lead  many  men  to  take  less 
interest  in  parochial  coiiJorations  thanthey  did  when,  will- 
ing or  nut,  they  were  members  of  some  parish  or  religious 
society,  although  that  feeling  was  not  always  of  the 
most  sacred  character.  It  has  lessened  the  legal  hold 
which  religious  institutions  had  upon  the  pockets  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  has  left  our  parishes  in  a  far  more 
loose  and  uncertain  condition  than  formerly.  It  has  also 
produced  in  tho  minds  of  couscieutious  and  religions 
men   a  spirit  more  liberal  and  self-sacrificing,  than  that 
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I  fai  the  days  when  the  law  laid  its  hand  npon 


S  the  people 


I  maUDer  n'liich   made  maiiy 


rOM  ifeel  that  then?  waa  a  kind  of  intt'rference  with  re- 
ligious liberty,  and  which  has  led  many  to  the  conviction  that 
the  present  Byatem  is  more  in  accord  with  the  spirit  that 
animates  true  religion  and  earnest  Christianity.  The  legis- 
lation of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  upon  the 
subject  of  school  districts  has  varied  materially  from  time 
to  time.  In  the  year  17S9,  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the 
towns  to  provide  school  masters  for  various  schools  and  to 
raise  money  for  the  schools,  with  the  authority  to  define  the 
lines  for  the  school  districts  in  the  towns.  In  the  year 
171)9,  the  several  school  districts  were  authorized  to  raise 
money  for  erecting  or  repairing  school  houses,  and  to  do 
certain  specified  acts  as  an  organization ;  and  in  the  year 
1817,  every  school  district  was  made  a  corporation,  so  far 
AS  to  have  the  legal  rigltt  to  sue  and  to  bo  sued,  and  was 
vested  with  sundry  other  powers  enumerated  in  the  laws 
passed  that  year. 

A  general  revision  of  the  laws  relating  to  schools  and 
school  districts  was  made  in  the  year  1824,  the  most  of 
which  are  substantially  recognized  in  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  year  1836,  and  in  the  General  Statutes  of  the  year 
18l!0.  School  districts  e-tisted  as  corporations  until  the 
Act  of  March  24,  1869,  which  says:  "The  school  dis- 
trict system  in  this  Commonwealth  is  hereby  abolished  ;"  and 
the  legislation  of  the  last  eighty  years  upon  the  subject  of 
District  Schools  is  now  among  the  things  that  were.  There 
may  be  a  good  reason  for  the  action  of  the  legislature. 
The  object  was  to  procure  through  the  direct  aid  of  the 
towns  a  higher  grade  of  teachers  and  a  more  thorough  edu- 


wtlon  of  the  children.  The  ides  of  a  geosnl 
ol'  (hi'  Hf'htMils  and  tho  cxaminfltioo  of  the  teadmm  by 
ot>iirily  oflU'vrs  Is  iilready  agitated,  aod  we  may  poesibiy 
aixtn  Htm  auiiiP  tumngeniflnt  carried  into  cllect.  vlucb  it  is 
•II«*U>m1  will  iiporate  to  elevate  the  Etandard  of  instractioD 
mill  nliiKiitioii  iiinoiig  the  people  elsewhere.  Stttl  it  b  im- 
|Miii>lliU<  111  lako  leave  of  thu  school  districts  of  our  bov- 
ht'ml  ivitliont  nnuilliii}^  tiie  men  and  the  sceoes  which  made 
«  ih<R|t  Kill)  liMtliiji;  iiiipre^sion  uik)Q  the  memory.  Tbe  io- 
(vital  tvlih'li  wu»  (akoii  in  the  election  of  the  prudential 
i'(>MiiitUttft<  iiiiui,  the  letting  otit  the  school  master  to  board. 
Ilht<  H  |uiMii«i'  li>  the  liiwrnt  bidder,  the  stirring  debates  upon 
ImlliliiiK  II  iivw  aclioiil  hoUHO,  tlio  brave  if  not  angry  battle^ 
upon  tlit>  aiiliji^'t  of  i(«  locution,  until  the  Selectmen  put  an 
mill  III  tlm  iiimnvl  by  aolcmnly  settling  the  vexed  question 
bti>i'nil  hII  Hp|Hwl, — tlkOM'  ttnd  inniimonible  other  circum- 
•iHiii'ttN  whli^h  Mltowvd  tliat  tho  ix'upW  of  the  school  district 
iMMiaiilin'tfd  IIh  hAUIi'v  pm'iillHrly  tlieir  own,  all  tended  to  do- 
viih)|>i>  )u  tho  nihuU  i>f  lht>  (Hiiple  of  the  district  a  sort  of 
IiikhI,  liu'ritorittl  iiiile|H>iii)vnou,  which  although  it  might  not 
|ii'iiiliiiw  tli«  lll^lH^(lt  oiiltuiti  and  the  most  intellectual  and 
tlioi'oiiKli  MliiKHtton,  teudtnl  to  produce  a  sturdy  style  of 
ntniihiind  IhHt  dannl  tt>  siHutk  for  itself,  nud  by  and  by  to 
Hiako  ll)H<lf  hi)uiil  upon  a  lur'^or  lieM,  and  under  circum- 
Htnni'i)*  which  would  httvu  nuiolherfd  nil  nmbition  or  courage 
til  do  aiO'  thing  of  tho  kind  had  it  not  boeu  for  the  expe- 
rlonce  ami  dtaoipllue  of  iho  fttxs  and  easy  discussions  that 
vtiiw  urou^otl  in  the  uianu^omeut  of  what  Uot.  Morton 
tiliiw  HO  happily  descriU'd  an  tho  "little  IVmocmcies." 

Hluco  the  foregoing  linoa  wt're  written,  the  Legislature 
III'  MatiiachusottA  now  iu  session,  bos  paased  a  tnw  which  has 
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been  ugned  by  the  Governor,  allowing  towns  that  shall 
so  elect  to  reestablish  the  School  Districts  upon  the  temiB 
*  and  under  the  provisions  of  said  law.  This  action  demon- 
strates that  some  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  still 
cling  to  the  little  democracies,  and  are  not  prepared  to 
wipe  ont  their  existence  quite  as  Bumniarily  as  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  year  1869  would  seem  to  indicate.  Without 
the  expression  of  any  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion, its  present  position  may  very  properly  be  stated  in 
this  connexion  as  a  part  of  the  report  of  this  society. 

Since  the  last  Semi -Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society 
three  members  have  died,  to  whom  a  brief  reference 
should  be  made  in  this  Report, 

Rev.  Romeo  Elton,  D.D,,  died  after  a  brief  illness,  at 
Boston,  on  the  fifth  day  of  February  last.  He  was  bom  in 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  in  that  part  of  the  town  of  Bur- 
lington now  known  as  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1791, 
graduated  at  Brown  University  in  the  year  1813,  and  spent 
several  years  in  teaching  in  Philadelphia  and  in  some  south- 
ern state.  His  theme  at  the  commencement  of  bis  gradua- 
tion was  "An  Essay  on  the  Political  and  Iteligiou^  State  of 
the  World."  He  studied  theology  and  was  afterwards  set- 
tled over  the  Baptist  Society  in  Union,  Vermont.  After 
remaining  there  about  a  year,  he  was  settled  over  the 
Second  Baptist  Society  in  Newport.  He  continued  in  that 
relation  about  five  years.  In  the  year  1825,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages  in 
Brown  University,  and  after  spending  about  two  years  in 
Europe,  preparing  for  his  lalwrs,  be  entered  upon  his  duties 
there  in  the  autumn  of  1?S27,  He  remained  at  Brown 
University  from  1827  to  1843.     After  leaving   the   Uni- 


renity  be  went  abroad  ami  remained  in  Ei^iand 
August,  1869,  when  he  returned  to  this  countrv.  While 
a  resident  of  Rhode  Island  he  edited  a  volume  of  tbe ' 
pahlications  of  the  Historical  Society.  He  also  prepared 
and  published  a  volume  of  the  Discourses  and  BaccK- 
Isureate  Addresses  of  the  late  President  Maxcy,  with  a 
memoir  of  the  author.  He  was  for  many  years  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Eclectic  Magazine.  He  also  wrote  a 
life  of  Roger  Williams.  Oo  the  second  day  of  February 
last,  three  days  before  his  death,  he  read  a  very  elaborate 
paper  before  the  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Society,  on  the  etymology  iind  philosophy  of  surnames. 

Prof.  Elton,  although  not  so  exact  a  classical  scholar 
some  others,  was  much  devoted  to  books,  and  was  convt 
sant  with  the  general  range  of  critical  and  theological  litei 
lure.     He  was  a  man  of  a  genial  nature,  exceedingly  mod- 
est, and  greatly  beloved  by  all  those  who  came  under  his 
instruction.     Too  tender  of  the  feelings  of  others  to  allow 
himself  to  cause  a  painful  emotion  in  the  hearts  of  any 
whom  he   held   intercourse,  he  perhaps  made   up  by 
urbanity  of  his  manners,  and  the  sweetness  of  his  nati 
for  any  failure  of  strictoess  or  accuracy  in  the  quality  of 
instruction.    Moat  of  his  compeers  passed  away  during 
twenty-six  years  of  his  residence  abroad,  but  among 
sons  of  "  Old  Brown  "  a  goodly  number  of  his  grateful  i 
loving  pupils  yet  live  to  reverence  his  memory  and  di 
the   tear   of  gratitude   upon  his   tomb.      Professor 
showed    his    interest   in    his   Alma   Mater   by    making 
generous  bequest  for  the  establishment  of  professorshipt 

Geoieob  Peabody,  whose  name  hus  become  a  housebo] 
word  at  every  liresitle  in  the  laud,  was  born   in  that  pi 
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of  the  town  of  Danvere,  now  set  off  and  named  Peabody , 
February  18,  1795,  and  died  in  London,  November  4, 
1869. 

He  spent  a  large  portion  of  his  business  life  in  London. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  financial  ability,  and  accumulated 
money  with  wonderful  success.  No  taint  of  dishonesty  or 
of  questionable  methods  of  obtaining  money  ever  attached 
to  him ;  and  although  he  was  not  entirely  free  irom  the 
suspicion  of  an  undue  fondness  for  wealth  and  of  making  a 
display  of  his  benevolence,  he  escaped  the  vices  by  which 
the  capacity  to  acquire  a  large  fortune  is  sometimes  at- 
tended. He  never  married.  As  was  said  of  General  Wash- 
ington, that  Providence  left  him  childless  that  the  nation 
might  call  him  father,  so  may  it  be  said  of  George  Peabody, 
that  Providence  left  him  childless  that  the  poor  and  the 
ignorant  might  be  his  children.  His  generous  donations 
for  worthy  objects  are  his  best  monument.  His  record  fur- 
nishes a  magnificent  example  of  what  may  be  accomplished 
by  men  of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged,  and  demonstrates 
that  a  rich  man  may  sometimes  in  spite  of  his  riches  enter 
into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  While  the  papers  are 
filled  with  his  deeds  of  charity  and  kindness,  we  whose 

personal  acquaintance  with  him  was  so  slight,  feel  it   a 

• 

privilege  to  pay  this  brief  tribute  to  his  memory,  and  to 
express  some  natural  pride  that  we  had  among  our  mem- 
bers a  man  who  so  dignified  his  calling  and  honored  both 
the  home  of  his  birth  and  the  home  of  his  adoption ;  only 
expressing  a  simple  regret  that  this  Society  did  not  come 
so  much  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence,  as  to  catch  some 
of  the  droppings  of  the  charities  which  he  scattered  with  a 
princely  hand,  although  he  did  us  the  honor  to  appoint  our 
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WtirUiy  pronidont  ono  of  the  trustees  of  tlie  fimd  giren  to 
Uia  IViilHHly  Iniititute  of  Archaeology  at  Cambridge. 

Mr«  lVii)KHly*B  benefactions  for  his  coontrymen  b^an  in 
IHiM «  whoii  h«  Iniro  the  expense  of  arranging  the  American 
De^Mrtiiioiil  at  the  World^s  Fair  in  London.  The  foUowing 
artt  dtinio  of  his  moat  important  gifts : 
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Tti  Old  rtuitt  «^f  Miu-ylaad  fbr  Negotiating  Loan,  #60^000 
']\i  I  ho  IVaVvi^'  luiUUiie,  BiUtlmore,  with  socraed  interest,       1,500,000 

To  I  lie  8«mili«urii  KiliioiiUonal  Fund,  3,000,000 

'|\i  V  Ale  i\iU«tfii,  150,000 

Ti%  lUrvArd  iVUafft^,  150,000 

To  Hti«hi>i|y  Ac«il0iuy«  MuttachusetU,  140,000 

To  IMiiUiiii  A(Miilom)\  Mii««ii9hiiMtU,  25,000 

To*l'c«iiluHiy  liuilmit),  l\»abody,  MaMmchusetU,  250,000 

To  Kenyou  roUej^»«  OI)K                                               •  25,000 

To  MoiiuirUl  i'hurob,  OiM^rjrt^towu,  Massachusetts,       •  250,000 

To  lloiut^i  for  iht)  Poor  In  London^  3,000,000 

To  lahmrltfi  In  Cimtr^town,  Muss,  and  Thetford,  Vt.,  10,000 

Tti  Ksna*ii  Arotlo  Rxivedlilou«  10,000 

To  tlimtreiit  Snultsry  Knlm,  10,000 

Unpuld  montiya  ailvaiiotnl  to  uphold  the  credit  of  the  States,  40,000 


Total,  #8,470,000 

• 

Tlio  Hiiins  iihovo  imtniHl  are  exclusive  of  his  manificent 
provisions  for  liis  I'clatives,  and  a  large  number  of  dona- 
tions for  public  purposes  wliich  are  not  enumerated. 

Hon.  W1LX.IAM  Willis,  LL.D.,  who  was  one  of  the  pall 
l)carers  at  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Peabody,  at  Portland,  died 
at  his  house  in  that  city,  on  the  17th  day  of  February  last, 
at  the  age  of  75.  Of  him  it  is  said  by  a  friend,  "His  ambi- 
tion, which  was  very  great,  took  the  form  of  a  desire  to  be 
useful.  *  *  Methodical  and  regular  in  all  his  habits,  he 
had  collected  a  vast  fund  of  biographical  and  genealogical 
information,  all  carefully  arranged  and  available  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.     He  seemed  at  last  to  accept  it  as  a  duty  to 
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write  obituary  notices  from  time  to  time ;  and  if  by  acciden- 
tal absence  or  illness  he  was  [ireventcd.  apologized  n&  piinr- 
tiliously  as  if  be  bad  been  a  salaried  writer,  tbough  tbo  em- 
ployment of  a  greater  part  of  his  long  life  was  really  for  the 
public  beneiit,  without  fee  or  reward."  Mr.  Willis  during 
his  life  was  a  diligent  studetitj  and  contributed  largely  to 
the  Historical  Collections  of  (he  Maine  Historical  Society. 
That  Society  has  published  a  number  of  volumes  of  "Col- 
lections," in  each  of  which  his  contril)ntioDs  are  said  to 
be  found.  In  1849,  he  edited  the  Journals  of  Rev.  Thos. 
Smith  and  Rev.  Samuel  Deaue.  In  1863,  be  published  a 
history  of  the  Courts  and  Lawyers  of  Maine.  In  1865,  he 
published  a  new  edition  of  his  History  of  Portland.  He 
delivered  a  number  of  remarkable  addiesses.  one  of  which 
relates  to  the  Irish  immigration  to  Maine,  aud  gives  a  brief 
account  of  Presbyterianism.  He  was  a  frequent  contribu- 
tor to  the  journals  of  the  city  of  Portland,  aud  was  pos- 
sessed of  vast  resources  of  information  relating  to  tlie  his- 
tory of  the  State  of  Maine,  which  ho  was  often  in  ttie  habit 
of  contributkig  for  the  instruction  of  others.  In  185.5,  ho 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate.  In  1857,  he  was  Mayor 
of  Portland,  and  in  1860,  he  was  a  Presidential  Elector. 
He  was  a  Bank  Commissioner  and  Railroad  Commissioner 
of  the  State  of  Maine,  and  President  of  the  Maine  Cen- 
tral Railroad.  Although  he  was  in  public  life  a  large 
portion  of  his  time,  yet  his  interests  seemed  to  centre 
in  the  city  of  Portland.  He  was  one  of  the  men  who 
largely  devote  their  talents  to  the  elevation  and  develop- 
ment of  their  own  home,  and  one  of  his  last  acts  was  to 
subscribe  one  thousand  dollars  for  a  General  Hospital  in 
Maine,  in  which  he  had  always  tJiken  a  very  deep  interest. 


I  was  an  honor  to  this  Society,  but  he  was  especially 
beloved  by  those  to  whose  good  he  consecrated  his  life. 
lie  gave  to  the  Portland  Institute  and  Public  Library  all 
bis  pamphlets,  bound  and  nnbound,  his  registers,  alma^ 
nacs,  &c.,  including  the  bound  almanacs  of  Dr.  Deane  and 
Enoch  Freeman,  going  back  over  100  years,  his  MS-  col- 
lections, his  biogi'apbical,  genealogical  and  historical  docu- 
ments, interleaved  copies  of  Smith's  aud  Deane's  Journals, 
his  "History  of  Portland,"  and  his  "Courts,  Law  and  Law- 
yers of  Maine,"  all  of  which  are  to  be  kept  in  a  department 
by  themselves,  and  restricted  from  circulation.  Ho  also  l>e- 
queathed  to  the  lustitute  all  his  books  of  which  the  library 
has  not  duplicates,  and  which  his  wife  is  willing  to  part 
with,  and  all  that  on  her  decease  may  remain  undisposed  of. 

Each  of  the  three  gentlemen  to  whom  reference  baa  been 
made  was  a  distinguished  representative  of  the  products  of 
the  towns  of  New  England.  Their  experiences  of  the 
affairs  of  human  life  were  iu  different  direcliona.  The  first 
two  named  were  almost  cosmopolitan  in  their  courses  of 
life,  both  having  spent  many  years  on  each*  side  of  the 
ocean.  One  waa  thrice  married  —  the  other  was  a  bachelor. 
One  was  a  man  of  study — the  other  a  man  of  business. 
One  was  very  modest  and  retiring — the  other  was  a  man 
of  the  world  and  devoted  to  its  financial  affairs.  One 
sought  to  improve  and  elevate  its  liteniry  and  religious 
character,  and  found  his  happiness  in  that  effort — the  other 
devoted  his  great  financial  ability  to  the  accuumlation  of 
wealth,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  using  it  for  the  good 
of  maukind. 

For  the  Couucil, 

UENRY  CIIAriN. 


ifileport  of  tfje  treasurer* 


The  Treasurer  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  submits  the  fol- 
lowing semi-annual  Report,  for  the  six  months  ending  April  25th,  1870. 

Tke  Librarian's  and  General  Fund,  Oct.  20, 1860,  was  $27,555.35 
Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since,  1,270.29 

28,825.64 
Paid  for  salaries  and  incidental  expenses,  1,047.83 

Present  amount  of  this  Fund,  $27,777.81 

The  Collection  and  Besearch  Fund,  Oct.  20, 1869,  was    12,598.33 
Sisceived  for  dividends  and  interest  since,  455.78 

13,054.11 
Paid  for  part  of  Librarian's  salary  and  inci- 
dentals,          341.96 

Present  amount  of  this  Fund,        .       .         .  12,712.15 

The  Bookbinding  Fund,  Oct.  20, 1869,  was    .  .     10,017.81 

Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since,  404.55 

10,422.36 
Paid  for  binding  and  part  of  Asst.  Librarian's 

salary, 632.54 

Present  amount  of  this  Fund,  .        .  9,789.82 

The  Publishing  Fund,  Oct.  20, 1869,  was         .  .  9,294,10 

Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since,  .  360.74 

Received  from  sale  of  Publications,         .  *.  40.19 

'    Gift  from  Hon.  Nath'l  Thayer,         .        .  .  500,00 

10,195.03 
Paid  for  publication  of  annual  Report,     .        .        189.92 

Present  amount  of  this  Fund,  ....  10,005.11 

The  Salisbury  Building  Fund,  Oct.  20, 1869,  was  8,900.67 

Received  for  interest  since 279.26 


Present  amount  of  the  Fund,    ....  9,179.92 

Amount  carried  forward,        .        ,        .  $69,464.81 
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Amoant  l»rMacbt 
TV  /Mac  Denis  Ry^st  P^ml.  OtU  Jf>«  ISfid. 
Rec«iT«d  for  mtcrte!!<^  since, 
Rec«T«d  from  Hon.  Isaj^c  Datis,  as  additioD  to 
Fund,    . 


Present  amoQDt  of  this  Food. 

TV  Limcotm  Le^Mnr  F^»d.  Oct.  90,  IS^,  was 
ReceiT«d  for  interest  »ince, 

l^resent  amount  of  this  Fund,   . 

AjTj^rejrate  of  the  seren  Funds, 

Cash  oil  hand  included  in  for^oin^  statement. 


$69,464.81 


Ml  ,71 
15.00 

100.00 


978.20 
24.00 


656.71 


1,002.20 

$71,123.72 

$1,080.30 


The  Librarian^M  and  Gtmerai  Fund  is  inretted 


Banlk  Stock, 
Railroad  Stock,    . 
Railroad  Bonds, 
United  States  Bonds, 
City  Bonds, 
Cash,     . 


TV  Collection  and  Besearch  Fund  is  intested  in — 


$14,400.00 
5,100.00 
5,693.42 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
584.39 


$27,777.81 


Bank  Stock,   . 
Railroad  Stock,      . 
Railroad  Bonds,    . 
United  States  Bond^, 
City  Bonds, 
Cash, 


4,200.00 

800.00 

4,800.00 

2,350.00 

500.00 

62.15 


12,712.15 


TV  Bookbinding  Fund  is  invested  in— 

Bank  Stock,   . 
Railroad  Stock,     . 
Railroad  Bonds,    . 
United  States  Bonds, 
Cash, 


5,700.00 

1,000.00 

2,000.00 

900.00 

189.82 


9,789.82 


Amount  carried  forward. 


$40,279.78 
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Amount  brought  forward,  ....        $40,279.78 

The  PUblUhing  Fund  U  invested  in— 

Bank  Stock, 1.900.00 

Bailroad  Bonds, 4,000.00 

United  States  Bonds, 2.600.00 

City  Bonds,    .        .        .        .        .        .  1,000.00 

Note, 500.00     ^ 

Cash, 5.11      • 

10,005.11 
The  Salisbury  BuUding  Fund  is  invested  in — 

« 

City  of  Worcester  Bonds 8,000.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 700.00 

United  States  Bonds, 400.00 

Cash, 79.92 

9,179.92 
The  Isaac  Davis  Fund  is  invested  in — 

City  of  Worcester  Bonds,     ....  500.00 

Cash, 156.71 

656.71 
The  Lincoln  Legaqf  Fund  is  invested  in — 

CSty  of  Worcester  Bonds,     ....  1,000.00 

Cash, .  2.20 

1,002.20 

Total  of  the  seven  Funds,   .        .  $71,123.72 


Respectfully  submitted, 

NATHANIEL  PAINE,  Treasurer. 

Worcester,  May  4, 1870. 

We  have  examined  the  above  account,  and  find  it  correct  and  properly 
Touched.  We  have  also  examined  the  investments,  and  find  them  as 
stated. 


ISAAC  DAVIS,  \  Auditor,. 

EBENEZEB  TOBREY,  S 


REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN. 


The  Library  has  been  increased  during  the  last  six  months 
by  the  addition  of  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  books,  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-three 
pamphlets,  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  files  of  unbound 
newspapers,  two  large  portraits  in  oil,  one  large  photo- 
graph portrait,  framed,  one  large  photograph  view,  several 
smaller  photographs  and  engravings,  and  a  number  of  abo- 
riginal relics. 

The  list  of  Donors  which  is  attached  to  this  report  con- 
tains one  hundred  and  fifty-four  names,  and  the  gifts  are 
there  stated  and  described.  Six  hundred  and  eighty-six 
books  and  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
pamphlets  were  received  in  that  way.  One  hundred  and 
fifly-nine  books  and  four  hundred  and  eighty  pamphlets 
were  derived  from  exchanges.  Three  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  volumes  have  been  made  up  and  bound ;  and  one  book 
and  six  pamphlets  have  been  purchased. 

As  manuscript  archaeological  papers  are  to  be  laid  before 
the  Society,  whose  interest  entitles  them  to  particular  at- 
tention, great  brevity  is  required  in  the  statistical  portion 
of  this  report.  There  are,  however,  some  facts  of  which 
mention  should  not  be  omitted  in  connexion  with  the  list 
of  accessions. 
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rfOoUCTMS. 


^'  H"^-  *  ■ksHmt  of  this 
^  Ar  mow  of  die  I>epiit- 
jc  :i»  JMuaar  m  ^gBseBuify^  lim  tro  InoidTCd  and 
lEiv  -ufcOmK^  if  i»  weanwnK  ^ik  bft  liack  here  beoi 
TB  tM  Ifliar^.     IWsr  ^  not  quite  complete 
Jw:  «  :»■=?  ^*"i  ^*  ™^  hope  to  be  able  to 


>  iM  iim  iumo^  JDi£:6aRTWtte  fiks  of  cnrrent  news- 
Hr^.  »L  rtf  tut  ?«r  I^WIK  irere  frcan  tbe  Beading 
3L>:izi  x  zi<ki  "iJ^/cwsonr  ?biiiif  lohnox.  Hie  Young  Men's 
C5tn=caii  AB»:^r2fCi/fX».  an£  *bf  Mfichanks  Asdociation  also 
?»:ttjcrl:ur:ft^£ — zm  irsc^  3i  fii^f^  >«efddes  many  magazines,) 
rise  iaac  1?"  fik^  i-on:  xbexr  TY!*5%wti3Te  Sfsading  Rooms. 

Tiis  *:»IiiTx  u>  ohudc  for  prcsiemttion  so  many  of  the 
V^  Dewsi^apers  of  the  day  mai4:s  a  new  and  important  era 
in  tl>e  Society^  hi^toiy.  Our  CSty  K^tading  Boom  is  re- 
WArkably  well  prc^vided  with  papers  and  magazines,  and 
owvllent  care  is  taken  to  keep  them  in  good  condition, 
tlio  other  Reading  Rooms  have  less  moans  but  not  less  lib- 
^Miilit>\  And  contain  some  special  classes  of  publications. 
\1\e  managers  of  all  of  them  are  disposed  to  give  to  this 
institution,  fi^eely,  all  such  papers  and  periodicals  as  they 
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cannot  conveniently,  or,  for  any  reason,  do  not  desire  to 
make  permanent  portions  of  their  libraries.  We  have  in 
turn  assisted  in  completing  certain  series  of  periodicals 
which  they  wished  to  make  up  for  their  own  use.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  mutual  cooperation  for  a  public  good  may 
be  continued  and  extended. 

The  remaining  thirty-three  files  are  such  as  we  are  ac- 
customed to  receive  from  members  and  others ;  and  among 
these  the  records  show  that  Hon.  Francis  H.  Dewey,  who 
became  an  associate  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society,  has 
given,  besides  twenty-nine  books  and  five  hundred  and  two 
pamphlets,  five  years  of  the  New  York  Daily  Times,  care- 
fully preserved  and  supposed  to  be  complete.  The  making 
up  of  unbroken  files  of  newspapers  is  a  specialty  difficult  to 
maintain  in  its  integrity,  and  needs  the  aid  of  all  who  can 
appreciate  its  importance. 

We  have  a  minor  specialty  of  school  bookSy  which  has 
received  a  contribution  of  78  different  specimens  from 
Francis  H.  Swan,  Esq.,  of  Dorchester. 

Two  fine  specimens  of  Indian  stone  implements  have 
come  in  for  the  cabinet;  an  axe  from  Walter  Bigelow, 
Esq. ,  of  Worcester,  and  a  jpick^  evidently  for  agricultural 
purposes,  from  David  Lee  Child,  Esq.,  of  Wayland.  In 
each* case  the  implement  came  from  the  soil  of  the  donor. 

General  Greorge  P.  Delaplaine,  of  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
at  the  suggestion  of  our  associate,  Mr.  Thornton,  has  sent 
to  us  a  skull  believed  by  Dr.  Lapham  and  himself  to  be  the 
cranium  of  a  genuine  mound  builder.  It  was  taken  from  a 
large  tumulus  on  his  estate,  and  a  flint  arrow  head  was 
found  imbedded  in  the  orifice  of  the  eye.  The  skull  of  a 
small  animal  supposed  to  be  a  skunk,  and  an  implement 
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of  bone  from  the  same  grave,  accompanied  the  cranium  and  J 
the  arrow  head.  The  cnmium  had  been  accidentally'  I 
broken,  but  may  perhaps  be  repaired.  It  is  of  much  m*§ 
terest  na  being  one  of  the  very  few  such  specimens  belongs  1 
ing  to  what  is  called  the  mound  period  that  time  I 
spared  from  decay. 

In  this  cotinexioQ  it  is  not  amiss  to  mention  that  the  \ 
Treasurer  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Paine,  whose  secular  occu- 
pations are  financial,  but  whose  inner  tastes  and  procUvi-  1 
ties  are  devoutly  antiquarian,  has  gathered  whatever  has 
been  printed  or  drawn,  in  newspapers,  pamphlets,  or  hand- 
bills, respecting  the  Cardiff  Uiant ;  and,  after  making  up  ' 
these  materials  in  the  form  of  a  neat  quarto  volume,  has  | 
presented  this  to  the  library,  with  other  acceptable  gifts. 

From  George  W.  Harris,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  has  been  r&-  ] 
ceived  an  illustrated  account  of  sculptured  metopes,  dis- 
covered amongst  the  ruins  of  the  Temples  of  the  ancient 
City  of  Selinus  in  Sicily,  by  William  Harris  and  Samuel 
Angell,  in  1823. 

The  portraits  before  referred  to  are :  first,  a  fine  copy 
from  a  painting  of  Dr.  William  Bentley,  the  liberal  gift  of 
friends  in  Salem  through  Hon.  Joseph  G.  Waters,  ex- 
pressly intended  for  the  Uentiey  alcove  in  our  library. 
Second,  the  portrait  of  Hon.  Edward  D.  Bangs,  formerly  a 
valued  officer  of  this  Society,  placed  in  the  library  by  our 
President,  in  fulfilment  of  a  wish  expressed  by  Mr.  Bangs 
for  its  ultimate  destination.  Third,  a  fine  framed  photo- 
graph portrait  of  the  late  Frederic  Wm.  Paine,  Esq.,  from 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Sturgis. 

The  bibliography  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  privately 
printed  for  Mr.  James  F.  Hunnewell,  and  presented   by 
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him,  and  the  unique  and  valuable  Bibliographical  Cata- 
logue of  Mr.  Stevens,  [a  gift  from  the  author,  with  one  of 
the  presentation  copies  of  his  "  Historical  and  Geograph- 
ical Notes,"]  are  destined  to  rank  among  the  rarities  and 
curiosities  of  literature. 

Monsieur  D'Avezac  has  transmitted  from  Paris  his  recent 
publication  of  an  authentic  account*  of  the  voyage  of  Cap- 
tain De  Gonneville  to  what  is  now  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
between  1503  and  1505,  and  the  remarkable  incidents  con- 
nected with  it ;  printed  in  full  for  the  first  time,  with  an 
introduction  and  notes. 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  late  Hon.  William  Willis  was 
to  send  to  us  that  communication  to  the  Portland  newspa- 
per, made  a  few  days  before  his  deaths  which  he  pro- 
nounced to  be  his  final  literary  effort. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  after  the  death  of  Governor 
Davis,  our  late  President,  Hon.  Charles  Hudson  presented 
to  the  library  a  manuscript  Memorial  containing  his  own 
impressions  and  reminiscences  of  the  life  and  character  of 
Governor  Davis  as  a  public  man.  He  has  now  favored  the 
Society  with  a  similar  memorial  of  our  late  senior  Vice- 
President,  Governor  Lincoln. 

Dr.  John  G.  Metcalf,  who  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Society  expressed  his  intention  to  present  a  collection  of 
cuttings  from  newspapers,  forming  a  contemporary  history 
of  the  late  war,  has  delivered  them  at  the  library  in  fifty- 
six  quarto  volumes  neatly  prepared  for  binding.  It  is  not 
easy  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  documentary  ma- 
terial so  selected,  digested,  and  arranged. 

Other  members  of  the  Society  from  whom  productions  of 

their  own  authorship  have  been  received  are,  Rev.  Dr. 
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tjweetser.   Hod.   Charles  Sumner,   Hon.  Robert  C.    Win-  % 
throp.  Increase  A.  Lapham,  LL.D.,  Charles  Deane,  Esq., 
Hon.  J.  Hanimond  Trumliull.   Hon.   Charles  W.   Uphai 
William  A.  ^Vhitehead,  Esq.,  Hon.  George  F-  Hoar.  Pro-  \ 
fessor  James  H.  Salisbury. 

It  is  to  the  archaeological  papers  transmitted  by  the  last 
named  gentleman  that  the  attention  of  the  Society  will  be 
specially  invited. 

Among  the  receipts  fi-om  foreign  societies  are  mentioned 
publications  from  the  Imperial  Archwological  Commission 
of  St.  Petersburg,  the  Royal  Northern  University  at  Chris- 
tiana in  Norway,  and  the  Society  of  Art  and  Antiquity 
at  Ulm,  Wirtemburg.  These  ipstitutiona  are  not  among 
those  with  which  the  Society  has  heretofore  had  relations  of 
correspondence  and  exchange. 

Without  supposing  of  necessity  that  the  American  Anti- 
quarian Society  would  be  regarded  with  special  interest  in 
foreign  countries,  we  may  believe  that  anything  American 
is  attracting  more  attention  abroad  than  ever  before ;  cre- 
ating a  desire  for  better  acquamtance  and  neai-er  affinities 
with  all  our  institutions.  That  these  feelings,  and  the  ad- 
vances to  which  they  give  rise,  may  be  met  in  a  cordial 
spirit,  we  ought  perhaps  to  be  prepiired  to  place  the  pub- 
lications we  thus  receive  before  the  society,  and  also  before 
the  public,  in  a  manner  corresponding,  in  point  of  detail 
and  particularity,  with  their  importance.  Such  a  course 
might  sometimes  add  much  to  the  length  and  also  to  the 
interest  of  the  Reports;  but  some  provision,  or  at  least 
understauding,  seems  necessary  for  securing  its  accom- 
plishment. It  can  hardly  be  effected  by  means  of  the  or- 
dinary statemeutsof  the  Librarian,  and  appears  to  require 
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the  practice,  which  is  common  abroad,  of  referring  matters 
of  the  kind  alluded  to  to  an  appropriate  committee  from 
the  general  body  of  associates. 

Tne  Protestant  Historical  Society  of  France  has  proposed 
an  exchange  of  publications,  to  commence  on  the  accept- 
ance of  their  proposition. 

I  should  not  omit  to  acknowledge  the  obligation  to  Mr. 
Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr.,  for  an  examination  and  analysis  of 
the  archaeological  papers  from  Wirtemburg. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  1862  and  1863,  several 
elaborate  and  valuable  archsBological  papers  were  communi- 
cated by  Dr.  James  H.  Salisbury,  then  of  Newark,  Ohio, 
who  had  been  assisted  in  their  preparation  by  his  brother, 
Mr.  Giarles  B.  Salisbury,  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
These  were : 

1.  Oq  Ancient  Picto^aphic  or  Symbolic  Bock  and  Earth  WrItlDg, 
in  Licking,  Fairfield,  Belmont,  Cuyahoga,  and  Lorain  Counties,  Ohio. 

2.  New  and  accurate  Surveys  and  Descriptions  of  the  Earthworks, 
at  Newark,  Ohio. 

3.  On  the  Characters  on  the  Tablets  of  Palenque  and  Copan,  and 
their  resemblance  to  many  letters  In  several  ancient  alphabets  of  the 
Eastern  Continent. 

4.  On  Ancient  Monuments  and  Inscriptions  on  and  near  the  summit 
between  the  head-waters  of  the  Hocking  and  Licking  Bivers,  Ohio. 

To  the  first  paper  Dr.  Salisbury  has  more  recently 
added : 

Letters  of  James  W.  Ward,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Lyceum  of 
Natural  History,  relating  to  the  Sculptures  in  Belmont  County. 

Letter  of  George  N.  Allen,  Professor  of  Geology  at  Oberlin  College, 
respecting  the  Sculptures  in  Lorain  County. 

An  additional  paper  by  hhnself,  upon  the  Sculptures  in  Cuyahoga 
County. 
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A  letter  from  Col.  Charles  WhlLtlescj,  President  of  the  Historical 
Society,  at  Oevelanrt.  Ohio,  on  Ihe  choracteriHtics  of  the  sjinbolic  writ- 
lii|;  or  the  eslsiiiig  or  recent  tribes  of  Iiidlaoa  as  compared  with  the 
symbolic  or  aigniflcunt  iculptures  acd  cartli-iiorts  left  byihei^uo- 
knowQ  predeooBSora. 


Another  interesting  paper,  forwarded  by  Dr.  Salisbury, 
is  HD  account  of  tbo  excavation  of  an  ancient  burial  mound, 
ou  the  line  of  the  Bellefontaine  and  Indiana  Kailroad,  by 
Mr.  John  S.  B.  Maston,  Civil  Engineer,  with  illnstrationa 
of  some  of  the  contents. 

The  symbolic  marks  and  tigures.  described  by  Dr.  Salis- 
bury, and  exhibited  in  various  well  executed  drawings, 
open  a  new  Held  to  American  Arehtpologists.  In  this 
field,  so  far  at  least  as  the  groups  and  single  figures  cut 
upon  the  surface  of  rocks  are  concerned,  he  is  the  pio- 
neer investigator ;  the  first  who  called  attention  to  their 
nature  and  importance,  and  the  first  to  give  an  elaborate 
representation  of  their  position  and  appearance  by  means 
of  carefully  finished  diagrams,  some  of  whieh  are  now 
spread  before  the  Society.  It  must  he  considered  that 
these  differ  from  ordiniiry  aboriginal  inscriptions  that  are 
scattered  over  the  country  and  resemble  signs  whose  mean- 
ing the  Indians  are  still  able  to  interpret,  being  such  as 
have  not  long  since  been  iu  use  among  them.  They  seem 
nearly  allied  to  those  mysterious  earth-works  in  Wisconsin 
having  the  forms  of  reptiles,  or  higher  animals,  and 
grouped  in  a  manner  apparently  significant  of  some  im- 
portant historical  fact.  In  all  respects  they  are  superior 
to  the  rude  records  of  the  modern  savage,  and  are  proba- 
bly to  be  interpreted  in  connexion  with  what  arc  known 
by    the    descriptive    title    of    "  animal     mounds."      Their 
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archseological*  interest  can  hardly  be  too  highly  estimated. 

Paper  No.  2,  in  the  list  here  noted,  is  a  very  thorough 
survey  of  the  system  of  earth-works  at  Newark — those 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  mound-builders'  art  which  our 
distinguished  statesman,  Mr.  Webster,  desired  to  have 
preserved  in  perpetuity  at  the  national  charge.  This  new 
and  exact  delineation  is  of  great  value  in  view  of  the 
changes  to  which  these  monuments  are  exposed.  The 
large  oval  enclosure,  with  its  lofty  and  symmetrical  em- 
bankment. Is  now  used  for  the  annual  fairs  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  the  County. 

The  third  paper  is  perhaps  premature  in  its  speculative 
comparisons  and  conclusions,  but  is  a  valuable  additional 
document  on  the  subject  to  which  it  relates. 

The  fourth  paper  is  an  account  of  aboriginal  works 
which  have  not  before  been  particularly  described  and  de- 
lineated. Their  location  is  one  of  great  ethnologicfll  im- 
portance, and  embraces  a  section  of  country  containing  the 
ledges  of  flint  rock  that  must  have  supplied  a  widely  ex- 
tended region  with  the  material  for  axes,  arrow-heads,  and 
other  implements  of  the  natives.  The  drawings  that  ac- 
company this  memoir  are  numerous  and  artistic. 

It  is  hoped  that  all  the  communications  from  Dr.  Salis- 
bury will  be  referred  to  a  special  committee  for  particular 
examination  and  a  report  upon  their  nature  and  merits. 

S.  F.  HAVEN, 

Librarian. 


Note.— The  further  remarks  of  the  Librarian  upon  these  paperSf 
which  were  chiefly  colloquial,  are  omitted,  in  consequence  of  the  refer- 
ence of  the  papers,  and  their  subject  matter,  to  a  committee. 


Bonors  anti  Bonations. 


Hon.  Ebenezer  Torrey,  Fitchburg.  —  Tliirteen  miscellaneous 
books. 

Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  Worcester. — Fourteen  books;  two  hundred 
and  fifteen  pamphlets ;  and  a  broadside  Genealogical  Table  of 
the  Davis  Family. 

Samuel  A.  Green,  M.D.,  Boston. — Seventy-five  pamphlets. 

Nathaniel  Paine,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  "An  account  of  the  Cardiff 
-  Giant :  a  collection  of  cuttings  fi'om  various  newspapers  and 
pamphlets,  arranged  for  the  American  Antiquaiian  Society,"  by 
the  Donor.     Also,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  pamphlets. 

Hon.  JoiiN  D.  Baldwin,  Worcester. — Ninety -tlu-ee  pamphlets. 

Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  Worcester. — Five  books ;  two  hundred 
and  thirty-two  periodicals ;  two  hundred  and  one  pamphlets ; 
and  files  of  five  newspapers,  in  continuation. 

Rev.  William  R.  Huntincjton,  Worcester. — Six  pamphlets. 

The  Librarian.  —  Seven  books ;  and  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
pamphlets. 

Rev.  Seth  Sweetser,  D.D.,  Worcester. — Two  books  and  thirty- 
nine  pamphlets. 

Col.  Putnam  W.  Taft,  Worcester.  —  Hawkins'  Histoi^  of  Music, 
3  vols. ;  twenty-one  vols,  of  church  music ;  and  forty-six  vols, 
of  miscellaneous  books. 

Mr.  Luther  H.  Bigelow,  Worcester.  —  Twenty  Worcester  Di- 
rectories for  the  year  1869. 

Mrs.  Henry  P.  Stitrgis,  Boston.  —  Sixteen  Amencan  periodicals ; 
three  memorial  pamphlets ;  a  framed  Photograph  of  the  late 
F.  W.  Paine,  Esq. ;  and  files  of  eight  English  and  American 
newspapers,  chiefly  illustrated. 
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Horace  Davis,  Esq.,  San  Francisco,  Cal, — The  Sydney,  N.  S.  W., 
Morning  Herald,  Sept.  7,  1869,  containing  a  Lecture  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Lang,  on  "  The  Ongin  and  Migrations  of  the  Polynesian 
Nation."  Also  a  newspaper  account  of  "Traces  of  Old  Civili- 
zation in  Arizona." 

All  Saints'  Parish  Book  Club,  Worcester. — The  Spirit  of  Mis- 
sions, for  1869.  ^ 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Worcester. — 
One  book ;  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  periodicals ;  and  files 
of  thirty  newspapers,  in  continuation. 

The  Assistant  Librarian,  —  Two  books ;  and  fifty-three  pam- 
phlets. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  through  Hon.  George 
F.  Hoar.  —  Two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  vols,  of  Congressional 
Documents. 

Mrs.  Levi  Lincoln,  Worcester.  —  Ten  magazines;  and  the 
Liberal  Christian  for  1869. 

Rev.  George  S.  Painf^  Worcester.  —  Six  Nos.  of  the  Spirit  of 
Missions. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Wesby,  Worcester.  —  Ninety-five  pamphlets. 

Julius  E.  Tucker,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  The  Palladium  for  1869. 

The  Misses  Gay,  Suftield,  Conn. — The  Connecticut  Courant  for 

1869. 

The  City  National  Bank,  Worcester. — Files  of  four  newspa- 
pers. 

Proprietors  of  the  Massachusetts  Weekly  Spy. — Their  paper, 
as  issued. 

The  Citizkns  National  Bank,  Worcester.  — Twenty-three  books ; 
and  ninety-four  i)aniphlet8. 

Strong  and  Ko(iKus,  Worcester. — The  Miner's  Journal  for  1869. 

Francis  H.  Swan,  Esq.,  Dorchester. — Seventy-eight  School 
Books. 

Proprietors  of  the  Worcester  Daily  Aifb  Weekly  Gazette.  — 
Their  papers,  as  issued. 

Hon.  Isaac  Smucker,  Newark,  O.  —  The  "  Pioneer  Papere,"  in 
continuation  ;  and  two  })araphlets. 
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Mrs.  Ira  M.  Barton,  Worcester. — A  large  Photograph  of  the 

recently  demolished  Baiton  Mansion. 
The  Worcester  National  Bank.  —  Files  of  four  newspapers. 

Proprietors  of  the  Boston  Semi-Weekly  Advertiser.  —  Their 

paper,  as  issued. 
W.  Washbltin  Sleeper,  Esq.,  Patten,  Me.  —  Back  Nos.  of  the 

Patten  Voice,  to  complete  files. 

Greneral  George  P.  Delaplaine,  Madison,  Wis.  —  An  Indian 
Skull,  and  other  relics,  from  a  Western  Mound. 

Hon.  Joseph  G.  Waters,  Salem. — Portrait  of  Rev.  Wm.  Bent- 
ley,  D.D.,  of  Salem. 

Hon.  Francis  H.  Dewey,  Worcester.  —  Twenty-nine  books ;  five 
hundred  and  two  pamphlets ;  and  the  New  York  Daily  Times, 
1855-60. 

Proprietors  of  the  Fitchburg  Sentinel.  —  Their  paper,  as 
issued. 

Mrs.  P.  S.  L.  Canfield,  Worcester.  —  The  Gardener's  Monthly, 
for  1869. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts.  —  Public  Documents  of  the  State, 
for  1868,  four  vols.*;  and  Gould  &  Binny's  Invertebrata  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  U.S.S. — The  Congressional  Globe,  1868- 
9,  four  vols. ;  Message  and  Documents,  1868-9 ;  Agricul- 
tural Report,  1868;  Smithsonian  Report,  1868;  Commercial 
Relations,  1868 ;  forty-one  pamphlets ;  and  various  newspapers. 

Robert  Clarke,  Esq.,  Cincinnati,  O.  —  McBride's  Pioneer  Biog- 
raphy, vol.  1 ;  the  Bible  in  the  Public  Schools ;  and  twenty-five 
selected  pamphlets. 

The  State  of  Vermont. — The  Eleventh  Registration  Report, 
1867  ;  Legislative  Documents,  1869  ;  Directory,  1869  ;  and  five 
pamphlets. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  State.  —  Tributes  of  the  Nations  to 
Abraham  Lincoln  ;   and  Message  and  Documents,  1868,  2  vols. 

Rev.  Caleb  Davis  Bradlee,  Boston.  —  Sixteen  pamphlets ;  one 
engraving ;  a  photograph  of  Major  S.  Wales ;  and  newspapers 
in  Nos. 
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ValiSbubt,  Jr.,   Esq.,   Worcester.  —  Two  books;   and 

fourteen  pamphlets. 
BooKSELifJts'  CATAixmuES  —  Forty-four  Ne*. 
Mr,  Caleb  A.  Wall,  Worceeter.  —  Fifteen  pamphlets. 
Rev.  David  Weston,  Worcester  —  His  Semi -Centennial  Diseourse 

before  the  Worcester  Baptist.  Association  :  and  seventeen  mJa- 

ceilaneous  pamphlets. 
U.  S.  QuAKTRRUASTER  Gkxkrau  —  Rolls  of  IIoHor,  Kos.  20-24, 
Rev.  Jons  J.  Power,  Worcester. — Annals  of  the  Propagation 

of  the  Faith,  1869,  nine  Nos. 
Georgk  Cbakuler,  M.D.,  Worcester. — The  Chandler  Family 

Bihle ;  and  two  copies  of  the  New  York  Independent,  printed  in 

colors. 
Hon.    RoBKRT    C.   WiNTJiHOP,   Brookline.  —  His    Eulogy   pro- 
nounced at  the  fiineral  of  George  Peabody, 
Rev.   EwwiN  M.  Stone,  Providence,  R,  I. —Seven  R.   I.  State 

Document*. 
Rev.  J.  L.  SiBLET,  Cambridge. — Two  College  Documents,  1868- 


Mr.  Charles  Hamilton,  Worcester. — Files' of  Santa-Clans  ;  and 
the  Knapsack. 

CMAHIJ-.S  DE.INE,  Esq..  Cambridge. — His  "Brief  Memoir  of  Robert 
Waterston" ;  and  his  article  on  "the  Forms  in  issuing  Letters 
Patent  by  the  Crown  of  England."  Also,  the  "Waterston  Memo- 
rial." 

Hon.  J.  Hammond  Trumbot.l,  Hartford,  Conn.  —  Hie  "Oripn 
of  SroFingall " ;  •'  Origin  of  the  Exjiedition  against  Ticon- 
deroga";  and  "Composition  of  IniUan  Names  illustrated  from 
the  Algonkin  Languages."     Also  twelve  historical  pamphlets. 

Sabin  &  Sons,  New  York.  — Three  Nf>a.  of  tlie  American  Bibli- 
opolist;  and  one  engraving. 

Rev.  Gbouue  Allen,  Worcester.  —  Hassejquist'a  Travels  to  the 
Levant ;  Hall's  Voyage  to  the  Eastern  Seas ;  The  Western 
Pilot,  1839 1  twenty-three  pamphlets;  the  Voice  in  continuO' 
tion  ;  and  various  circulars. 

Hon.  George  W.  Riciiahosov,  Worcester. — Three  New  Eng- 
land Direotories ;   and  five  miscellaneous  pamphlets. 
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Hexrt  Stevens,  Esq-,  London,  G.  B.  —  His  Historical  and  Ge- 
ograpbical  Notes  on  the  Earliest  Discoveries  in  America ;  and 
Ms  Book  Sale  Catalogue  of  April,  1870. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries,  London.  —  Their  Archa&olo^ia,  Vol. 
42,  Part  L  ;    and  Proceedings,  Vol.  IV.,  Nos.  3-6. 

Mr.  Walter  Bigeix)w,  Worcester.  — Lavoisne  s  Atlas,  fol.,  1821 ; 
the  American  Atlas,  fol.,  1822;  and  an  Indian  stone  axe, 
found  upon  his  farm. 

The  Academy  of  Natural  Soifj^xes,  of  PmLADELpniA.  —  Their 
Journal,  Vol.  VII.,  second  series;  and  Proceedings,  No.  3., 
Aug.,  Sept  and  Nov.,  1869,  and  No.  4,  Dec.,  1869. 

Abbott  Lawrence,  Esq.,  Boston.  —  Two  Memorials  of  Col.  T. 
B.  Lawrence. 

Rev.  S.  K.  LoTHROP,  D.D.,  Boston.  — Reports  of  the  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel,  for  1855,  1861  and  1869. 

Hon.  John  C.  B.  Davis,  Washington,  D.  C.  —  Two  Reports  of 
U.  S.  Commissioners  to  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition,  1867. 

The  Royal  Northern  L^ntversity,  at  Christiana.  —  One  bound 
volume  and  four  pamphlets,  of  the  Society's  publications. 

Charles  H.  Woodweli^  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  A  collection  of 
Confederate  Manuscripts,  Bonds  and  Newspapers. 

The  Imperial  ARcn-toi^GiCAL  Commission,  St.  Petersburg, 
Russia.  —  TJjeir  Reports,  1865-1867. 

Geor(;e  W.  Harris,  Esq.,  Boston.  —  Account  of  Sculptured 
Metopes  among  the  ruins  of  the  Temples  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Selinus,  in  Sicily,  illustrated,  fol.,  London,  1826. 

The  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History.  —  Their  Proceedings, 
Vol.  XIII.,  pp.  159  ;  and  Prof  Agussiz's  Humboldt  Centennial 
Address. 

Major  L,  A.  H.  Latour,  Montreal,  Canada,  — Two  Canadian 
Public  Documents. 

The  Iowa  Historical  Society. — Their  Seventh  Biennial  Re- 
port ;  and  the  Annals  of  Iowa,  for  Jan.  and  Oct.,  1869. 

Henry  B.  Dawson,  Esq.,  Morrisania,  N.  Y.  —  lieprint  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Bentley's  Washington's  Birth-Day  Oration,  Feb.  22,  1793. 
Mrs.  Frances  Baker,  Worcester.  —  Two  pamphlets. 
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The  Axxxicabt  PHiLoeoPBicja.  Sochtt. — Their  ProceedingB, 
VoL  XL  No.  Si 

Charix5  S.'KiB!rEK  Jc  Co-.  New  York.  — The  Book  Buver,  as  is- 

m 

sued. 

The  New  Jekset  Hi5tokicai.  Societt.  —  Their  Proceedings,  Vol. 
I-  second  <erie«.  pp.  47 :  VoL  TL.  pp.  53. 

Hon.  WiLLiAJC  Whjjs.  Portland.  Maine.  —  Maine  Political  Manu- 
al for  1870 :  Memorial  <^  Wm.  I^  Feasenden  :  and  one  news- 
paper. 

J.  B.  LippixcoTT  ^  Cc  Philadelphix  Pa. — Their  Monthly  Bulle- 
tin^ as  issued. 

Hon.  Charles  W.  Upham.  Salem.  Mass.  —  His  -  Salem  Witch- 
craft and  Cotton  Mather.     A  Reply." 

The  Worcester  Corxrr  Mechanics  Associatiox.  —  Files  of 
eighteen  Alnerican  newspapers. 

The  Canadian-  IxymtiE- — The  Canadian  Journal,  Vol.  XII., 
No.  4. 

Miss  Sarah  Chase.  Worcester.  —  A  Dutch  Testament. 

The  Boston  Ptbuc  Librart. — Catalogue  of  the  Prince  Library; 
Annual  Report  of  the  Tustees,  1869 ;  and  the  Bulletin. 

M.  Marie  Armaxd  Pascal  d'Atezac,  Paris,  France. — His  "Cam- 
pagne  du  Xavire  L'Espoir  de  Honfleur,  1503-1505." 

The  A^fERiCAX  Unttariax  Association.  —  Thein»Monthly  Jour- 
nal, as  issued 

The  Worcester  Fire  Society.  —  Reminiscences  of  the  Original 
Associates  and  Past  Members  of  tlie  Society,  by  Hon.  Levi 
Lincoln  and  Hon.  Isaac  Davis. 

Edward  L.  Pierce,  Esq.,  Secy.  —  The  Sixth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Board  of  State  Charities  of  Massachusetts. 

Joel  Ml'>sell,  Esq.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  —  One  pamphlet. 

The  New  England  HL<iTORic-GENEAix)GicAL  Society. — The  Ad- 
dress of  Hon.  Mai-shall  P.  Wilder,  Jan.  5,  1870;  and  their 
Register,  as  issued. 

Henry  G.  Denny',  Esq.,  Boston. — The  Taxable  Valuation  of  the 
Town  of  Dorchester,  1869. 

E.  H.  Goss,  Esq.,  Melrose. — One  book  and  two  pamphlets. 
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The  Library  Company,  of  Philadelphia.  —  List  of  books  added 

since  July,  1869. 
WiLUAM  S.  Barton,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  One  pamphlet. 

Amherst  Coluigk.  —  Annual  Catalogue,  1869-70. 

David  Lee  Child,  Esq.,  Wayland.  — An  Indian  stone  pick,  found 
in  Wayland  in  1869. 

Clarendon  Harris,  EJsq.,  Worcester.  —  Fiske's  Pocket  Business 
Manual  of  the  City  of  Worcester,  1863. 

The  Providence  Athen^:um.  —  Their  Thirty-fourth  Annual 
Report. 

W.  P.  Towers,  EJsq.,  Madison,  Wis.  —  Ainuial  Report  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphans*  Home  of  the  Stat«  of  Wis- 
consin, 1868-69. 

The  Chiij)ren  of  the  late  Hon.  Charu:s  Alijcn. — The  "Me- 
morial "  of  their  father." 

Mr.  J.  G.  Smith,  Worcester.  —  Fables  of  Flora. 

The  Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore,  Md.  —  President's  Address, 
Feb.  12,  1870;  and  a  Discourse  on  the  Life  and  Character  of 
George  Peabody,  Feb.  18,  1870. 

Rev.  Z.  Baker,  Worcester. — Lee's  Sermons,  8vo,  Worcester,  1803. 

The  Wisconsin  Historical  Society.  —  The  Annual  Address, 
Feb.  4,  1870. 

A.  R.  Spoffori),  Librarian  of  Congress.  —  His  Report  for  the  year 
1869. 

The  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  —  Annual  Catalogue, 
1869-70. 

Ai^Eirr  H.  Hoyt,  Esq.,  Boston.  —  His  Necrology  of  New-Eng- 
land Colleges,  1 868-9 ;  and  one  pamphlet 

Edward  W.  Lincoln,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  Memoir  of  Hon.  Levi 
Lincoln,  prepared  for  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  by  Emory  Washburn. 

The  American  Oriental  Society.  — Theu*  Proceedings  for  1869. 

William  Lawton,  Esq.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  —  Photograph  of 
Rev.  Benjamin  Conklin,  at  Leicester,  Mass.,  1732-1798. 

The  MASSACHUSETrs  Horticultural  Society.  —  Their  Ti^ansac- 
tions  for  the  year  1869. 
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The  Coit  Excubsionists,  through  Edward  L  Comins,  Esq., 
Worcester.  —  "An  Account  of  a  Steamboat  Excursion  by  a 
Party  of  Ladies  and  Grentlemen,  from  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  the 
Summer  of  1869." 

The  Maryland  BListorical  Society. — Peabody  Memorial 

The  Long  Island  Historical  Society.  —  Their  Memoirs,  Vol. 
2  ;  and  the  Sixth  Annual  Report 

Ch.vrles  Rau,  Esq.,  New  York. — One  pamphlet;  and  three 
Samples  of  Paper  Money  of  the  French  Republic. 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society,  London,  G.  B.  —  Their 
Journal,  VoL  38 ;  and  Proceedings,  VoL  XII.,  Nos.  3-5. 

Prof  D.  C.  GiLMAN,  New  Haven,  Conn. — Historical  Notes  of 
the  Congregational  Churches  in  New  London  County,  Conn. 

Thomas  Kirkbrlde,  M.  D^  Philadelphia,  Pa. — His  Report  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  for  the  year  1869. 

The  New  Bedford  Pubuc  Library.  —  Eighteenth  Annual  Re- 
port. 

J.  H.  Salisbury,  M,D.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  —  His  "  Microscopic 
Examinations  of  the  ^lood  "  ;  and  manuscript  Essays  on  the 
Western  Mounds.  Also,  manuscript  notes  relating  to  the 
capture  of  the  "Gasp^,"  in  1772. 

Charles  B.  Thomas,  Esq.,  Duxbury.  —  "The  Landing  of  the 
French  Cable  at  Duxbuiy,  July,  1869." 

James  F.  Hl^xneweli^  Esq.,  Charlestown.  —  "  The  Bibliography 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands."  Printed  for  the  Donor.  Boston : 
4to,  1869. 

Hon.  John  R.  Bartlett,  Providence,  R.  L — Rhode  Island  Reg- 
istration Report  for  1869. 

The  Mercantile  Library  Association,  New  York.  —  Supple- 
inentaiy  Catalogue,  1869. 

The  Essex  Institute,  Salem. — Their  Historical  Collections,  Vol. 
X.,  Part  1  ;  Bulletin,  Vol.  I.,  Nos.  5-12 ;  and  Proceedings, 
Vol.  VL,  Pait  1. 

Hon.  Charles  Devens,  Jr.,  Worcester.  —  The  North  Brookfield 
Soldiers'  Memorial ;  Report  of  the  Reunion  of  the  Society  of 
the  Army  of  the  James  ;  and  a  variety  of  Cards  and  Notes. 
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W.  A.  Whitehead,  Esq.,  Newark,  N.  J.  —  His  Review  of  some 
of  the  circumstances  connected  witli  the  Settlement  of  Eliza- 
beth, New  Jersey. 

Edwin  M.  Snow,  M.D.,  Pro\ndence,  R.  T.  —  Rhode  Island  Fif- 
teenth Registration  Report ;  and  the  F'irst  Report  of  the  Board 
of  State  Cliarities  and  CoiTCCtions. 

Yale  College.  —  Annual  Catalogue,  1869-70. 

U.  S.  Treasury  Department.  — Finance  Report  for  1869. 

Chief  of  ExoiNEERis  U.S.A.  —  IlisReport  for  the  year  1868. 

Increase  A.  Lapilvm,  LL.D.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  —  Two  pam- 
phlets. 

WiNSLOW  Lewis,  M.D.,  Boston.  —  His  Addresses  before  the  N. 
R  Historic-Genealogical  Society,  Jan.  4,  1865,  and  Feb.  7, 
1866. 

Maj.  W.  F.  Goodwin,  U.S.A.  —  A  Fac-Simile  of  the  Will  of 
Thomas  Bradbury,  the  Ancestor  of  the  Bradburj's  in  the 
United  States. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen  and  Abandoned  Lands.  — 
Reports  of  the  Commissioner  and  General  Superintendent,  for 
*  the  year  1869. 

Hon.  James  B.  Blake,  Worcester.  —  Circulars  and  Cards. 

Rev.  Samuel  C.  Damon,  D.D.,  Honolulu,  S.  I.  —  A  coin  obtained 
at  Eleusis,  Jan.  12,  1870. 

The  Worcester  Pubuc  Library.  —  Files  of  fifty  newspapers. 

Hon..  George  F.  Hoar,  Worcester.  —  One  book  ;  and  three  pam- 
phlets. 
Anonymous.  —  One  book  ;  and  seven  pamphlets. 

Hon.  CuARLES  Hlh^son,  Lexington.  —  A  Manuscript  Memorial  of 
the  late  Hon.  Levi  Lincoln. 

The  Public  School  Library  of  St.  Louis.  —  Annual  Report  of 
the  Board  of  St  Louis  Public  Schools,  1868-9. 

Rev.  William  H.  Moore,  Berlin,  Conn.  —  Minutes  of  the  Gen- 
eral Association  of  Connecticut  for  1862  and  1869. 

Evert  A.  IhrrcKiNCK,  Esq.,  New  York.  —  Services  at  St.  Mark's 
Church  in  the  Bowerie  and  St  Mark*s  Mission  Chapel,  com* 
memorative  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Duyckinck. 
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isiA. — Their  Memoirs, 

IV  New  I'nivei'sal  MaiTJizine, 

-.1.  i\  —  lieportfl  of  the  To\\ii  of 

>..  -:t». 

K  .   :\.  -  -  llis  sale  CatAlo<j:ue  of  Books 
V     vlaiiiii;  to  Anierictu     New  York, 

X   \.'iiv.  —  Ilis  Literarisi'her  Monat- 

ft 

'V  *iiv%tiT.  — Mexican  Xewspapers,  1867- 

'i    *,  ^loiiiloii.  —  Fifty-six  volumes  of  manu- 
■  !j'f«ni!;:s,  *to.,  relating  to  the  Great  Ke- 

V      *•* .    W<»i\vsUT.  —  I^.  S.  Congressional  Globe, 

N      V:  I  yyi'  War  in  Europe,  two  vols,  ;  U.  S.  Cen- 

.X   Hiau-iil  lHH»ks ;  and  thirteen  numbers  of  the 

,     Vi%i    VM»  ANTUiviTi',  Ulm,  Gennany.  —  Then* 
.  >^  \  .•;.   L  No.   1,  new  series,  \vith  illustrations. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


,   OCTOBER   21,   1870,    AT   THE    LIBRABT    OF 
THE  SOCIETY,  IN  WORCESTER. 


IPHEN  Salisbuey,  Preaident,  in  the  chair, 
k^cords  of  tha  liist  Meeting  were  read  and  accepted. 
Richard  Fkotiiingiiam  read  the  Report  of  the 


Tib  Reports  of  the  Treasurer  and  the  Librarian  were  read 

tliose  Officers  respectively. 

(Ion.  Emory  Washburn  moved  that  these  Efeports  be 
■pted.  and  referred  to  tlie  Committee  of  Publication  to 

printed,  as  was  usimi,  at  their  discretion. 

He  spoke  of  his  interest  iu  the  Reports  and  expressed 
t  hope  that  the  subject  treated  of  in  the  Report  of  the 
Council  would  be  extended  so  as  to  exhibit  the  influence 
of  Church  organizations  in  the  formation  of  Municipalities, 
giving  at  the  same  time  some  ilhistratioos  of  that  influ- 
ence according  to  his  views. 

Mr.  FiiOTHiTfGiiAM,  in  reply,  stated  that  his  consideration 
of  the  subject  had  b^en  limited  by  both  time  and  space. 
His  Report  was  only  siippjementary  to  what  had  been 
written  by  others.  He  did  not  himself  recognize  tho  rela- 
tion between  Church  and  Town  organizations  referred  to  by 


Mr.  Wsabburn.  Whaterer  that  relatioD  mi^t  have  been 
be  believed  that  Prof.  Parker  had  discossed  it  ia  a  piiper 
read  by  bim  before  the  Massachosetta  Historical  Society. 

Mr.  Washharn  said  be  was  &miliar  with  Prof.  Parker*s 
paper,  but  desired  that  the  idea  should  be  more  fuilv  pre- 
sented and  its  validitr  tested. 

Hon.  Geo.  F.  Hoab  suggested  that  too  much  credit  for 
originalttf  in  these  organizations,  may  have  been  accorded 
to  our  ancestors.  He  inclined  to  tbiak  the  Xew  England 
towns  had  no  special  originality,  save  the  deep  religious 
sentiment  by  which  they  were  pervaded  and  controlled. 
They  were  naturally  suggested  by  existing  organizations  in 
England,  substantially  similar. 

Hon.  J,  H.  Tbdhbcll,  of  Connecticut,  thought  that  the 
monicipal  system  was  modified  in  the  colonies  of  Con- 
oecticut  and  New  Haven  by  the  circumstances  under  which 
those  colonies  were  planted,  and  by  the  views  of  civil  gov- 
ernment held  by  their  founders.  In  Massachusetts,  the 
Charter  had  vested  the  General  Court  with  the  powers 
reijuisite  for  disposing  of  all  such  matters  and  things  where- 
by the  people,  inhabitants  there,  might  be  "religiously, 
peaceably  and  civilly  governed,"  &c.  Its  provisions  were 
broad  enough  to  cover  the  grants  of  corporate  or  quaai- 
corporate  powers  and  privileges  to  the  several  towns 
established  under  it.  Connecticut  was  planted  without  a 
charter.  Three  plantations,  each  independent  of  the  others, 
and  all  bpyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Massachusetts  Patent, 
were  settled  in  the  valley  of  Connecticut,  and  a  church  was 
organized  in  each.  In  1639,  the  iTihabUants  and  residents 
of  Windsor,  Hartford  and  Wetherstield,  by  their  o^vn 
acts,  nsanciated  themselves  as  a  public  State  or  Common- 


wealth,  and  adopted  a  Constitntioa  of  civil  government. 
By  the  general  goverament  thus  conetitnted  the  powcri 
and  privileges  of  towns  were  formally  recogiiiKcd  and 
defined. 

In  New  Haven,  the  frame  of  civil  government  was 
erected  on  the  foiiiidution  of  the  church.  The  free  planters 
of  New  Haven  began  their  work  of  "  settling  civil  govern- 
ment, according  to  God,"  by  choosing  the  '  seven  pillars  '  of 
their  plantation  church,  and  by  restricting  the  power  of 
tmnsat^ting  all  the  public  civil  affairs  of  this  plantation, 
to  members  of  the  church.  In  1639,  they  formally  abrogated 
and  surrendered  to  the  church,  all  .power  or  trust  for 
managing  public  alTalrs  In  that  plantation.  The  Magistrate 
and  Deputies  to  assist  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  plantation 
were  chosen  by  the  church,  sitting  as  a  general  court. 
The  Municipality  was  here  the  creation  of  the  church,  and 
this  model  was  closely  followed  by  the  other  plantations 
afterwards  associated  with  New  Haven,  in  a  colonial  gov- 
ernment. 

In  the  earliest  Records  of  both   Connecticut  and  New  I 
Haven  Colonies,  the  word  loimi  is  used  as  synonymous  with 
plarUation;    for  a  collection  of  houses   or  habitations,   with  j 
their  inhabitants — not  as  the  designation   of  a  municipal 
corporation    or    ^uan'-corporation.     The    inhabitants    and  j 
residents  of  Windsor,  Hartford  and  Wetheraficid — not   of  j 
the  towiM — formed   the  Connecticut  Constitution  of  1639,  I 
and  in  New  Haven  all   municipal   powers   were   derived, 
under  the    rules  set  forth    in    the    scriptures,    from    the  \ 
church. 

CiiAKLBs  Dbank,  Esq.,  of  Cambridge,  thought  the  So-] 
cicty  could  not  be  made   responsible   for  the  views  of  the   ' 


writera  of  the  Reports.  Probably  the  Society  could  not 
agree  on  the  question  ;  but  it  can  publish  the  views  of  any 
meuaber  without  being  made  respousible  for  them. 

Hon.  J.  D.  Baldwin  seconded  Mr.  Washburn's  motion, 
and  reft'iTed  to  the  matter  of  Americail  Archaeology  pre- 
sented iu  Mr.  Haven's  report  as  a  very  important  matter, 
and  as  a  legitimate  topic  for  the  Sot'iety.  He  suggested 
that  the  exercises  at  the  meetings  might  profitably  consist 
of  the  reading  of  papers  on  this  and  other  topics.  Such  » 
course  would  promote  active  interest  in  archaeology.  Many 
of  the  theories  of  the  French  Abb6  are  questioned,  but  he 
has  great  learning,  and  deals  with  great  facts  that  should 
be  studied.  There  are  commonly  accepted  beliefs  in  regard 
to  antiquity  and  ancient  history,  which  are  rery  far  from 
being  demonstrated  facts.  Some  of  them  are  shown  by 
investigation  to  bo  very  absurd ;  and  if  they  are  not  now 
chissed  with  Mark  Twain's  discovery  of  the  "grave  of 
Adam,"  it  is  only  bfcauae  they  are  commujily  accepted  with- 
out inquiry.  Araerrt^an  Archaeology  demands  study,  Peru, 
Central  America,  Mexico,  and  the  mound  builders,  present 
a  great  field  for  research,  which  can  not  be  soon  exhausted. 

Hon.  Isaac  Davis  suggested  that  it  is  always  iu  order 
for  members  to  present  papers  on  antiquarian  topics.  It 
was  then  voted  unanimously  to  accept  and  publish  the 
Reports. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  papers  relating  to  In- 
dian remains  and  graphic  symbols  sent  to  the  Society  by 
Prof.  Salisbury  of  Ohio,  appointed  nt  the  last  meeting,  viz: 
Fnmcis  Parkman,  Ksq..  Hon.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull, 
and  Samuel  A.  Grccu.  M.D..  was  read  by  Dit.  Green. 
and  recommended  the  publication  of  nearly  all  the  descrip- 


tive   portion   of    the   manuscripts,     with  such  plans  and 
sketches  as  are  necessary  for  illustrating  them. 

Mr.  Trumbull  remarked  that  some  of  the  symbols  of 
most  frequent  occurrence  in  the  inscriptions  copied  by  Dr. 
Salisbury,  in  Ohio,  had  been  found  in  sculptured  rocks  near 
the  borders  of  New  Mexico.  Lieut.  A.  W.  Whipple,  in 
his  Report  on  the  Indian  Tribes,  published  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  U.  S.  Pacific  Railroad  Explorations  and  Sur- 
veys, gave  descriptions  and  drawings  of  the  inscriptions 
discovered  at  Rocky  Dell  Creek,  between  the  edge  of  the 
Llano  Estacado  and  tlie  Canadian  River.  A  shelving  sand- 
stone rock,  at  one  side  of  a  gorge  though  which  this  Creek 
flows,  was  covered  with  *'  innumerable  carvings  of  foot- 
prints, animals  and  symmetrical  lines,  "  and  "  paintings, 
some  evidently  ancient."  In  one  portion  of  these  carvings, 
figured  by  Lieut.  Whipple,  (Report,  p.  38,)  we  find  moc- 
cason  tracks,  single  and  double,  and  numerous  'turkey 
track  *  symbols,  like  those  in  Ohio.  The  Pueblo  Indians 
of  New  Mexico,  on  seeing  copies  of  these  Rocky  Dell  in- 
scriptions,  recognized  them,  and  said  that  '*  here  their 
fathers  hunted,  feasted  and  danced,  and  then  sitting 
by  the  water-side  recorded  their  thoughts  and  deeds 
upon  the  rocks."  An  account,  in  the  same  Report  (p.  40) 
of  the  ceremony  observed  by  the  pri^t  of  the  Zuni  (Pueblo) 
Indians  of  New  Mexico,  for  invoking  rain  from  their  tutela- 
ry divinity,  Montezuma,  and  a  representation  (p.  41)  of 
an  Indian  'altar',  or  sacred  place,  in  Old  Zuui,  suggest  a 
^(>»«t6fe  origin  of  the  so-called  'turkey  track'  characters, 
which  may  not  be  undeserving  of  notice.  The  priest  having 
selected  twigs  from  certain  trees,  cuts  them  into  pieces  a 
few  inches  in  length,  and  about  the  top  of  each  of  these. 
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tioB  turkey  and  eagle  feathers.  The  twigs  arc  theii  set 
upright  in  the  ground,  at  a  consccratod  ejxit;  and,  "in 
coDscqucnce  of  these  eeremonieB,  the  Good  Spirit  gives 
rain  in  due  season. "  It  is  easy  to  trace  a  resemblance 
between  these  planted  twiga,  with  diverging  feiithers  at 
their  tops,  and  clustered  '  turkey  tracks '  of  the  sculptured 
roflka ;  and  it  may  .be  that  this  resemblance  is  not  acci- 
dental.* 

Tlie  labors  of  Dr.  Salisbury  and  his  aasociateB  deserve 
more  than  a  merely  formal  recognition.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Society  may  soon  be  enabled  to  publish  these  full 
and  precise  descriptions,  with  the  accompanying  drawings, 
of  memorials  of  a  race  that  bus  passed  or  is  last  passing 
away.  They  will  not  be  less  cordially  welcomed  by  Ame- 
rican archeologista  because  the  time  has  not  yet  come  to 
determine  their  intrinsic  value,  or  to  assign  tu  them  their 
place  in  the  pre-historic  nunals  of  American  nations.  The 
Committee  have  thought  it  unadvisable^and  in  this  opinion 
the  speaker  entirely  concurred — for  the  Society  to  commit 
itself,  even  by  implication,  to  any  theory  that  ascribes  to 
these  records  in  earth  and  stone,  or  to  any  of  their  inscribed 
eymbols,  au  Asiatic  or  European  origin.  It  will  be  better 
to  wait  for  more  light,  before  hazarding  a  reply  to  the 
question  so  forcibly  prtiseuted  in  the  Report  of  the  Libra- 
rian, in  view  of  the  alleged  discoveries  of  Ralinesque  and 
Brasseur  de  Boiirbourg — "  What  shall  we  think  of  these 
things?"  Personally,  however.  Mr.  Trumbull  did  not 
i  to  express  his    utter  want  of    conlidence  in 'the 


•  In  Uie  Eeport  of  Llout,  Wliippla,  above  referred  to.  p.  39,  are  drawlDgs  of 
tno  Inei'riptionti  which  bear  h  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  ohuBotera  on 
tbe  celebrati!!!  "  Dlgliton  Uock,"    Pub.  Com. 
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startling  revelations  of  the  learned  Abb^,  and  in  Hafi- 
nesque's  readings  of  the  ^  Li napi  Annals." 

Mr*  Haven  spoke  of  the  resemblanoe  of  some  of  these 
inscribed  symbols  to  the  graphic  mounds  of  Wisconsin,  and 
highly  commended  the  labors  of  Prof.  Salisbury,  Col. 
Whittlesey,  and  otiiers,  in  collecting  and  forwarding  to 
the  Society  the  forms  of  these  possible  records  of  remote 
antiquity. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  was  accepted. 

Hon.  John  B.  Babtlett,  of  Ehode  Island,  stated  that 
a  manuscript  dictionary  of  the  Maya  language  was  in  the 
library  of  Hon.  John  Carter  Brown,  of  Providence,  and 
that  a  careful  copy  of  this,  prepared  with  great  labor  by 
Dr.  Berendt,  was  deposited  by  him  for  safe  keeping  in  the 
library  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  vote  by  ballot  for 
President,  and  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury  was  unanimously 
reelected. 

A  Committee  consisting  of  Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  Hon. 
Thomas  C.  Amory,  and  Hon.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  was 
appointed  to  prepare  a  list  of  Vice-Presidents,  Councillors, 
and  other  Officers,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Society. 

The  following  list  having  been  presented  it  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  a  yea  and  nay  vote  of  the  members. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Thomas,  LL.D.,  Boston, 
James  Lenox,  Esq  ,  New  York. 

CounciL 

Hon.  IsAAO  Davis,  LL.D.,  Worcester, 

Hon.  Nathaniel  B.  Shurtleff,  M.D.,  Boston, 
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Skm^  ik'i    h\  IIavkn,  KfU].,  Worcertcr* 

luv\.   Ki^x^AUU  K.  IIalr,  Boston, 

Ji^ni'U  Sahuknt,  M.I>.,  Worcester, 

\'u\H^tv^  Okanv,  K«q.,  Cambridge, 

Uv^\     Swni  SwKKi>iKK,  D.D.,  W 

lUiu    l\i\iuk;i^  KiavriiiNdHAM,  Charlestown. 

U\»u    IUaux  riuriN«  Worcester. 

SiK'^vk^tj^  K^f  f\\r^iffn  Corretpondenee. 
Itiu    TuKHiiD^i  S\MNKU«  Lli.D.,  Boston. 

vStj^i-v^uiw  ^^f  ihifk0^ic  Correspondence. 
Il«iu    Ku\Ui\   W  vMim  UN,  LL.D.,  Cambridge. 

Uo\     -\i\\N4\*  Uut,  lKl>,,   Worcester. 

NiiUAN^ti    TviNK.  Kj*\|.,   Woivostor. 

( \»'/4//**,'^r  or'  l\iN{i\Uion. 
S\\\\  kA-  l\   llvNWN,   Khxj.,   Wi>ivostor, 

lliui.   Is  wo  lUviJi»   l,l..h  ,   Wi»r\vator, 
lion.    KiiKMc/KU   l\ua;K\»   Kilohlmrjj. 

TiiKomm  MoMMsKN,  uiul  iKmunn  I'vkl  Kuward  Busch- 
MAN,  of  Borliu,  i^lVusjim),  niul  IUmki.  ii.  Brinton,  M.D., 
of  Philadoljihia,  worts  on  rooi>!i\inomlation  of  the  Council, 
elected  to  meinhership 

The  discussion  upon  tho  orljrii^  of  town  svstoms  in  New 
England   was  resumed    and  continued  by  Charles  Deane 


and  Thomas  C.  Amory,  Eaqrs.,  ILm.  Emory  Washbiin 
and  Hon.  Nathaniel  B.  f^lmrtlelT,  till  the  hour  of 
adjournment.       ' 

Tho  following  interesting  scrap  of  Virginia  history  from 
the  Colonial  Office,  London,  was  laid  on  the  table  by 
Charles  Deane,  Esq.,  without  comment,  owing  to  the 
lateness  of  the  hour, 
"  Colonial  ^  Rigjit  honorable,  ac-cordinge  to  yof  gratious  favour 
yp[  ^'  >l>eing  bound  I  am  bold  to  write  the  truth  of  some  late 
No.  19.  J  accideritei  befalne  hia  Ma""  Virginia  coUonye.  SF 
Thoma*  Gat«s  and  Sf  George  Summers  Captaine  Newport  and  IHO 
pentons  or  ther  alwut  are  not  yet  arrived  and  we  much  feare  they 
are  lost,  and  alsoe  a  small  pinish  [jnnnace].  Tlie  other  eliipp 
came  all  in  but  not  together,  we  wore  thus  spperated  by  a  Btonne, 
two  ehipps  liad  great  loss  of  men  by  the  calenture  and  most  of 
them  all  much  weather  beal«n.  At  our  arriiall  We  found  an 
English  shipp  riding  at  James  towne  and  Captaine  Argoll  liir 
comander.  We  heard  j-f  all  tho  Counsel]  were  dead  but  Captain 
Smith  the  President,  who  reigned  sole  govemer  without  assist- 
antes  and  would  at  first  admitt  of  no  councell  but  hiinselfe,  This 
man  is  sent  home  to  answere  some  misdeamenors  whereof  I  per- 
swade  me  he  can  scarcly  clear  himselfe  from  great  imputation  of 
blame.  Mr  George  Pear  eye  my  Lord  of  North  uniberlandes 
brother  is  elected  our  President  and  Mr  West  my  Lord  la  Wars 
brother  of  tbe  Councell  with  me  and  Captiune  Martine  and 
some  few  of  the  best  and  worthyost  that  inhabite  at  James  towne 
are  assistantes  in  their  advise  unto  ub.  Tliua  liave  we  planted  1 00 
men  at  the  falls  and  some  others  npon  a  champion,  the  President 
18  at  James  towne,  and  I  am  raysing  a  fortification  upon  point 
Comfoit,  also  we  have  l>een  bold  to  make  stay  of  a  small  shlpp 
for  discoverye  and  to  procure  us  victalla  whereof  we  have  exceed- 
ingc  much  need  for  the  country  people  set  no  more  then  sufliceth 
each  tamilye  a  yeare.  and  the  wood  is  yet  so  thice,  as  the  labo.'  to 
prejtare  so  much  ground  as  would  be  to  any  jmrpose  is  more  then 
we  can  afford,  onr  number  being  soe  noceasarylie  <lispersed :  so 
that  if  I  might  be  held  worthye  to  advise  the  directors  of  this 
businea  :    I  hold  it  Btt  that    ther  should   be  a  suflicient  supply  of 
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victualls  for-  one  year,  and  then  to  be  sparinge,  it  would  less  hin- 
der the  collonye.  Thus  fearinge  to  be  too  offensive  in  a  tedious 
boldness  I  cease,  wishinge  all  hapiness  to  yof  Honnor,  yea,  wear 
it  in  the  expense  of  my  life  and  bloud.  From  James  towne  this 
4«?  of  October  1609. 

Yof  Honnors  in  aU  obedience 

and  most  humble  dutye 

John  Radclteffe     [    ] 
Ck)menly  called 
(^JFac  simile.) 


{Addressed) 

To  the  Right  Ho*?«  the  Earle  of  Salisburye 

Lord  high  Treasurer  of  England 

deliver  these 
Indorsed 

Captaine  John  Radcliffe  to  my  Lo.  from  Virginia." 


ALONZO  HILL, 

Recording  Secretary, 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 


The  CJouncil  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  sulv 
mit  the  Fifty-Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  condition  of 
its  mffidrs. 

The  Reports  of  the  Treasurer  and  the  Librarian,  which 
form  a  part  of  this  Report,  give  full  details  of  the  stnte  of 
the  finances  and  the  additions  during  the  last  six  months  to 
the  library ;  and  present  both  departments  in  a  most 
satisfiEu^torv  condition. 

The  Auditors,  having  made  a  more  extended  exnnnnation 
of  the  condition  of  the  Treasury  than  usual,  report  that  the 
accounts  are  correctly  kept  and  that  the  iuvostnionts  of  the 
funds  are  safely  aud  judiciously  made.  The  C^>uncil  are 
gratified  to  acknowledge  the  addition  of  one  hundivd 
dollars  to  the  publishing  fund  by  Hon.  Ebonezcr  Torroy. 
This  fund  is  quite  inadequate  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
Society,  and  needs  increasing  to  enable  it  to  print  its 
valuable  manuscripts. 

The  Report  of  the  Librarian  states,  that  during  the  last 
six  months,  there  has  been  the  usual  flow  of  books  and 
pamphlets  into  the  library  from  its  friends.  The  Council 
gratefully  acknowledge  as  a  donation  from  the  Librarian, 
two  hundred  volumes  and  two  hundred  pamphlets.  This 
increase  of  books  presses  earnestly  for  more  alcoves,  and 
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is  a  strong  appeal  for  an  extension  of  the  Socio tyVbuilding. 
The  liberality  of  the  President  has  supplied  the  land  for 
that  extension  by  gift,  and  by  gift  and  accumulation  the 
building  fund  uow  amounts  to  ten  thousand  dollars; 
but  at  the  coat  of  building  at  the  present  time  this  is  far 
from  being  sufficient  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  proposed 
extension,  and  the  Society  must  receive  large  additions  to 
this  fund  before  it  can  venture  upon  an  enterprise  so 
necessary  for  its  future  prosperity. 

Three  of  the  Memi>ers  have  died  since  the  last  aemi- 
aunual  meeting. 

Mr.  Franklin  Pe,u.b  died  at  Fhtladelpbia  on  the  5th  of 
May  last,  at  the  age  of  serenty-four  years.  lie  was  an  officer 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  and  a  contributor  to 
their  Proceedings.  For  many  years  he  hold  office  in  the 
United  Slates  Mint,  and  made  very  important  improve- 
ments in  its  moc  ha  nicaP  pro  cesses,  tie  l>ecamo  somewhat 
uupopuhu-  with  Nuuiit^matists  because  he  allowed  scarce 
specimens  of  coins  to  be  multiplied  from  old  dies,  in  some 
cases  thus  diminishing  their  market  value.  He  had  a  good 
deal  of  tasto  for  archieological  as  well  as  scientific  studies, 
and  printed  some  bwi'hures  of  the  former  character. 

Mr.  WraTHROP  Sargent,  who  died  in  Paris,  May  18th  of' 
thiayeiar,  possessed,  perhaps  by  inheritance  from  his  grand- 
father of  the  same  name,  an  early  member  of  this  Society, 
a  strong  love  of  historical  pursuita.  In  1855  he  edited 
the  journals  of  Officers  engaged  in  Braddock's  expedition, 
from  original  manutcriptri  in  the  British  Museum,  to  which 
he  prefixed  an  introductory  memoir  of  great  interest.  This 
considerable  volume  was  published  by  the  Historical 
Society   of  Peuusylvania.     In    1857,    he    published,    with 
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Qotea,  "  The  Loyalist  Poetry  of  the  Revolution."  Tn  1858, 
he  edited,  for  the  Pennsylvania  [listorical  Society,  s 
journfll  of  the  General  Moeling  of  the  Society  of  Cincinnati 
iu  1784,  from  the  original  mniin9<:ri(rt  of  his  ^atidfatber, 
Major  Winthrop  Sargent,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the 
period,  afterwards  Governor  of  Mississippi  Territory.  In 
I860,  he  printed  "  The  Loy.al  Veraaa  of  Joseph  Sjansbiiry 
and  Dr,  Jonathan  Odell,"  relating  to  the  American  Revo- 
lution. In  INBl,  he  published  "The  Life  and  Career  of 
Major  John  Andnj,  "  an  elaborate  and  valuable  work.  He 
was  also  a  contributor  to  the  "North  American  Review,  " 
and  other  leading  periodicals,  and  prepared  souie  portions 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
for  18ti4  and  1865.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  natural  ability 
and  refined  tastes,  both  highly  cultivatSd,  and  his  early 
death  is  much  lanicnted.  He  was  iwrn  Septeuibor  23, 
1825. 

Mr,  George  Frederic  Houghton  died  at  St,  Albans, 
Vermont,  on  the  22d  of  September,  11370.  He  was  the  son 
of  Abel  Houghton,  and  was  Ijoni  in  Guilford,  Vt.,  May  31, 
1820  He  completed  a  course  of  study  at  the  Episcopal 
Institute  of  Burlhigton  in  18:17 ;  wtm  admitted  to  the 
Sophomore  class  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  and  waa 
graduated  in  the  class  of  183'J.  He  read  law  in  the  office 
of  Hon.  Benjamin  Swift,  formerly  United  .States  Senator, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1841,  and  became  a  partner 
.  with  Mr.  Swift  in  the  practise  of  the  profession.  He  was 
appointed  in  1848  and  '49,  by  Governor  Cooledge,  Secre- 
tary for  civil  and  military  afiairs;  lie  was  State's  Attorney 
for  the  County  of  Franklin,  in  1851  and  '52  ;  and  recently 
held    the  place  of  United  States  Commissioner.     In  1854, 
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521  pamphlets;  the  offer  referred  to  prumisei  large 
additions  ;  and  hence  the  Society  will  have  rich  material 
for  the  study  of  the  development  of  the  American  Muni- 
cipality. 

The  rise  of  this  system  in  the  thirteen  colonies  which 
became  the  United  States,  shows  how  tlie  republican  idea, 
from  the  first,  undermined  feudalism  at  its  root.  In  all 
the  ancient  political  systems  the  elementary  group  was  the 
family  connected  by  a  common  subjection  to  the  highest 
male  ascendaot ;  so  that  the  history  of  political  ideas  begins 
with  the  assumption  that  kinship  in  blood  is  the  sole 
possible  ground  of  community  in  poetical  functions.  The 
ascending  scale  was  the  collection  of  families  termed  the 
House ;  the  aggregation  of  Houses  into  the  Tribe,  and  of  the 
Tribes  into  the  Commonwealth.  "The  idea,"  Professor 
Maine  remarks,  in  his  "Ancient  Law"  (p.  llfi),  "that  a 
number  of  persons  should  exercise  political  rights  in  com- 
mon simply  because  they  happeued  to  live  within  the  sams 
topographical  limits,  was  utterly  strange  and  monstrous  to 
primitive  antiquity." 

It  would  require  large  space  to  describe  the  municipality 
in  the  Roman  polity,  its  condition  during  the  period  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Empire,  when  another  principle, 
that  of  local  contiguity,  was  applied,  which  brought  a  new 
Bet  of  political  ideas  into  existence.  This  principle  was 
recognized  in  the  organizations  of  the  Germans.  They 
carried  out  the  idea  so  completely,  that  those  who  lived 
near  each  other  ought  to  live  in  political  relations  with  each 
other  and  control  their  local  affairs,  that  it  has  been  said  : 
"  one  leading  principle  pervaded  the  primeval  polity  of  the 
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Ofrftu  :  wh«rc  the  law  w»  adniiniiterad  tbe  U.W  w«a  nude.'* 
But  in  tfaU  [MVity  tbo  priiiL-iple  of  lotxl  oootiguity  wu 
fBttwr  uiiit«d  with.  Uuui  supcrsMled  by,  tbe  principle  of 
kiMhip  and  rank.  This  remark  will  apply  to  the  pglfty  of 
tl(i)  Anglo-Saxons.  Tbe  priuciplc  of  local  ouutiguity, 
liowuvftr,  wu  more  perfectly  appliMl  l>y  them.  The  ehax* 
wu  iM)  \nTgo  which  the  people  exercised  ia  the  admiBJa- 
trnlion  nf  alfMirs  in  their  political  and  territorial  diTisioDB, 
^nO  their  tyUiings,  hundreds,  bur^s.  coaotmandahirea,-.- 
Am  {'"'Hi!  K«lf-CioverDment  was  tbe  basis  of  tbe  Aiiglo- 
Untoii  p'llity.  It  is  held  by  oue  political  sdiool  in  Knglaad, 
ttiat  tlin  iiustomH  that  miide  up  this  self-goT^mineDt,  wera  in 
li)«  natiini  of  fiindiiiiieiitalH ;  that  they  were  embraced  in  the 
pbrWHi  "  Imwh  and  Customs  of  Kiug  Edward  "  which  long 
•til(*tltiit«<l  the  popular  demand;  aad  that  they  were 
tKpruNoly  providi^d  fur  in  The  Great  Charter,  iu  the  worda : 
"  The  city  of  Lforidnn  shall  have  all  its  aucient  liberties  and 
frwi  mist'ims  by  land  as  well  as  by  water;"  "all  other 
ujtius  and  boroughs  ftnd  towns  and  ports  shall  have  all  their 
UbfirtieH  and  frou  customs."  In  a  word,  it  ie  contended  that 
Um  municipal  frondom,  thus  solemnly  recognized  as  part  of 
the  law  of  the  roalni,  was  an  institution  which  had  beea 
entablislied  by  tho  Snxun  fathers ;  which  every  King  waa 
obliguil  U)  nnmgn'\7M  und  hind  himself  to  uphold,  and  which 
tbe  people  would  rally  aliout  and  maintain.  (  Cfov^iimetU 
by  commiMionM  by  J,  Toulmin  Smith,  62  ) 

At  the  timo.  however,  of  the  discovery  of  America  and 
during  the  period  of  its  colonization,  the  ancient  freedom 
of  the  mmiiciiislity,  by  a  series  of  aggressions  on  it,  had 
been  undermioed ;  the  crown  had  stripped  the  burgeaaea  of 


the  franchises  they  had  exercised ;"  the  controlling  power 
had  become  vested  in  smalt  and  selectbodies  called  municipal 
comicils,  having  the  poiver — a  protest  against  the  system 
says — "  of  perpetuating  themselves  in  everlasting  rotation 
without  the  community  ever  having  a  voice  in  the  matter." 
There  was  the  same  municipal  system  in  the  Nctherlaada. 
In  Spain  the  offices  of  municipal  magistrates  were  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder.  In  France  every  office  in  the  magis-  " 
tracy  was  an  object  of  merchandise.  In  Switzerland  "  the 
powers  of  local  government  were  in  the  hands  of  small, 
close  aristocracies,  perpetuating  themselves.  '"  {De 
TocquevUle  2:448.) 

Such  was  the  municipality  in  the  places  from  which  the 
emigrants  came  who  colonized  America.  They  bore  patents 
or  charters  containing  the  comprehensive  provision  that 
they  and  their  children  should  have  and  enjoy  all  liberties, 
franchises,  and  immiinities.  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
if  they  had  been  abiding  or  born  in  England — a  provision 
handled  with  great  effect  throughout  the  colonial  age :  for 


■Smitb  In  his  "Local  Self-Oovtrnmentr p.  107,  wys  thit  "Henry  Vni. 
begnn  a  sTitematia  attack  on  Uic  itidepRndenve  of  borough  iuetltutlcin^  of  Lcical 
Setr-OavEmmonC,  whieli  bja  imccesaorR  careftilly  rollowed  up.  This  was  done 
b;  (rylng  to  gel  the  ooDtrotling  authorlt?  Into  the  hands  ofomall,  select  bodies 
In  each  borough."  p.  107. 

Tlie  eyiitem  of  selt-perpetnating  municipiJ  counollB  oontlnued  in  Eugland 
unlll  the  passage  of  the  HunlclpHl  ReForm  bill  of  133fi.  The  Report  made  to 
Parllampnt  oloaed  by  ittnting  that  "the  existing  mualcipal  corporations  of 
England  and  Wales  neither  posscsn  nor  deserve  the  confidence  of  the  people.  " 
Annual  Reg  iBter\t3a.v.i^.  Huy,  in  bis  Constitutional  History  (S:4<ili)  tbtu 
■umH  up  the  corruptions  engendered  in  the  larger  portion  of  Uie  Councils. 
"Neglecting  their  proper  thnctions,  the  superintendence  of  the  pollco,  the 
mansgemeot  of  the  jaili,  the  paving  and  lighting  of  the  streets  and  the  sup- 
ply of  water— they  thought  only  of  personal  intcresM  atlached  to  office.  They 
gmsped  all  patronage,  lay  and  emlealastlcal,  for  their  i-elatives,  fHends,  and 
political  partiznns;  and  wasted  the  eorporatloD  funds  in  greasy  teaxta  and  vul- 
gar revelry.  Uany  were  utterly  Insolvent.  Charities  were  dcnpoiled  and 
public  trusts  Dcgtcc^ted  and  misapplied,  jobbery  and  earruptioD  in  every  fom 
were  (batered." 


Am^tikm£ 
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iiDilur  It  limy  iilftimfld  u  Uiein 

(lli>»l  ( ;iiM'ttir,  Trial  l>y.Jiiry,  Heprr 

Ilia  iKiiiiiiiiiii  Irw  m  wis  odapUKl  to  tbeir  c 

(>hiti'L«rN     WHr«  tliA  l>aHiii  of  colonies,  or,  aa  cariy  t 

(liiiniiiiMiwiiiiilli*,   oncli  of    which    bad    iu 

lilniililitil    lla    )ii)lil.y.     An   early   ssAembly 

(tHiriian  aiul  AiiRlinNaxon  principle  of  local  erwtigyilf  i 

til"  >liiipln  wonU,  tli'it  tlioro  was  more  likelfinod  tkst  aac 

M  wni'it  aiii|imliiti<il  with  Llie  clime  aud  the  a 

tiillttil  on  )>(iltt>r  finmntlM  pri^ttcriltc  their  adn 

HlHili  K«  mIiiiiiI'I  n\\.  at  Iho  holm  io  Knglaod.     Thia  p 

wan  a|i|illi>i|    111   ovHry    enlony    by   its    law^naldDg    body. 

Willi"  UiU  iintitrni  puwnr  provided  for  the  genenU  aflaire 

tif  Mm  I'liliiiiy,  It  niillioris'.ud  Iho  omigrantA  who  located  near 

Naxli    ottitT    III    111)1   iii)Iitiuiilly    togelhnr   for   certain    \octl 

iilljmita,  itlvliiK  Mioin  aa  thus  nHsouiiitcd  "legal  iDdividuaJitT. 

■(I  Itial  nil  ouiild  ntit  aa  otii*  in  rtigurd  to  those  purposes.** 

(.VJ/  (hm»,  lifiKiHii,  IHl.)     "  III  fact,  at  common  law  everjr 

parlili    iir  luwii   wan   a  oorporation  for   local  necessities. ' 

{Kmi.iJ:  !7H.)     Though  in  some  of  tbo  colouies   there 

warn  liiwiiM  lii'forii  thtuii  worn  aiiR<>ni1i|ios,  yet  the  powers  of 

tlio    lithiililtitiiU   ijf  a    nuiniitipiiiity    wore    not   de6nod   by 

llniniHiilvim    Itiit  l>y  the  mipttrior  power  of  the  legislature. 

Tliui  In  I'vnry  noloiiy,   whuthor  the  organization  waa  called 

I'ariali,     lloniugh,     llumlrod.     Town.    City,     District     or 

County,  tlin  prliiitiplo  wan  carried  out  that  the  inhabitanl« 

■hnuli)    manage  tlielr  local   alTaira  through  officers  legally 

•leoteU. 

While  the  principle  wan  the  same  in  alt  the  colonies, 
the  formi  in  which  it  was  applied  were  varied.  The  cir- 
cniiistancefl  under  which  society   iu  the  colooies  developed 
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— the  mBuencoB  of  climate,  soil,  divisioD  of  the  Innd  and 
condition  of  labor — were  widely  different.  In  the  region 
aonth  of  PennsylvHtiia  the  emigrants  settled  on  large  tracts 
of  land  and  lived  apart  from  each  other,  while  the  emi- 
grants north  of  this  line  settled  so  near  each  other  as  to  be 
able  to  form  into  towns.  Thus  the  form  of  the  mimicipality 
which  was  [tractised  in  one  section  was  not  adapted  to  the 
other. 

The  valid  title  to  the  lands  which  the  emigrants  occupied 
was  a  grant  from  the  King;  and  the  Crown  also  was  the 
authority  for  exercising  powers  of  government.  A  glance 
at  the  legislation  of  the  colonies  will  serve  to  show  the 
formative  process  of  the  municipality. 

The  charters  nuder  which  Virginia  was  settled  provided 
that  the  emigrants  "should  have  a  council,  which  should 
govern  and  order  all  matters  and  causes  which  should  arise, 
grow  and  happen,"  within  the  colony,  "according  to  such 
laws,  ordinances  and  instructions"  as  might  be  given  by  the 
King;  and  however  arbitrary  these  might  have  been,  the 
charter  had  the  provision  that  the  emigrants  and  their 
children  should  have  and  enjoy  all  liberties,  franchises  and 
immunities,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  if  they  had  been 
abiding  and  born  in  England.  (Charts  of  1606).  The 
"  Iii-structions "  {Nov.  20,  1606)  provided  that  certain 
parties  might  form  constitutions  and  ordinances  for  the 
government  and  peace  of  tno  people — the  same  to  be  con- 
Bonant  to  the  laws  of  England.  The  charter  of  1609,  in- 
corporating the  company,  made  certain  provisions  to  estab- 
lish forms  of  governinent  for  the  colony ; — reiterating  the 
provision  that  the  inhabitants  should  be  considered  British 
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Yictualls  for-  one  year,  and  then  to  be  sparinge,  it  wonld  less  hin- 
der the  collonye.  Thus  fearinge  to  be  too  offensive  in  a  tedious 
boldness  I  cease,  wishinge  all  hapiness  to  yof  Honnor,  yea,  wear 
it  in  the  expense  of  my  life  and  bloud.  From  James  towne  this 
4*?  of  October  1609. 

Yof  Honnors  in  all  obedience 

and  most  humble  dutye 

John  Radclyeffe     [    ] 
Comenly  called 
(^Fac  simile.) 


{Addressed) 

To  the  Right  Ho**?'  the  Earle  of  Salisburye 

Lord  high  Treasurer  of  England 

deliver  these 
Indorsed 

Captaine  John  Radcliffe  to  my  Lo.  from  Virginia." 


ALONZO  HILL, 

Becording  Secretary. 


ngaJDst  Indians.  And,  as  in  EngUad,  Bherifis  ehall  be 
elected  to  have  the  same  power  as  there ;  and  sergeants 
and  bailifs  where  need  requires."  -  (^Hening,  1: 224.) 

In  March  1643,  "the  laws  of  all  former  assemblies  were 
made  void,"  and  the  acts  allowed  to  remain  were  embodied 
in  an  elaborate  code.  One  act  was  "  That  there  be  a 
vestrie  hold  in  each  parish,  for  the  making  of  the  leavies  and 
assessments  for  such  uses  as  arc  requisite  and  necessary  for 
the  repairmg  of  the  churehes,  &c.,  and  that  there  be  yearly 
chosen  two  or  more  churchwardens  in  every  parish."  {Ibid. 
240.)  This  assembly  prescribed  the  boundaries  and  duties 
of  parishes.  For  illustration  :  it  prescribed  the  boundaries 
of  Linbaven,  and  provided  "  that  the  said  parishioners 
should  have  the  free  liberty  and  privilege  of  electing  and 
choosing  Burgesses  for  said  parish."  {Ibid.  1:250.)  It 
was  "enacted  and  confirmed  that  the  commissioners  of  the 
severall  couutys  doe  take  care  that  sufficient  prisons  be 
built  for  the  vse  of  the  severall  countys  respectively," 
{Hening,  2:265,)  and  "that  the  severall  counties  and 
prescincts  shall  be  assessed  in  the  defraying  the  Burgesses 
charges  expended  in  their  employment,  to  be  levied  by 
the  sherif  of  each  county."     (Ibid.  1: 267.) 

In  1645  it  was  enacted  "  that  the  election  of  every  vestry 
be  in  the  power  of  the  maj(»r  part  of  the  parishioners,  who 
being  warned  will  appear,  to  make  choice  of  such  men  as 
by  pluralitie  of  voices  shall  be  thought  fit,  and  such  wam- 
inge  to  be  given  by  the  minister,  church-wardens,  or 
head  commissioner."     (Ibid.   1:291.) 

In  1636  it  was  enacted  that  "  all  countys  not  yet  laid  out 
into  parishes  shall  be  divided  into  parishes  the  next  county 
court   after  publication   hereof."     In   1G61   it  was  enacted 
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that  no  county  shall  elect  more  than  two  Burgesses,  and 
that  every  uoimty  that  will  lay  out  one  hundred  acres  of 
land  and  people  it  with  one  hundred  tithable  persons  shall 
enjoy  the  like  privilege  of  electing  one  Burgess.  (JSen- 
ing,  2: 20.)  This  act  finally  established  the  principle  of 
county  represeutjitioD . 

In  1(>62  it  waa  enacted:  "Whereaa  oftcntiniea  soma 
small  inconvenienciea  happen  in  the  respective  counties  and 
parishes  which  cannot  well  be  concluded  in  a  general  law  i 
Bee  it  therefore  enacted,  that  the  several  counties  and  the 
severall  parishes  in  those  counties  shall  have  liberty  to 
make  laws  for  themselves,  and  those  that  are  soc  constituted 
by  the  major  part  of  the  said  counties  and  parishes  to  be 
binding  upon  them  as  fully  as  any  other  act."  {Hening, 
2:172.)  This  was  made  more  perfect  iu  April,  1679, 
by  ''an  additional  declaratory  law,"     (Ibid.  441.) 

An  exception  to  the  principle  of  this  law  appears  in  an 
act  {Ilening,  1:45)  providing  that  twelve  men  should  be 
chosen  by  the  major  part  of  the  vestry  men  to  manage 
parochial  afiliirs  and  to  supply  vacancies,  who  were  thus 
constituted  a  self-perpetnating  board ;  but  in  1676  the 
long  continuance  of  vestries  was  presented  as  a  grievance, 
and  an  act  was  passed  providing  for  their  choice  every 
three  years  by  the  freeholder  and  freemen,  (Ilening, 
1:356.) 

A  tract  printed  in  1662.  "Virginia's  Curo,"  states  that 
the  counties  were  divided  into  about  fifty  parishes,  and 
describes  the  unhappy  consequences  of  the  scattered 
manner  of  living — among  which  was  the  general  want  of 
schools,  "  most  bewailed  of  parents  there,"  The  early 
legislators  endeavored  to  remedy  these  evils  by  ordering 
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towns  to  be  built.  Thus  in  1662  an  act  was  passed  ^  for 
building  a  towne,  **  the  provisions  of  which  occupy  five 
pages  of  Hening's  Statutes.  The  place  named  for  it  was 
James  City.  Each  one  of  the  seventeen  counties  was 
ordered  to  build  one  house  and  was  authorized  to  impress 
workmen  to  do  the  work.  (^Hening^  2: 172.)  In  1680  an 
act  provided  for  a  town  in  each  county.  The  King  dissal- 
lowed  this  legislation.  An  account  of  Virginia,  written  in 
1696,  states  that  there  was  not  one  town  in  the  colony. 

These  citations  show  that  the  tendency  of  legislation  was 
to  vest  the  control  of  local  affairs  in  the  residents  of  a 
district.  The  laws  of  1662  and  1676  were  a  complete 
embodyment  of  the  principle. 

The  form  of  the  municipality  in  all  the  southern  colonies 
seems  to  have  been  similar  to  that  of  Virginia.  Maryland 
was  divided  into  counties,  aud  in  1702  had  about  forty 
parishes ;  in  South  Carolina  the  population  was  scattered 
to  such  a  degree  that  for  niuety-niue  years  (liamsay's  S. 
Oarolina^  2: 125,  129)  Charleston  was  the  centre  of 
judicial  power.  About  1716  {Carroll^  2: 249)  the  colony 
was  divided  into  parishes.  North  Carolina  in  1739  was 
divided  into  counties  and  these  into  precincts.  Georgia 
in  1758  was  divided  into  parishes. 

The  earliest  instruments  conveying  powers  of  govern- 
ment from  the  proprietaries  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania,  injcluding  the  three  counties  which  became  Delaware, 
are  tended  ^  concessions." 

In  New  Jersey  the  "concessions"  of  1664  promise 
settlers  that  "  so  soon  as  parishes,  divisions,  tribes,  and 
other  distinctions  were  made,  "  the  freeholders  should  elect 
representatives.     The  divisions  named   in   the   laws,   are 


countice.  cities,  tovna-corporate,  townships  and  precincts; 
which  woro  empowered  to  exorcise  certain  rights,  im- 
muaities  and  privileges ;  and  among  them  tliat  freeholders, 
tenauttt  for  years,  or  houae-boklers ,  should  vote  in  town- 
ships Hud  precinct  meetings,  and  among  other  things,  for 
the  choice  of  olHcers.  In  1603  a  school  law  was  passed 
authorizing  each  to^mship  to  choose  three  men  to  make  a 
rate  for  the  support  of  schools. 

lu  Pouusylvauia.  the  "  concession "  of  William  Penn, 
provided  for  "  a  town  or  city,"  Philadelphia,  with  a  self- 
p«rpotuatiug  cuuneil  for  a  municipal  government,  coosisting 
of  a  Mayor,  Recorder.  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council. 
The  minutes  of  the  city  council  from  1704  to  1776 
(  (Katwn'a  Annals  of  Philadelphia,  1 :  58)  give  an  idea  of 
tlio  otfiooa  it  discharged.  Penn  also  created  Cheater  and 
lluekM  Connties.  Watson  {1:16)  says  "The  whole  of 
t'oiinaylviiniu  fur  the  first  half-century  of  its  settlement  waa 
coinpriHod  in  the  three  counties  of  Philadelphia,  Bucks,  and 
Ohmtor." 

Tim  "  oonoeasion "  provided  for  u  general  assembly 
"  aoounliii^  to  the  rights  of  the  free  Ixim"  subjects  of 
Kilgliiiid;"  and  this  body  from  time  to  time  conferred 
puwon  "u  residents  of  districts  to  choose  officers,  levy 
Iflxoi,  and  control  their  affairs.  An  early  law  provides  "that 
oach  rospecUve  county  court  shall  divide  their  county  into 
Ai  many  precincts  as  they  shall  see  fit,"  which  were  to  pro- 
vide for  the  repairs  of  roads,  which  wei-e  originally  Slid  out 
hy  the  Oovornor  and  council.  In  1684,  says  Gordon,  (p. 
83)  the  province  was  divided  into  twenty-two  townships. 
The  powers  conferred  on  local  hoards  by  the  assembly 
gave  rise  to  conflicts  of  authority  with  the  municipality  of 
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Philadelphia.  Thus  in  1708  the  corporation  represented 
that  a  local  board  levied  a  tax  and  presumed  to  collect  it 
without  consultation  with  the  city  magistrates.  {2  Col. 
Records^  440,)  In  1724  the  freeholders  were  empowered 
to  choose  three  commissioners  for  each  county,  and  six 
assessors  to  provide  county  rates  and  levies,  and  the  oath 
to  be  administered  was  :  "  Thou  shalt  well  and  truly  cause 
the  county  debts  to  be  speedily  adjusted,  and  the  rates  and 
sums  of  money  by  virtue  &f  this  act  imposed  to  be  duly 
and  equally  assessed  and  laid  according  to  the  best  of  thy 
skill  and  knowledge ;  and  herein  thou  shalt  spare  no  person 
for  favor  or  affection,  nor  grieve  any  for  hatred  or  ill-will.'* 
(Penn.  Laws^  1742,)  In  1729  the  inhabitants  of  town- 
ships were  authorized  to  choose  fit  persons  for  pound- 
keepers  and  to  make  rates  for  the  support  of  the  poor. 
In  1729  a  new  county — Lancaster — was  "  erected  "  out 
of  Chester,  and  the  act  establishing  it  gives  an  idea  of 
the  forming  of  municipalities  in  the  most  important  of  the 
middle  colonies.  The  preamble  states  that  a  portion  of 
the  people  of  Chester  represented  in  a  petition  their 
hardships  in  being  at  great  distance  from  the  town  of 
Chester,  where  courts  were  held  and  public  offices  kept; 
then  the  boundaries  of  the  new  county  arc  described ;  aiJd 
these  elaborate  provisions  confer  on  Lancaster  "  the  juris- 
dictions, powers,  rights,  liberties,  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties "  which  were  enjoyed  by  other  counties  : — authorizing 
the  freemen,  and  other  inhabitants  qualified  by  law,  to 
choose  annually  four  representatives  to  the  assembly  ;  to 
have  courts,  to  build  a  court  house  and  prison ;  to  choose 
three  persons  for  commissioners  for  raising  county-rates 

and  levies  for  said  county.     (LawSj  Ed.  1742 ^ p.  360,) 
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In  Delaware,  each  of  the  three  conntiea,  New  Castle, 
Keut,  aud  Sussex,  were  siib-divided  uito  huodreds,  Vin- 
cent aays,  in  his  history  of  Delaware,  p.  14,  that  this  is 
the  only  State  in- which  these  Saxon  divisions  exist  in  the 
United  States.  An  act  of  1762  provides  that  all  roads  are 
to  be  repaired  at  the  expense  of  the  hundreds  through 
which  they  run,  while  bridges  were  to  be  maintained  by  the 
county.  {Ddawai-e  Latos,  1:405.)  There  are  named 
also  Towus. 

In  New  York,  the  company  which  effected  the  early 
settlements  introduced  the  self-perpetuating  councils  of 
the  Netherlands,  {Sroadhead^s  New  York,  475y)  and  this 
was  the  character  of  the  municipality  of  Manliattan  in  1647. 
The  emigrants  were  scattered  on  bouveries  or  plautations, 
experienced  the  evils  of  this  mode  of  living,  and  were 
advised,  in  164.3  aud  1646,  by  the  Dutch  authorities,  to 
gather  into  "villages,  towns  and  hamlets,  as  the  English 
were  in  the  habit  of  doiug."  In  1649,  when  the  Province 
was  "  in  a  very  poor  and  most  low  condition,"  the  com- 
monality of  New  Netberlinds,  in  a  petition  addressed  to 
"The  States  General,"  prayed  for  a  suitable  municipal 
government.  They  referred  to  the  case  of  New  England, 
sifyiug;  "neither  Patroons,  Lords,  nor  Princes,  are  known 
there,  only  the  people."  "  Each  town,  no  matter  how 
small,  bath  its  own  court  and  jurisdiction,  also  a  voice  in 
the  capitol,  and  elects  its  own  oiBcers."  (New  York  Col. 
Doc.  1 :  260,  2S6. )  New  Notherland  became  New  York  in 
1664,  and  in  1673  the  authorities  in  their  instnictions  say  : 
"The  sherifl"  and  schepens  shall  have  power  to  conclude  on 
some  ordinances  for*  the  welfare  and  peace  of  the 
inhabitants  of  their  district,  such  as  laying  out  highways, 
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setting  off  lands  and  gardens,  and  in  like  manner  what 
appertains  to  agriculture,  observance  of  the  sabbath, 
erecting  churches,  school  houses,  or  similar  public  works.'* 
The  municipal  forms  named  in  the  laws  subsequently  t5 
this  period  are  county,  city,  town,  parish,  manor  and  pre- 
cinct. Though  the  Governor  appointed  the  mayors,  and 
some  of  the  officers  of  the  cities,  yet  the  freeholders  chose 
the  aldermen.  In  the  towns  and  precincts  the  people 
chose  their  officers.  {Neiv  York  LawSy  Ed.  1772,) 
Towns  were  authorized  by  town  grants  or  patents  con- 
ferring municipal  powers,  and  an  act  (1762)  creating  two 
precincts  authorizes  the  choice  of  one  precinct  clerk, 
one  supervisor,  two  assessors,  one  collector,  three 
overseers  of  the  poor,  three  fence  viewers,  one  pound 
master;  and  on  certain  contingencies,  ^^four  constables 
and  six  overseers  of  the  highways."  They  were  to  be 
chosen  annually  "  by  the  voices  of  the  inhabitants " 
assembled  in  town-meeting. 

The  municipalities  of  New  York,  overcoming  all  local 
obstacles,  developed  into  institutions  scarcely  inferior  in 
efficiency  and  influence  to  the  municipalities  of  New 
England. 

The  municipality  in  New  England  was  the   simplest  of 
all  the  municipal  forms  and  the  best  adapted  to  develop  ^ 
the  republican  idea. 

Valuable  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  towns  of 
New  England  may  be  found  in  •  a  "  Note  "  to  the  case  of 
Commonwealth  vs.  Koxbury,  by  our  associate,  Hon. 
Horace  Gray,  in  the  Massachusetts  Report  of  1857 ;  in  an 
Essay  by  H(m.  Joel  Parker,  entitled  "  The  Origin, 
Organization,    and     Influence     of    the  Towns    of    New 
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England,"  printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Massa- 
cbusett»  Historical  Society  of  January  1860 ;  in  a  pa^ 
paper  entitled  "  Local  Law  Historically  Considered,"  in 
the  New  England  Htatferical  and  Genealogical 
Register  for  January  iind  April,  1870,  by  Hon. 
William  C.  Fowler ;  and  in  the  laet  report  of  the  Conncil  ' 
already  referred  to.  These  contributions  contAiQ  full 
information  as  to  the  origin  of  our  towns,  the  powers 
conferred  upon  them,  the  spirit  in  which  they  were 
administered,  and  their  inflnence. 

The  form  of  government  by  selectmen  and  other  oHicera 
chosen  annually  in  town-meetings,  was  adopted  earliest 
in  Massachusetts.  The  General  Court  first  authorized,  or 
incorporated,  towns,  and  assigned  to  them  certain  duties 
without  prescribing  the  rules  by  which  the  inhabitants  were 
to  be  governed  in  discharging  those  duties.  The  inhabi- 
tants met  in  towu-meetings  and  there  agreed  upon  the  details 
of  local  affairs.  The  dilticidty  of  reaching  conclusions 
and  the  number  of  the  meetings  required  to  transact  the 
businesa  proved  onerous.  In  1(533,  the  inhabttanta  of 
Dorchester  designated  twelve  of  their  number  to  meet  once 
a  week  to  consider  these  local  matters,  but  they  were  to 
have  no  greater  voice  in  deciding  a  case  than  any  of  the 
inhabitants  who  might  choose  to  meet  with  them.  The 
plan  did  not  work  well,  The  tnfaiibitaiits  of  Charlestown 
for  live  ycai's  had  transacted  their  municipal  business  iu 
town-meetings,  when,  in  1634,  they  empowered  a  committee 
to  lay  out  any  lots  and  make  any  rates  for  that  year ;  also 
a  committee  of  three  "to  be  at  town-meetings  and  assist 
in  ordering  these  affairs."  The  next  step  was  the  adoption 
of  what  is  culled,  on  the  records,  an  order,  iu  the  following 
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terms.:    the   original   of   which,    with   the   signatures,    is 
preserved : — 

"  An  order  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  Chariest owiie  at  a  full 
meeting  for  the  govennnent  of  the  Town  by  Select iiu'ii. 

'*  In  consideration  of  the  great  trouble  and  chearg  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Gliarlestowne  by  reason  of  the  fre^pient  meeting:  ut*  the 
townsmen  in  generall  and  y!  by  reafton  of  many  nieii  meeting 
things  were  not  so  easely  brought  unto  a  joynt  issue.  It  is  there- 
fore agreed  by  the  sayde  towmesmen  ioyntly  that  (hese  eleven  men 
whose  names  are  written  on  the  otlier  svde,  (w'.^  the  advice  of 
Pastor  and  Teacher  <lesired  in  any  c:i8e  of  conscience,)  shall 
entreat  of  all  sucli  business  as  shall  conscerne  the  Townsmen,  the 
choice  of  otHcers  excepted,  and  wliat  they  or  tlie  greater  part,  of 
them  shall  conclude  of  the  rest  of  the  towne  willin<j:lv  to  submit 
unto  as  their  owne  propper  act,  and  these  11  to  continue  in  this 
employment  for  one  yeare  next  ensuing  the  date  hereof  being 
dated  this  :  lOV'  of  Febniary  1634  (1635). " 

This  is  the  earliest  document  known  to  be  in  existence 
shewing  the  formation  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen.  The 
plan  was  found  to  work  so  well  that  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  embodied  it  in  its  legislation,  created  other 
officers  and  provided  for  their  choice  by  the  people.  The 
action  of  the  settlers  of  New  Nctherland,  already  cited, 
shews  how  the  fame  spread  of  a  municipal  government  in 
which  "  only  the  people  "  were  known. 

In  the  interesting  order  of  the  inhabitants  of  Charles- 
town  there  is  no  reference  to  a  superior  authority.  This 
is  also  the  case,  a  few  years  subsequently,  in  the  agree- 
ments to  he  "  iucorporated  together  into  a  town  fellowship" 
of  the  inhabitants  in  the  earliest  towns  in  Connecticut  and 
New  Hampshire,  before  there  was  a  charter  to  act  under  or 
a  general  assembly  to  confer  powers.  Thus  the  planters  of 
New  Haven  (1639)  united  in  a  covenant  in  which  they  say 
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"  that  as  in  matters  that  concerno  the  gathering  of  a  qhurch 
so  likewise  iu  all  public  attairs  that  concern  civil  order,  as 
choice;  of  magistrates  and  officers,  making  and  repealing 
laws,  dividing  allotments  of  Inheritance,  and  all  things  of 
like  nature,  we  would  always  be  ordered  by  the  rules 
which  the  scriptures  hold  forth  to  us,"  &c.  In  the 
beginnings  of  Windsor,  Hartford,  and  Wethersfield,  there 
is  a  similar  absence  of  any  reference  to  any  superior  politi- 
cal power.     In  like  manner  the  settlers  of  Dov^r,  Exeter, 
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and  other  towns  in  New  Hampshire,  entered  into  agree- 
ments to  become  towns,  or  to  set  up  among  themselves 
''  such  government  as  should  be  to  their  l>est  discerning." 
The  spirit  of  independence  manifested  in  these  proceedings, 
and  the  letter  of  the  agreements,  have  occasioned  several 
writers  to  draw  from  them  the  important  inference,  that 
the  planters  acknowledged  neither  King,  Lords,  nor 
Parliament,  or  dependence  on  any  political  power;  in  a 
word,  were  so  many  sovereignties. 

Tlicro  were  other  agreements  in  this  early  period  to  form 
<]:()venunents  or  towns  in  which  those  who  si<rned  them 
ackiiowledired  tliemselves  sui>jeot  to  the  law.  This  was 
the  case  of  tlie  mcuiorable  covenant  at  Cape  Cod  in  1G20, 
in  which  the  Pilgrims  said  that  they  acted  "  in  the  name 
and  as  the  loval  su])iects  of  the  Kin<r."  The  second 
agreement  at  Pocasset,  Rhode  Island,  reads :  ''  We  whose 
names  are  underwritten  do  acknowledge  ourselves  the  legal 
sui>jeets  of  His  Majesty  King  Charles,  and  in  his  name  do 
hereby  bind  ourselves  into  a  civil  body  politic,  and  do 
submit  unto  his  laws  according  to  matters  of  justice." 
{ArnrM's  Ilisfon/  of  Rhode  Island^  1 :  133, ) 

These  early  proceedings,   in  relation  to  the  formation  of 
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towns,  are  to  be  viewed  in  connection  with  the  general 
scope  of  the  colonists,  as  it  became  manifested  when  their 
undertaking  passed  from  the  stage  of  the  temporary  and 
provisional  into  that  of  a  permanent  establishment  of 
order ;  and  this  is  conclusive  to  the  point  that  they  did  not 
consider  their  civil  state  settled  until  they  were  authorized 
to  exercise  powers  of  government  under  the  crown  ;  or 
had  grounded  them  on  the  basis  of  constitutional  law. 

The  theory  that  the  early  planters,  in  forming  towns, 
asserted  sovereign  powers,  has  been  pressed  in  modern 
times  to  serve  a  turn  in  the  courts  of  law.  In  the  case  of 
Webster  vs.  the  town  of  Harwinton,  it  was  contended  by 
the  counsel  that  the  whole  history  of  Connecticut  shews 
that  the  power  of  the  state  is  but  the  aggregate  of  the 
towns,  rather  than  that  the  authority  of  the  towns  is 
parcelled  out  from  the  power  of  the  state  ;  and  several 
historians  were  cited  to  sustain  this  point.  But  the  court, 
in  its  opinion,  remarked  that  these  views  were  expressed 
by  the  writers  without  suflBcieut  examination  or  reflection, 
and  are  not  correct  in  principle  or  sustained  by  our- colonial 
records,  or  by  any  adjudicati(m  of  our  courts ;  and 
pronounced  the  judgment  that  the  towns  of  Connecticut 
"  have  no  original  or  inherent  power  whatever.  All  their 
powers  are  either  expressly  granted  by  the  legislative 
power  of  the  state  or  are  such  as  are  necessary  to  the 
performance  of  duties  as  territorial  or  municipal  corpo- 
rations." The  court  remarked  as  to  the  cases  cited  of  the 
origin  of  the  towns,  that  "  the  towns  of  Hartford, 
Wethersfield,  and  Windsor,  which  originally  constituted 
the  colony  of  ConuQcticut,  were  not  corporations  by  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  previous  to  the  constitution  of 


I63i);"  and  were  first  made  corporations  by  the  act  of 
the  General  Court.  That  these  inhabitants  of  CoDuectieut 
had  no  intention  of  creating  (listin(;t  sovereignties  is  clear 
onougb  from  the  petition  which,  a  few  years  later,  they 
addressed  to  Charles  II.,  and  the  proceedings  nnder  the  i 
charter  of  1062  which  united  New  Hayon  and  Con- 
necticut !  for  their  expression  of  loyalty  was  in  a  high 
degree  full  and  fervent. 

This  glance  at  the  American  municipality  shews  that  the 
custom  became  general  of  conferring  on  the  residents  of  a 
district  the  power  to  manage  its  local  affairs,  or  to  make 
by-laws  and  choose  officers  to  execute  them.  The  re- 
eponsihitity  of  local  officials  to  the  people  was  a  guaranty 
of  faithfulness. 

There  was  also  from  the  beginning  the  great  fact  of  the  J 
public  meeting, — a  vital  element  in  self-government.     The  ^ 
right  to  hold  such  meetings,  and  discuss  political  measures, 
was  assumed  in  the  colonics,  when  it  was  unknown  cbe- 
where.     They  were  usually  held  at  the  South  in  localities 
where  the  county  courts  held  their  sessions,  and  in  New 
England  in  the  Town  House,  or  place  of  mmiicipal  meet- 
ings.    The  custom  was  in  full  exercise  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  and  its  influence  was  powerfully  felt  from  the 
time  of    the  stamp  act.     The   action   of  the   counties  of  i 
Virginia  and  other  southern   colonies,   in  support  of  the  ■ 
American  cause,  was  as  l>old,  free  and  determined  as  that  of 
the  towns  of  New  England. 

There  was  also  the  important  feature  of  local  courts 
established  iu  each  municipal  district  for  the  hearing  of 
small  causes,  with  a  jurisdiction  as  wide  as  the  territorial 
limits,  aud  with  the  aim  of  haviug  them  as  couveuieut  to  a 
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neighborhood  as  prftcticable.  A  remark  of  Honing  as  to 
Virginia  is  applicable  to  all  tho  colonies.  *'  The  leading 
principle  seems  to  have  been  to  carry  justice  to  the  doors 
of  the  inhabitants."     (ffening  1,  Paper  JCVII.) 

This  spectacle  of  self-government,  or  faithful  application 
of  the  republican  idea,  was,  with  few  exceptions,  looked 
upon  with  jealousy  by  the  men  in  power  in  Englaud ;  and 
the  assemblies  were  continuously  required  to  defend  the 
customs  that  had  grown  into  rights,  especially  their  munici- 
pal freedom,  in  opposition  to  the  aggressions  of  the 
prerogative.  They  were  accustomed  to  take  the  ground 
that  as  British  subjects  they  were  entitled  to  English 
liberties ;  and  to  urge  that  their  government  was  formed 
according  to  the  common  and  fundamental  law  of  England. 
The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  defending  these 
prestiges,  cited  in  168G  the  words  of  The  Great  Charter, 
"all  cities  and  towns  shall  have  their  liberties  and  cua 
toma."  The  Governor  and  council  of  Virginia,  in  1656, 
assented  to  an  act  of  tho  Burgesses,  "  so  far  as  it  shall  h« 
agreeable  to  Magna  Ckarta:"  and  the  Burgesses  in  reply 
said  that  "they  could  not  sec  any  prohibition  in  Magna 
GhaTla."  Titus  the  Great  Charter  was  early  appealed  to 
fcthough  it  were  in  force  in  the  colonies,  and  the  common 
I  vas  claimed  so  far  as  it  was  adapted  to  their  condition. 
\  action  of  tho  assemblies,  so  far  from  being  vague  and 
indefinite  as  to  position  and  aim,  appears  clear  and  fixed  ; 
not  that  they  were  able  to  draw  accurately  the  line  between 
the  colonial  or  local  and  the  imperial  or  national,  or  wise 
enough  to  say  exactly  how  it  ought  to  run  ;  for  this  was  a 
difficult  problem  to  solve ;  but  their  position  always  was 
one  of  loyalty  to  the  law  or  the  constitution,  and  their  aims. 


as  to  what  they  claimed  for  their  assemblies  and  munici- 
palities, were  "held  by  them  to  be  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  obligations  they  owed  to  the  crown  or  the  nation. 

The  municipality  was  the  primordial  political  unit  in 
which  the  republican  idea  was  embodied  at  the  time  of  the 
Declaration  of  Indepondenoe,  The  American,  in  applying 
this  idea,  was  not  Isolated,  or  in  the  state  of  nature  about 
which  theorists  speculat«,  but  he  was  joined  by  the  tie  of 
law  to  the  inatitntions  of  the  family  and  society  in  which 
man  is  appointed  to  live;  by  the  same  tie  he  was  joined,  ia 
obligations  as  well  as  in  rights,  to  the  muuicipaiity  and 
the  commonwealth  from  which  he  received  the  comforts  of 
neighborhood  and  the  need  of  personal  prot€ctioa;  and,  by 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  crown,  he  was  bound  to 
a  groat  nation  which  met  the  natural  sentiment  of  a 
common  country  to  love  and  to  serve. 

The  training  in  political  things,  supplied  in  the  munici- 
pality and  in  the  general  assembly,  in  H;hich  questions  of 
taxation  and  its  objects  were  discussed  and  d.ecided, 
qualided  those  who  took  part  iu  it  to  act  in  a  wider  sphere. 
To  such,  the  idea  of  basing  political  rights  on  kinship  had 
become  as  utterly  strange  and  monstrous  as  the  idea  of 
baaing  them  on  local  contiguity  was  to  the  primitive  world. 
In  a  word,  this  training,  in  these  free  local  spheres, 
constituted  the  preparation  that  was  necessary  before  there 
was,  and  it  is  probable,  before  there  could  be,  the  great 
creation  of  a  self-sustaining  Republican  Government  for 
the  nation. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Council. 

RICHARD  FECXJHINGHAM. 


i^ort  of  tfie  treasurer* 


The  Treasurer  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  submits  the  fol- 
lowing semi-annual  Report  for  the  six  months  ending  October  19th, 
1870. 

2%«  Librarian's  and  General  Fund  April  25, 1870,  was  $27,777.81 
Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since,      1,232.53 

29,010.34 
Paid  salaries  and  incidental  expenses  since,        991.20 

Present  amount  of  tliis  Fund,        .        .        .  $28,019.14 

The  ColUction  and  Research  Fund,  April  25, 1870,  was  $12,712.15 
Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since,  542.10 

13,254.25 
Paid  for  part  of  Librarian's  salary  and  for 

incidentals, 347.35 


Present  amouilt  of  this  Fund,       .        .        .  12.906.90 

The  Bookbinding  Fund,  April  25, 1870,  was    .        .       9,789.82 
Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since,    .  414.68 

10,204.50 
Paid  for  binding  and  part  of  Asst.  Librarian's 

salary, 608.17 

Present  amount  of  this  Fund,       .        .        .  9,696.33 

The  Publishing  Fund,  April  25, 1870,  was        .        .  10,005,11 
Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since.    .  392.07 
From  Hon.  E.  Torrey,  of  Fitchburg,  as  ad- 
dition to  Fund,     100.00 

10,497.18 
Paid  for  Publication  of  semi-annual  report,         152.42 

.  Present  amount  of  this  Fund,        .        .        .  10,344.76 

Amount  carried  forward,    .       .  $60,867.13 
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Amount  brought  forward,  . 
The  Salisbury  Building  Fund,  April  26, 1870,  was 
Received  for  interest  since,    . 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, 

The  Isaac  Davis  Book  Fund,  April  26, 1870,  was 
Received  for  interest  since,    . 


Paid  for  Books, 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, 

The  Lincoln  Legacy  Fund,  April  25, 1870,  was 
Received  for  interest  since,    .        .        , 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, 

Total  of  the  seven  Funds,    . 
Cash  on  hand  included  In  foregoing  statement, 

Inybstments. 
The  Librarian-8  and  General  Fund  is  invested  in — 


Bank  Stock, 
Railroad  Stock, 
Raiload  Bonds, 
United  States  Bonds, 
City  Bonds, 
Cash, 


77i«  Collection  and  Besearch  Fund  is  invested  in — 


Bank  Stock, 
Railroad  Stock,  . 
Railroad  Bonds, 
United  States  Bonds, 
City  Bonds, 
Cash, 


The  Bookbinding  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bank  Stock,        .        .        .        . 

Railroad  Stock, .        .        .        . 

Railroad  Bonds, 

United  States  Bonds, 

Cash, 


0,179.92 
286.65 


656.71 
15.00 


$60,867.13 


$9,466.57 


671.71 
23.96 


647.75 


1,002.20 
30.00 


1,032.20 

$72,013.65 
$563.65 


$14,500.00 
6,600.00 
5,700.00 
1,300.00 
1,000.00 
19.14 


$28,019.14 


$4,200.00 

800.00 

4,800.00 

2,550.00 

500.00 

56.90 


$12,906.90 


$5,700.00 

1,000.00 

2,000.00 

800.00 

96.33 


Amount  carried  forward,    . 


$9,596.33 
$50,522.37 
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Amount  brought  forward,       .        .  $50,522.37 
The  PitblUhing  Fund  ia  invested  in — 

Bank  Stock, $1,800.00 

Railroads  Bonds, 4,000.00 

United  States  Bonds,        ....  3,000.00 

City  Bonds, 1,000.00 

Note, 500.00 

Cash, 44.76 

$10,344.76 

71^  8ali$bury  Building  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Railroad  Bonds, $700.00 

United  States  Bonds,        ....  500.00 

City  Bonds,        ......  8,000.00 

Cash, 266.57 

$9,466.57 

77ie  JGroac  Davis  Fund  is  invested  in — 

City  Bonds, 500,00 

United  States  Bonds,         ....  100,00 

Cash, 47.75 

— $647.75 

The  Lincoln  Legacy  Fund  is  invested  in — 

City  Bonds, $1,000.00 

Cash, 32.20 

$1,032.20 

Total  of  the  seven  Funds.        .        .  $72,013.65 


Respectfully  submitted, 

NATHANIEL  PAINE,  Treasurer. 


Worcester,  October  19, 1870. 

We  have  examined  the  above  account,  and  find  it  correct  and  properly 
vouched.  We  have  also  examined  the  Investments,  and  find  them  as 
stated,  and  they  are  safely  and  judiciously  made. 


ISAAC  DAVIS,  \a  Ait 

EBENEZER  TORREY,  5  ^^*^'' 


REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN. 


Matters  have  gone  on  at  the  library  io  the  usual  way 
during  the  laet  six  mouths,  aad  without  occurrenceB  of  a 
peculiar  or  demonstrative  character.  Those  familiar  with 
the  operation  of  such  institutjoiis  will  understand  the  quiet 
utilities  of  the  daily  routine,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  specify  or 
describe  them.  Mr.  Barton  has  employed  hia  uncommon 
faculty  of  arrangement  and  organization  in  bringing 
together  things  that  ought  to  be  associated ;  in  making 
wholes  out  of  parts ;  in  furnishing  work  for  the  binder  j 
and  in  providing  materials  for  profitable  exchange.  With 
his  quick  eye  and  retentive  memory  he  is  often  rewarded  by 
detecting  io  a  mass  of  apparent  rubbish  the  missing 
numbers  of  a  newspaper  or  magazine,  or  fragments  that 
will  help  to  complete  some  imperfect  document  or  historical 
record. 

The  accessions,  if  not  extraordinary  in  number,  are  far 
from  being  unsatisfactory  in  their  amount  and  value.  They 
consist  of  717  books,  1492  pamphlets,  and  142  semi-anuual 
files  of  unbound  newspapers,  which  are  donaiions. 

There  have  also  been  received,  by  exchange,  82  volumes 
and  54  pamphlets,  and  from  the  binder,  273  volumes ; 
making  the  total  increase  1072  books,  1550  pamphlets,  and 
142  files  of  unbound  newspapers. 
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No  books  by  direct  piu:chase  come  into  this  account. 
Yet  publications  relating  to  questions  which  it  is  the 
busmess  of  the  Society  to  consider,  are  very  numerous 
just  now,  and  the  temptation  is  strong  to  apply  our  means 
in  that  direction  to  the  extent  that  their  restrictions  will 
permit. 

About  the  time  of  the  commemoration  by  this  Society  of 
the  lapse  of  half  a  century  from  the  date  of  its  foundation, 
attention  was  called  to  the  remarkable  changes  taking  place 
in  the  position  of  our  country  with  regard  to  the  general 
subject  of  Archaeology.  This  has  usually  been  termed  the 
New  World,  and  has  been  commonly  believed  to  possess 
no  relics  or  record%of  human  history,  to  be  placed  by  the 
side  of  the  antiquities  of  the  eastern  hemisphere.  It  was 
supposed  to  have  been  first  inhabited  at  a  much  later 
period,  and  that  no  development  had  here  been  experienced 
beyond  a  low  type  of  civilization,  which  was  probably  not 
indigenous,  and  was  of  limited  extent.  There  are  sci- 
entific facts  in  Natural  History  which  seemed  to  accord 
with  the  idea  of  a  later  creation,  or  introduction,  on  our 
soil,  of  some  of  the  primitive  forms  of  animal  life.  Certain 
ancient  types  of  fishes,  long  extinct  in  the  other  hemis- 
phere, are  still  extant  in  our  lakes.  The  gigantic  monsters 
of  paleozoic  periods  apparently  continued  on  this  continent 
to  a  comparatively  recent  date,  and  were  even  associated 
with  man  not  many  generations  back.  There  wore  native 
races  here  of  unknown  origin,  whose  simple  monments 
and  meagre  traditions,  it  was  admitted,  were  very  desirable 
to  preserve  and  to  interpret,  and  thus  there  were  materials 
for  archaeological  investigation  of  a  limited  kind,  and 
objects  of  inquiry  of   a  limited  interest ;  but  there  were 
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believed  to  he  no  records,  and  no  relics  of  art,  from  which 
could  be  derived  important  contribiitiotia  to  the  history  of 
man. 

There  have  always  been,  it  ia  true,  individual  obaervers 
who  have  been  convinced  that  whatever  advancement  in 
social  arts  and  refinements  had  occurred  in  this  country 
was  purely  of  native  origin,  unaided  by  foreign  lofluencea; 
and  that  the  numerous  dialects,  and  at  the  some  time 
uniform  structure  of  the  languages,  were  Indicative  of  a 
very  remote  antiquity  for  the  native  races.  But  the 
general  tendency  has  been  to  ascribe  •  the  existing 
evidences  of  ancient  civilization  to  an  intrusive  people, 
accidentally  or  purposely  reaching  Ikese  shores  from 
other  lands,  and  giving  an  impress  more  or  less  durable  to 
the  aboriginal  population ;  or  else  themselves  first  planting 
this  virgin  continent,  and  experiencing  the  decay  that 
ordinarily  attends  unrenewed  and  unsustained  colonization. 

Mexican  and  Peruvian  traditions  were  supposed  to  point 
to  the  chance  arrival  of  persons  of  a  superior  intelligence 
some  centuries  before,  who  had  imparted  to  those  nations 
whatever  knowledge  of  arts  and  science  they  possessed ; 
while  both  their  industrial  arts  and  their  abstract  science,  , 
stripped  of  the  exaggerations  of  the  earlier  discovorera  and 
narrators,  were  believed  to  exhibit  an  actual  social 
condition  but  slightly  raised  aboye  the  savage  life  every- 
where prevalent  in  the  country. 

Implements  and  ornaments  of  stone,  or  crude  metal, 
found  abundantly  at  the  sites  of  Indian  villages,  were  not 
often  associated  with  any  theory  of  the  historical  progress 
of  the  human  race,  or  regarded  in  any  other  light  than 
as  manifestations  of  the  rudeness  of  the  Savages  who  used 
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them.  The  phrase  *'  Age  of  Stone  "  had  not  obtained  the 
sigDificance  it  has  since  acquired  ;  and  flint  axes  and  arrow- 
heads, associated  with  geological  phenomena,  had  not  been 
classed  among  the  most  important  exponents  of  the  condi- 
tion of  mankind,  the  world  over,  in  primitive  or  prehistoric 

« 

ages. 

It  was  just  when  our  Society  was  engaged  in  reviewing 
the  incidents  and  fruits  of  the  first  half  century  of  its 
existence,  and  considering  the  possible  or  probable  objects 
of  future  studies,  that  a  revolution  in  archaeological  science 
and  speculation,  aflTecting  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  our 
country  especially,  became  apparent.  Prof.  Agassiz  had 
just  announced,  authoritatively,  that  the  oldest  geological 
formations  were  on  this  continent,  which,  from  that  cir- 
cumstance, it  might  be  inferred  was  soonest  prepared  for 
habitation.  The  discoveries  in  the  Swiss  lakes  were  at- 
tracting universal  attention,  and  utensils  and  weapons  of 
stone  became  objects  of  interest  to  antiquaries  in  a  new 
and  greatly  enlarged  sense.  Research  and  discovery  ad- 
vanced so  rapidly  that  it  seemed  only  necessary  to  investi- 
gate the  lakes  and  caves  of  Europe  anywhere,  or  to  dig  in 
the  soil,  in  order  to  bring  to  light  the  remains  of  a  peo- 
ple resembling  our  aborigines  in  their  arts  and  habits  of 
life. 

These  developments  have  opened  new  fields  for  archaeo- 
logical exploration,  not  confined  to  the  slow  movements  of 
scientific  bodies,  but  creating  an  animated  and  exciting  lit- 
erary specialty  of  a  popular  character,  devoted  to  primeval 
or  prehistoric  phenomena.    The  relics  of  original  population 

here  have  acquired  a  justly  enhanced  interest  and  value,  as 
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monuments,    not  only  of  local  arts   and  manner   of  life,   , 
but  of  a  anh-ersal  type  of  primeval  histoiy.     We  lire  im- 
porting from  the  so  called  Old  World  flint  hatchets  and 
arrow  heads,  hardly  distinguishable  from  those  of  nativo  | 
collections,  to  aid  us  in  the  atudy  of  onr  own  antiquities;  I 
and  from  these  etoncs,  which  have  more  than  sertTionfi  ia  " 
them,  has  sprung  a  literature,  already  roluminoas,  which 
*e  need  to  procarc  for  a  proper  comprehension  of  what 
and  how  mncb  such  rude  ut«nsila  may  possibly  signify. 

At  the  point  of  time  of  this  Society's  scmi-veotennial 
period,   the   year   1863,   when   Agassiz  announced   in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  that  the  Laurentian  Hills,  otr  the  nort 
ern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  were  the  oldest  di^l 
land  in  the  known  world,  these  States  were  ageing  rapidlyl 
in  the  experience  of  military  oonqnests  and  devastations) 
euch  as  furnish  most  of.  the  materials  of  history;  atoncol 
vindicating  their  maturity  of  manhood  and  establishing  a  I 
position  of  equality  with  the  most  ancient  nations.     In  the   ' 
Bftme  year,  l(*tS3,   a  discovery  was  made  that  is,  perhaps, 
destined     to    unlock    the     mysterious    records    that    are 
concealed    beneath   the   hideous   hieroghi>hics   of  Mexico 
and  Central  America.     A  mantiscript  professing  to  con^  1 
tain   a   key  to   the   phonetic   alphabet   of  the    Mayas   of  ■ 
Yucatan  was  found   by  the  Abb6  Erasseur  de  Bourbonrg 
in  the  lihniry  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History  at  Mad- 
rid,  attached   to   an    unpublished  description  of  Yucatan 
written  by  Diego  de  Landii,  the  first  Bishop  of  the  coun- 
try.    The  Abli6  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg  is  an  enthusiastic 
antiquary,   who,   in    1858   and    185!),  printed    four   bulky 
volumes  on  the  history  of  the  civilized  nations  of  Mexico 
and  Central   America,  and  had  thus  been   led   to  careful 
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and  critical  researches  among  Spanish  archives,  and  other 
depositories  of  douumeuts  relating  tn  Spanish  America. 
In  his  bands  the  discovery  hae  assumed  the  most  start- 
ling proportions.  He  claims  to  have  mastered  the  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation  there  pointed  out,  and  that  if  the 
pictorial  records  of  the  Mexicans,  whicli  were  siipersti- 
tiously  destroyed  hy  the  Spaniards  on  the  supposition  that 
they  related  merely  to  the  forms  and  cereoiooies  of  idola- 
trous woi-ship,  were  now  extant,  the  geological  and  civil 
events  of  the  antediluvian  world  would  be  distinctly  re- 
vealed. Fortunately  a  few  specimens  of  these  records 
have  been  preserved  in  some  of  the  great  libraries  of 
£urope;  and  tiic  sculptured  temples  of  Faleufju^!-,  and 
other  Central  American  ruins,  are  covered  with  similftr 
inscriptions.  ■  •  The  alphabet  and  signs  explained  by 
Bishop  Landa,"  says  the  excited  Abb6,  "have  been  to  me 
a  Kosetta  Stone.  Now  nothing  is  wanting.  I  am  master 
of  all  the  inscriptions,  in  spite  of  the  numernus  variations 
in  each  character ;  and  the  same  key  which  has  enabled  me 
to  read  the  Manuscript  Troano  has  served  for  the  Dresden 
Manuscript,  and  the  Mexican  Manuscript  Ko.  2  of  tfae 
BibliQth6que  Imperlnle,  as  well  as  for  the  inscriptions  of 
Falenqu^  and  the  monoliths  of  Copan."  He  has  prints 
the  Landa  manuscript,  and  several  brochures  of  his  own 
relating  to  that  subject,  and  a  large  work,  issued  in  186S, 
of  463  pages  large  8vo,  entitled  "Four  Lettei's  Upon 
^«Kico :  An  absolute  explanation  of  the  Hieroglyphic 
8y8t«m  of  Mexico,  the  end  of  the  Age  of  Stone,  the 
temporary  Glacial  Epoch,  the  commencement  of  the  Age 
of  Bronze,  the  origin  of  the  civilization  and  the  Religions 
of  Antiquity,   derived   from   the   Teo-Amoxtli   and   other 
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Moxican  documents.  **  •  A  scientific  Commission  upon  the 
8uhjo<»t  of  Mexican  and  Central  American  linguistics,  of 
which  the  Abbe  was  a  member,  was  appointed  by  the 
French  Government;  and,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Mininter  of  Instruction,  two  large  volumes,  edited  by  the 
Al)b(^  on  belmlf  of  the  Commission,  were  published  from 
tho  Imperial  press  in  1869. 

Tlio  *•  Four  Letters"  I  had  already  obtained  for  the 
Ihiuu*  Day  in  alcove  of  books  relating  to  Spanish  America, 
tiiid  with  ilu^  consent  of  Col.  Davis  had  ordered  the  last 
w«»rk,  tho  cost  of  which  in  paper  covers  is  twenty  dollars; 
but  owiii^;  to  the  condition  of  things  in  Paris  it  cannot  be 
procured  at  proscnt.  It  contains  the  "Manuscript  Troano," 
with  explanations  and  studies  upon  the  graphic  system 
m\u\  liiuKuago  of  the  Mayas.  (''  Etudes  sur  le  syst^me 
Kritplili|Uo  ot  lu  languo  des  Mayas.") 

Wo  Imvis  howt^vor,  in  letters  from  the  Abb6  to  various 
porHdiirt,  which  have  been  printed,  a  statement  of  some  of 
lhi»  lualli^rH  contained  in  his  interpretation  of  these  marvel- 
hMin  inHiriptionrt.  In  a  letter  to  M.  Leon  de  Rosny,  which 
wiiM  prhitcil  at  Purls  luHt  year,  after  describing  some  of  the 
wmireen  (if  his  infi)rinati()n,  he  proceeds  :  "  Now  you  will 
arik  what  ch)  th*^se  inscriptions  say?  .Is  their  secret  import- 
ant til  Know?  Ah,  Weill  They  confirm,  point  by  point, 
with  ih'lails  without  number,  what  I  have  advanced  from 
Ihi^  <'ode\  ( 'hinialpopoca,  and  the  original  documents  of 
Loll  I  Kin;.»iHborongh*H  collection,  in  my   four  letters  upon 

••M^iiiilin  LcltiuN  Mur  Lo  Mexhiuc.  Kxpositioii  absoluc  du  Syst^mc  Hie- 
io|i!lvi»lil«inn  Mi^xli'iilii,  111  till  d«  PAK'*  do  Piorre.  ESi)o<iiie  Glaciare  Tem- 
iHiiiiln*,  (MiiiiiiiriUMMiKMit  do  I' Atfo  de  Bronze,  Origiues  do  la  Civilization  et 
i\fu  l((dlt(loiiM  dii  l'Antl<iult<i.  d^upres  le  Teo-AmoxUi  et  autres  documents  Mex- 

ItlnlUM,  did." 


Mexico.  They  contain  a  history  of  the  cataclysm,  perhaps 
of  the  cataclysms,  (for  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  examine 
all)  which  caused  the  depression  of  a  part  of  ancient 
America,  particularly  that  which  covered  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  as  far  as  the  Oronoco,  and 
extending  some  hundreds  of  leagues  towards  Africa  and 
Europe.  In  the  first  series  of  the  MS.  Troano  you 
will  find  the  entire  history  of  the  rise  of  the  mountains  and 
the  sinking  of  the  ancient  land.  In  the  second  the  narra- 
tive details  the  rise  of  the  Little  Antilles."  Attached  to 
the  letter  are  two  plates  of  portions  of  the  manuscript, 
with  the  interpretations,  and  in  referring  to  them  the  Abb6 
says:  **  You  have  a  complete  demonstration  of  my  dis- 
covery in  the  subjoiued  pages  from  the  MS.  Troano^  that  I 
have  the  honor  to  communicate,  with  a  translation  of  the 
symbols  and  hieroglyphics  they  present.  The  intepreta- 
tion  of  the  two  plates  will  serve  to  dissipate  all  doubts, 
and  to  convince  you,  after  having  read  them,  that  it  is  not 
without  reason  that  I  have  proclaimed  my  Eureka.  You 
will  have  complete  proof  that  I  have  succeeded  in  raising 
the  veil  that  for  so  many  centuries  has  covered  the  myste- 
rious history  engraved  upon  the  antediluvian  palaces  of 
Palenqu6." 

His  claims,  as  stated  in  this  and  later  letters,  embrace 
the  discovery  of  dates  in  chronology,  *' perfectly  estab- 
lished,** which  transcend  the  most  ancient  history  of 
Egypt;  an  historical  revelation  of  the  lost  island  of 
Atlantis,  famed  in  classical  traditions,  and  of  the  long-con- 
tinued intercourse  between  Europe  and  America  inter- 
rupted by  the  subsidence  of  that  intermediate  mass  of 
land;  with  a  vast  amount  of  information  respecting  the 
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geological  condition  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  during  and 
immediately  following  the  glacial  period. 

In  July  last,  Mr.  L.  Harper  sent  to  the  ^New  York 
World,''  from  Brussels,  a  translation  of  a  letter  £rom  the 
Al)be  to  himself,  with  an  enthusiastic  expression  of  his 
own  personal  confidence  in  the  truth  of  the  AbWs  asser- 
tions. This  letter  contains  new  particulars,  and  a  more 
definite  and  freer  statement  of  points  referred  to  in  pre- 
vious correspondence.  It  is  declared  that  the  Mexican 
annals  «'go  backward,  by  periods  of  thirteen  years,  to 
about  10,500  years  before  our  Christian  era.  They  begin 
when  man  was  still  a  savage,  in  the  middle  of  the  glacial 
period.  The  regions  where  they  especially  present  men  in 
those  remote  times  are  the  inter- Atlantic  countries  extend- 
ing from  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  Europe.  They  are  the  countries  which  the 
ancients  designate  by  the  name  of  Atlantis,  and  which, 
lik(5  the  European  Mediterranean,  appear  to  have  been 
later  tlie  residence  of  the  nations  of  the  so  called  age  of 

stone." 

"  Such/'  lie  continues,  *'was  the  first  cradle  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  and  if  I  rightly  understand  the  ancient  topography, 
it  is  on  the  Great  Antilles  where  men  first  united  into  so- 
ci(ity  ;  *  *  *"^^^  since  the  very  first  centuries  of  civilization 
a  lively  commercial  interchange  was  established  from 
(iuito  and  Yucatan  to  the  shores  of  Europe  and  Africa." 

*'  I  can  assure  you  that  the  annals  which  I  am  now  about 
to  translate  (the  Codex  Chimalpopoca)  will  throw  a  bright 
lif'ht  upon  those  periods  called  prehistoric,  and  prove,  in 
an  irrefutable  manner,  that  the  languages,  civilization, 
arts  and  sciences  of  Egypt,  India,  and  Persia,  as  well  as 
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of  Europe  and  Africa,  proceed  entirely,  and  without  any 
exception,  from  America." 

These  are  but  specimens  of  the  extraordinary  positions 
fluisumed  and  maintained  by  the  Abb6  Brasseur  in  seven 
ootavo  and  two  quarto  volumes,  whose  enonnous  bulk,  he 
says,  shows  that  he  is  little  systematic  or  methodical.  In 
fiict  his  printed  narratives  have  followed  so  closely  upon 
the  development  of  his  supposed  discoveries  that  there  has 
been  little  time  for  their  arrangement,  or  even  to  test  their 
accuracy  in  a  scientific  way. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  with  curious  coincidences, 
that,  about  forty  years  ago,  another  Frenchman,  a  member 
of  this  Society,  and  Professor  of  History  and  Natural 
Science  in  Transylvania  University,  C.  S.  Rafinesque,  was 
seized  with  similar  fancies  respecting  the  hieroglyphics  and 
symbols  of  our  own  tribes  of  Indians.  He  undertook  to 
interpret  the  painted  records  of  the  Linapis  by  means  of 
the  native  songs  connected  with  them,  of  which  they  were 
the  signs  and  emblems.  These  representations  upon  wood 
and  bark  and  skins,  and  also  in  the  form  of  wampum  belts 
or  strings,  were  common  to  the  Cbippewas,  the  Ottawas, 
the  Sakis,  and  the  Shawanis.  The  Osages,  and  many 
other  tribes,  had  records  of  a  like  nature.  These  he  con- 
ceived to  constitute  the  peculiar  graphic  system  of  this 
portion  of  the  continent,  different  from  the  Mexican,  and 
probably  imported  from  Asia.  Pursuing  his  investigations 
among  these  materials,  assisted  by  the  principles  of  phi- 
lological analysis  and  interpretation  then  prevailing  with 
the  prominent  linguists  of  Germany,  he  raised  on  such 
foundations  an  historical  superstructure  not  less  marvellous 
than  that  of  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg.     Differing  from  him 
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in  believing  that  American  civilization  was  derived  fi-om 
Asia,  R:ilines(|iie,  like  the  Abb6,  went  back  almost  to  the 
beginning  of  things  ;  including  an  account  of  the  manners, 
customs,  arts,  and  sciences,  of  the  people  of  Atlantis  at 
the  time  of  the  submersion  of  that  country  in  the  ocean 
that  retains  the  name.     His  historical  periods  are : — First, 
from  the  dispersion  of  mankind  to  the  original  discovery 
of    America,    including   several   centuries;    second,    from 
thence  to  the  foundation  of  the  Western  empires,  including 
some  centuries ;  third,  from  the  foundation  of  those  em- 
pires  to  the  great   Pelagian  cataclysm,  several  centuries 
more ;  fourth,  from  the  Pelagian  cataclysm  to  the  invasion 
of  the  Istacan  nations,  about  twelve*  centuries ;  and  fifth, 
from  that  period  to  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Atlan  and 
Cutan  nations,  and  extending  to  the  present  condition  of 
things,  about  thirty  years.     There  was,  he  had  ascertained, 
a  great  Atalan  empire,  whose  metropolis  was  somewhere 
on  the  Ohio  River.     The  monarchs  of  this  empire  often 
contended    for   supremacy  with   the  monarchs  of  Africa, 
Europe,  and  Atlantis.     An  intercourse  was  kept  up,  more 
or  less  regularly,  between  all  the  primitive  nations  from 
the  (ianges  to  the  Mississippi,  until  the  great  catastrophe 
which  severed  the  two  hemispheres ;  the  eastern  nations 
taking  it  for  granted  that  the  whole  American  continent 
had  sunk,  as  Atlantis  and  many  Antillan  islands  had  done. 
It  is  impo3sil)le  here  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
number  and  variety  of  prehistoric  facts  which  M.  Rafines- 
que  thought  he  had  discovered  beneath  the  veil  of  Ameri- 
can  signs    and   syni])()ls.      Like   Brasseur   de    Bourbourg, 
though  not  to  an  equal  degi'ee,  he  grew  voluminous  in  the 
details  of  his   interpretations,   and   commenced  at   Phila- 
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delphia,  in  1836,  the  publication  of  a  **  General  History  of 
the  Earth  and  Mankind  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,"  to  be 
comprised  in  twelve  volumes  of  300  pages  each.  The 
work  was  dedicated  to  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris, 
on  accoimt  of  the  approbation  given  by  that  body  to  a 
previous  work  of  his  on  the  origin  of  mankind.  Two 
parts  only  of  his  Americ^in  History  were  printed  before 
his  death,  in  1840,  and  the  publication  came  to  an  end. 

I  have  brought  together  these  two  extraordinary  and 
analogous  cases  partly  for  tlie  purpose  of  asking  the  ques- 
tion, What  do  these  things  mean?  The  two  systems  of 
exegesis  and  their  results,  api)ear  to  have  been  wholly 
independent  of  one  another  in  origin  and  progress.  The 
Abb(^  does,  indeed,  at  the  end  of  his  Four  Letters  on 
Mexico,  introduce  some  extracts  from  Rafinesque,  but  in  a 
shy  way,  and  with  expressions  of  dissent,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  no  hints  or  suggestions  came  to  him  from  his 
predecessor. 

Shall  we  say  that  these  professed  discoveries  and  inter- 
pretations have  no  actual  foundation  whatever ;  that  they 
are  at  the  best  but  dreams  and  illusions ;  that  these  learned 
gentlemen  are  rhapsodists  who  have  mistaken  subjective 
visions  for  objective  realities?  Tliey  are  apparently  sin- 
cere and  in  earnest,  and  their  conclusions  seem  to  have 
arisen  gradually  and  consistently  from  diligent  and  pro- 
tracted study. 

Mr.  Rafinesque  was  a  teacher  of  Natural  History,  and 
especially  a  Botanist,  who  came  to  this  coimtry  in  1802, 
and  became  intimate  with  Rush,  Barton,  Bartram,  and 
other  American  Naturalists.  He  travelled  largely  about  the 
States  with  those  habits  of  observation  which  belong  to 
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his  pursuits.  lu  1805  he  went  to  Europe,  and  spent  ton 
years  in  studying  botany  aud  antiquities  in  the  cunntrics 
bordering  ou  the  Mediterranean,  having  his  headqnartcra 
on  the  island  of  Sicily.  During  that  time  he  printed  a 
number  of  scientitic  tracts  in  Freuch  aud  Italian,  In  ltS15 
he  returned  to  the  United  States  Bnd  resumed  his  travels 
and  observations  here,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  at  Philadelphia.  In  1818 
be  started  on  a  tour  of  two  thousand  miles  through  the 
great  West,  then  couiparatively  little  known,  and  for 
several  years  lived  at  Maysville,  Ky.,  writing  occasionally 
for  Sillimau's  Journal,  aud  other  scientitic  publications, 
studying  archteology,  lecturing  on  botany,  and  teaching  the 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages.  In  1824  he  com^ 
menced  the  publication  of  his  peculiar  archaiological  views 
in  a  preliminary  essay  of  forty-seven  pages  attached  to 
Marshall's  History  of  Kentucky.  This  is  entitled  "An- 
cient Annals  of  Kentucky,  or  Introduction  to  the  History 
and  Antiquities  of  the  State."  At  the  end  is  an  enume- 
ration of  the  sites  of  ancient  towns  and  monuments  in 
that  state,  and  it  is  noted  tlmt  the  actual  number  uf  ancient 
seats  of  population  ascertained  by  him  in  North  America 
amount  to  541,  of  which  393  are  out  of  Kentucky  and  148 
within  its  limits.  In  1832,  he  stalled,  at  Philadelphia, 
a  quarterly  devoted  chiefly  to  Historical  and  Natural 
Sciences,  which  continued  two  years,  containing  among  its 
archteological  and  philological  articles  a  "  Tabular  view  uf 
the  American  Generic  Languages  and  Original  Nations," 
and  letters  addressed  to  Champolion  on  the  graphic  systems 
of  America,  and  the  Glyphs  of  Otolum  or  Palenquii  in 
Central   America.     In  the   spring  of   1836,    he    began   to 
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print  his  proposed  large  work,  entitled  "The  American 
Nations ;  or  Outlines  of  their  General  History,"  of  which 
only  two  volumes  were  issued,  and  perhaps  no  more  were 
written.  The  same  year  he  published  an  account  of  his 
"  Life  of  Travels  and  Researches  in  North  America  and  the 
South  of  Europe."  Mr.  Rafinesque  had  long  contemplated 
a  work  on  the  ancient  monuments  of  the  entire  continent, 
and  had  been  engaged  for  twenty  years  in  collecting  the 
materials.  He  wrote  an  "  Introductory  essay "  to  this, 
which  appeared  in  the  first  number  of  the  "  American  Mu- 
seum," in  September,  1838,  and  was  afterwards  enlarged 
and  printed  by  itself.  In  this  were  many  sensible  and 
philosophical  suggestions  relating  to  the  general  subject. 
He  did  not  adopt  the  opinion  which  some  writers  had 
advanced  that  America  was  the  cradle  of  mankind,  but 
regarded  it  as  "  preposterous."  * 

From  what  has  here  been  said  of  Eafinesque  it  will  be 
seen  that  his  views  were  not  hastily  i)romulgated,  or 
adopted  without  the  preparation  of  means  and  oppor- 
tunities for  careful  consideration. 

Brasseur  de  Bourbourg  was  educated  as  an  ecclesiastic  at 
Rome,  and,  in  1845,  came  to  this  country  to  take  the  place 
of  i)r()fessor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  Seminary  of 
Quebec.     From  early  youth  he  had  l)een  deeply  interested 


♦In  1835,  Col.  Juan  Qalindo,  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Peten,  in  Central 
America,  a  gentleman  of  reputation  as  a  man  of  science,  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  President  of  our  Society,  and  another  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  calling 
attention  to  the  ancient  remains  at  Copan  and  Palenqu^.  Uis  communication 
was  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  our  Society's  Transactions.  He  therein 
says  '*  The  Indian  human  race  of  America  I  must  assert  to  be  the  most  aneient 
on  the  globe."  *'  To  the  primeval  civilization  of  America  we  must  assign  a  great 
and  in(lefinit4>  antitpiity;  the  colonies,  or  remnants  of  these  anciently  enlight- 
ened people,  passing  to  the  eastern  coasts  of  Asia,  commenced  the  civilization 
of  Japan  and  China." 
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in  Mesicjin  history  find  antiijuities  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  J 
year  l«-i(!  bo  returned  to  Itome  and  coiumciiced  the  study  I 
of  the  doeumeBts  iu  the   libniry  of  the   Vaticjin,   whore  ho   ' 
examined    those    Mexican    pietoriul    records     which 
erabmced  in  the  great   work   of  Lord  Kiugsborough,     In   i 
1848    he    went   to   Mexico,    having    for    his    object    the   . 
exploration   of   nntiquities,    but   holding    the   position    of  ( 
chaplain   of   the    French   Legation.      Thus   situated,   and' 
since  as  a  member  of  the  Fi-ench  Commission  in  the  reign  of 
Maximilian,   he  had  at  hh  command  whatever  the  country- 
could    furnish,     nionumentiil    or    docnmentnry,     for     hia 
iustruetion ;  and  applied  himself  to  the  actinisition  of  laa- 
giiages  and  dialects  required  for  a  thorough  understanding 
of  his  materials.     From   1851  to  the  present  time  he  has  I 
oeeu  engaged   iu  writing  and   printing   upon   his-  favorite 
themes;  but  it  was  not  till  18(J3,  as  before  mentioned,  that.  ■ 
he  became  possessed  of  the  key  to  Mexit-an  and  Ceutral 
Araorican  inscriptions  contained  hi  the  manuscript  of  Bishop  ' 
Lauda. 

Here  again  we  find  the  highest  and  best  means  and 
opportmiitiea  for  information  conjoined  with  zealous  and 
king-cou tinned  application  of  mhid  to  qualifying  studies. 

And  in  a  third  instance,   that  of  Col,  Gnlindo,  we  also 
note  the  remarkable  influence  of  these  remains  and  inscrip-  , 
tions   iu  conjuring  up   before    the   mind   of    the  observer  < 
pictures    of    events    and   circumstimces   occurring  in 
remotest  periods  of  time,   looming  grandly,  if  dimly,   like 
Ossianic  lignrca,  through  the  mists  of  oblivion. 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  probabilities  there  should 
be  some  truth  beneath  a  coincidence  even  of  errors. 
There  are  extremes  of  incredulity  not  less  than  extremes  of 
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credulity ;  and  perhaps,  in  cases  like  this,  it  is  Tvisest  to 
wait  for  the  pendulum  to  gain  its  poise,  seeking  more  light 
and  remaining  open  to  conviction. 

Notwithstanding  the  quasi-public  sanction  which  the  last 
work  of  the  Abb(^  Brasseur  derives  from  its  official  and 
costly  publication  by  the  Imperial  Government,  the  French 
SavanSy  and  one  at  least  of  the  author's  original  colleagues 
in  the  Scientific  Commission,  are  not  prepared  to  endorse 
his  interpretations  of  the  Mexican  manuscripts,  although 
I  am  not  aware  that  the  practicablity  of  an  intei-pretation 
by  means  of  Bishop  Landa's  key  has  been  denied.  A 
circular  letter  has  been  received  from  Licence  Angrand,  a 
member  of  the  Commission,  addressed  to  the  President  of 
this  Society,  in  which  he  objects  to  the  use  that  has  been 
made  of  his  name  by  the  Abb6,  notwithstanding  a  formal 
expression,  in  writing,  of  his  refusal  to  share  in  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  work  in  which  he  had  taken  no  pai*t,  and 
which  he  deemed  to  be  premature.  The  closing  passage 
of  the  letter  is  as  follows  (being  translated)  : — 

"  So  then,  without  wishing  in  any  manner  to  pass  a  judgment 
that  I  have  no  authority  to  express  upon  the  proper  work  of  the 
Abbe  Bnisseur,  I  think  it  right  for  me  to  repel  all  complicity 
(soUdarite)  with  him  in  a  book  that  I  have  neither  made  nor 
contributed  to,  sueli  as  it  is." 

"  Conse(pieutly,  and  in  ease  that  the  paragraph  where  I  am 
named  (page  iv.  lines  9  to  17  of  the  Introduction)  has  not  been 
suppressed  in  the  copies  that  come  under  your  observation,  or  at 
least  annulled  by  the  insertion  of  a  slip  in  place  of  the  leaf  for 
which  it  should  be  substituted,  I  permit  myself,  Mr.  President,  to 
disavow  here,  before  you,  and  before  the  eminent  association  that 
you  represent,  all  construction  of  the  pjissage  in  question  from 
which  can  result  for  me  any  responsibility  whatever  for  a  work 
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■ 

that  is  not  min^,  wbich  h»  n.H  hetn  executed  as  I  expected  it  to 

K»r,  irA  r'.r  wLi..iu  thertt'.jn?,  I  ackn^jwledge  no  accoimtability  in 
rtv.'or  i  :..■  '::*  title  '-r  any  ot'  iti  parts." 

This  Ia.st  and  niDst  remarkable  of  the  Abbe's  publica- 
tioo.-?  ha:*  receiTeJ  little  notice  in  this  country,  where  it 
miAt  he  expected  to  attract  the  most  attention  and  to  cre- 
ate the  hiirhe^t  interest.  Learned  societies  haTe  not  found 
time  or  inclination  to  subject  its  contents  to  consideration 
and  criticism,  and  competent  scholars  are  only  beginning  to 
prepare  themselves  for  a  candid  estimate  of  their  value. 
Dr.  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  of  Philadelphia,  who. has  written 
aWv  on  the  svmbolism  and  mvtholoffv  of  the  red  race 
of  America,  and  upt>n  native  dialects  and  '  legends,  and 
acquired  a  prominent  reputation  in  these  fields  of  inquiry, 
ha.H  also  printed  an  essay  on  the  Phonetic  Alphabet  of 
Yucatan.  He  has  likewise  discussed  before  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  the  |>ecuiraritie6  and  mutual  relations 
of  the  Maya  group  of  languages,  comprehending  as  dialects 
tho  Yucatan,  the  (Juiche,  and  several  other  varieties.  Ad- 
mitting that  the  ardor  and  devotion  of  the  Abbe  Brasseur 
<](',->*  rvfi  tlie  highest  praise,  he  regards  his  theories  as  im- 
iMiaMo  and  jrrouudless.  His  faith  in  the  discovery  that 
Mcx'u'o  and  Central  America  possessed  a  true  phonetic 
alj)hal>(;t  has  thus  all  the  more  weight.  He  accepts  the 
k(;y  found  in  Bishop  Lauda's  manuscript  as  genuine,  and 
lljinks  ho  has  tested  it  sufBcieutly  to  prove  its  truth  and 
practical  use,  which  he  illustrates  by  examples.  In  his 
n;rnarks  before  the  Philosophical  Society,  he  says  of  the 
Maya  languages,  that  '^they  not  merely  were  the  dialects 
of  tlic  most  cultivated  branch  of  all  the  red  race,  but  they 
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exhibit  certain  linguistic  traits,  allying  them  strangely  to 
the  more  perfected  tongues  of  the  Old  World." 

**  In  these  languages  is  found  the  only  native  American 
literature.  The  Mayas  used  a  phonetic  alphabet  as  well* as 
ideographic  writing,  and  thus  preserved  their  chronicles  and 
traditions  for  many  centuries  anterior  to  the  discovery." 

In  another  place  he  observes,  that  the  only  serious  diflS- 
culty  which  is  at  present  in  the  way  of  inteq)retation,  is  our 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Maya  language.  But 
even  this  obstacle  is  only  temporary,  as  there  are  in  manu- 
script two  copies  gf  a  most  complete  and  carefully  com- 
posed dictionary  of  the  Maya,  written  about  1650,  one  of 
which  is  in  the  library  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Dr. 
Hermann  Berendt,  whom  some  of  our  members  have  met  in 
Worcester  and  at  Cambridge,  an  accomplished  German 
scholar,  who  has  studied  the  Maya  in  Yucatan  and  Mexico, 
is  now  engaged  in  deciphering  the  inscriptions  among  the 
ruins  of  their  ancient  cities.  Mr.  Porter  C.  Bliss,  recently 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Legation  of  the  United  States 
in  Mexico,  who  was  educated  among  our  northern  Indians, 
and  has  been  long  familiar  with  Spanish  America,  has 
declared  his  intention  to  devote  his  time  and  means  to  the 
same  interpretations,  and  has  asked  the  aid  and  encourage- 
ment of  Scientific  and  Antiquarian  Societies. 

There  is  therefore  reason  to  hope  that  the  light  for  which 
we  wait  will  ere  long  be  vouchsafed  to  us ;  and  while  so 
many  competent  workers  are  engaged  among  those  grander 
and  richer  relics  of  aboriginal  art,  this  Society  may  grate- 
fully acknowledge  the  services  of  its  associates.  Professor 
Salisbury  and  Q)lonel  Whittlesey,  in  their  efforts  to  save 
the  symbols  and  devices  of  a  ruder  people,  inscribed  upon 
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the  rocks,  or  built  of  earth  on  the  soil  of  the  mysterious 
West,  from  absolute  and  irretrievable  loss.  These  simple 
signs  and  figures  were  doubtless  also  made  for  a  purpose, 
and  we  need  not  wholly  despair  that  the  history  they 
contain  will  ultimately  be  revealed. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

S.  F.  HAVEN, 

Librarian, 


IDonors  anii  ISonations. 


Joseph  Draper,  ]\LD.,  Worcester. — Tliirty-one  pamphlets. 

Robert  Clarke,  Esq.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — "  Drake's  Pioneer  Life 
in  Kentucky;**  ''Col.  Smith's  Captivity  with  the  Indians, 
1755-59 ;  "  "  The  Court  Sermon,"  1G74  ;  "Cincinnati  in  1859  ;  " 
"Early  Annals  of  Cincinnati,"  1841  ;  and  six  choice  pamphlets. 

Miss  C.  A.  Jennlsox,  Worcester. — Five  books;  thirty  pam- 
phlets ;  and  a  Collection  of  Manuscript  Sermons,' 

Rev.  Georcse  Allen,  Worcester.  —  Ten  valuable  books;  four 
pamphlets ;  one  engraving ;  and  one  chart. 

Georoe  M.  Woodward,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  One  book ;  and 
sixty-nine  pamphlets. 

6eorc;e  II.  WiLLiA3is,  Esq.,  Putnam,  Conn. — Tliree  books ;  and 
incomplete  files  of  the  "  Moravian,"  and  "  the  Dry  Goods  Re- 
porter," for  1856. 

Henry  C.  Rice,  Esq.,  Worcester. — Twenty-three  books;  and 
sixty-one  pamj»hlets. 

Rev.  John  J.  Power,  Worcester. — "Annals  of  the  Propagation 
of  the  Faith,"  for  May  and  July,  1870. 

Nathaniel  Paine,  Esq.,  Worcester. — His  "  Address  before  the 
Worcester  Lyceum  and  Natural  History  Association  ; "  seventy- 
five  pamphlets ;  forty  English  and  American  magazines ;  and 
the  "  Christian  Union  "  for  1 870. 

James  Bennett,  Esq.,  Leominster.  Seventeen  Boston  Direc- 
tories ;  and  three  miscellaneous  books,  4to. 

Frederick  J.  Barnard,  Esq.,  Worcester. — ^Three  books. 

Charles  Hamilton,  Printer,  Worcester. — Seventeen  town  Re- 
ports ;  "  L'Etendard  National ;"  and  a  collection  of  handbills. 
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Boston  Board  of  Trade. — Six  books  and  seven  pamphlets,  to 
complete  a  set  of  their  documents. 

Mr.  C.  R.  B.  Ci.AFi.iN,  Worcester. — Six  pamplilets;  and  a  col- 
lection of  card  photographs. 

Hon.  Ebenezer  Torrey,  Fitchburg. — Two  books ;  and  twenty 
seven  pamplilets. 

GoDDAKi)  &  Nye,  Printers,  Worcester. — ^Specimens  of  Printing. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Smith,  Worcester. — Ten  books ;  twenty  pamphlets  ;  a 
collection  of  eai'ly  numbers  of  the  Massachusetts  Spy ;  and  two 
engraved  j>oi'traits. 

E.  II.  Goss,  Esq.,  Melrose. — Fourteen  pamphlets. 

Rev.  David  Westox,  Worcester. — Twenty-tive  pamplilets. 

Abraham  Firth,  Esq.,  Boston. — Twenty-three  pamplilets. 

Hon.  Chari.es  Devexs,  Ji.,  Worcester. — A  collection  of  invita- 
tions and  cards. 

The  Librarian. — One  hundred  and  ninety-nine  books ;  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  pamphlets ;  one  map ;  and  the  Boston  Jom*nal ; 
and  Worcester  Spy,  for  1870. 

Rev.  Wm.  R.  Huntington,  Worcester. — Ten  j)amphlet«. 

Hon.  Francis  H.  Dewey,  Worcester. — Seventy-six  pamphlets. 

Joel  Mun.seli>,  Es(j.,  Albany,  X.  Y. — Thirteen  pamphlets. 

Miss  IIakkiet  Kinnu  itt,  Worcester. — Sixty-five  books;  and 
twenty-five  })amphlets. 

Mrs.  II.  P.  Stuugis,  Boston. — Nine  pamphlets ;  and  files  of 
eight  English  and  American  newspapeis. 

The  Assistant  Libraiuan. — Seventeen  books ;  and  seventy- 
seven  pam])hlets. 

The  YoiNf;  Men's  CnuisriAN  Association  of  Worcester.  — 
Their  Annual  Report,  1870;  one  hundred  English  and  Ameri- 
can ]>eriodicals  ;  and  thirty -two  liles  of  newspapers. 

Proprietor  of  the  Worcester  Palladhm. — Files  of  the 
paper  for  1863  and  1804,  with  nos.  to  assist  in  completing  three 
sets. 

Rev.  Samuel  May,  Leicester. — One  book  ;  one  hundred  pam- 
phlets ;  and  Vol.  XXIV.  of  the  "Liberal  Christian." 
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SA3iruEL  A.  Green,  M.D.,  Boston — Two  books ;  and  one  hundred 
and  one  pamphlets. 

Worc:k«ter  Coi'NTV  Meoiian'u\s  Association. — Their  Annual 
Reports  for  1870 ;  and  eighteen  files  of  American  newspapers. 

G£OK4;k  Ciiandleij,   M.D.,  Worcester. — Twenty  books ;  and  six 
teen  pamphlets. 

Miss  Dorothy  Hancock  WurrE,  Boston. — A  trunk,  formerly 
the  proi>erty  of  Governor  Hancock. 

Mrs.  Calv!n  Wii.LARD,  Worcester. — ^Twelve  Coast  Survey  Re- 
ports, 1853-1804. 

U.  S.  Department  of  the  Intekiok,  through  Hon.  George  F. 
Hoar. — Sixty-nine  vols.  Congressional  Documents. 

Hon.  Steimien  SAUsnrKY,  Worcester. — The  ** Trans-Continental ;" 
thirteen  pamphlets ;  the  Bible  Society  Record ;  and  files  of 
seven  newspapers. 

Henrv  M.  Wheeler,  Esq.,  Worcester. — Thirteen  vols.  U.  S. 
Public  Docinnents. 

Si'MNEU  Pratt,  Es(i.,  Worcester. — Twenty-three  Boston  and 
Worcester  Dii*eclories. 

Mr.  Osgood  Pijmmek,  Worcester. — A  medallion,  representing 
the  head  of  Micliael  Ansr<*h>. 

Harvey  B,  Wilder,  Esq.,  Worcester. — Harper's  Weekly  for 
18C4. 

Reuijen  a.  Gimld,  Esij.,  Providence,  R.  I. — His  History  of 
Brown  l^niversitv. 

•r 

Hon.'  Isaac  Davl««,  Worcester. — Five  books  and  one  Map,  re- 
lating to  Californiji,  for  the  Davis  Alcove. 

George  Hannah,  Escj.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — An  engraved  portrait 
of  Albert  Gallatin. 

Mrs.  Is  \ BELLA  C.  Neuj^  Worcester. — The  Lord's  Prayer  in  fif^y- 
four  languages. 

Mr.  John  Whfttemore,  Sheldon,  Vt. — Five  numbers  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Spy,  1770-1783. 

Mr.  John   L.  Adams,  Worcester. — An  ancient  engraving. 

The  State  of  Ohio. — ^Nine  bound  and  three  unbound  vols,  of 
State  documents,  for  1868-69. 
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Stephen  Sai-isbckt,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Worcester. — Two  j>aini<h1etB. 
Besj.   H.  Tkipi",  M.D.,  Kutlaud. — An  early  treultse  on  Botany. 
WoHCESTER  FiiEE  PuBiJC  Libhary. — Fifty  files  of  iiewspapore. 
Gbobge  W.  Gale,  Eaq.,  Worcester. — Mexican  newspapers,  1870.  J 
Edward  Jakvis,  M.D.,  Dorchester. — HU  "Mania  TranaitorUi"  ' 

and  '•  Trial  of  Samuel  M.  Andrews." 
Mr.  Wm.    H.    Bei-lows,    Cincinnati,  Oliio — Specimens    of  earlf  j 

newspapers. 
WiLUAM  S.  Bahton,  E^q.,  Worcester. — Five  Pninphlets. 
Isaac  Sjiuukeh,  Esq.,  Newark,  Ohio, — "Pioneer  Paiiers,"  Kos. 

64-69. 
E.  H.  DA\^8,   M.D.,  New  York. — His  Article  on  the  Treasure 

Wells  of  PMDt  Creek. 
Mr.  JijiiN  LiMOLET,  Worcester. — An  Indian  airow  head  found  near    , 

Fitcliburg. 
Mr.  Albeut  a.  Jones,  Boston. — A  fac  simile  of  the  first  nnmbi 

of  the  Boston  News-Letter. 
Edwarii  R.  FiSKE,  Printer,  Worcester.— The  "Regatta  Echo." 
J.  W.  Thurston,  Esq.,  Boston.— The  "Tocsin." 
Hon.  FRANns  Hiluaud,  Worcester. — One  hundred  nnd  seventy-  ' 

eight  books ;  ninety-eight  pamphlets ;  and  one  engraving. 
Chahles  n.  Hart,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— His  "Tribute  to  the  ' 

Memory  of  Hon.  William  Willis." 
Hon.   Robert   G,  Winthkop,   Boston. — Annual    Report  of  tha 

Ti-nstees  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  i  and  Tributes  to 'the 

Memory  of  Hon.  John  P.  Kennedy. 
The  Georgia  Historical  Society. — One  pamphlet 
Georise  E.  OitAJiBERa,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Board  of  Health 

Report  for  1869. 
Robert  M,  Mason,  Esq.,  Boston. — Bishop  Eaetbum'a  Sermon  at 

the  Consecration  of  St.   John's  Memorial  Chapel,  Cambridge, 

with  historical  not^s. 
The  American  Co  [XJ  nidation  Society. — Their  fifty -third  Annual 

Report 
Mrs.  Ira  M.  Barton,  Worcester. — One  Photograph. 
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The  Western  Reserte  Historical  Societt.  —  List  of  their 
Manuscripts  in  binding,  No.  1. 

Mr.  W.  T.  R  Mar\t[x,    Boston.— "  Cotton  Mather  and  Witch 
craft.     Two  Notices  of  Mr.  Upham  His  Reply." 

Rev.  Edwin  M  Stone,  ProNddence,  R.  I. — Three  pamphlets. 

D.  G.  Brinton,  M.D. — Philadelphia,  Pa. — Byington*8  Grammar 
of  the  Choctaw  Language,  edited  by  Dr.  Brinton. 

Miss  Julia  E.  Ward,  South  Hadley. — Report  of  Mt.  Holyoke 
Female  Seminary,  1869-70. 

TiiE  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia. — Their 
Anniversary  Oration,  18G6.  • 

Major  General  O.  O.  Howard,  U.  S.  A. — Alvord's  Letters  on  the 
Condition  of  the  Freedmen,  and  Ninth  Annual  Report  on 
Schools  for  Freedmen. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina. — Two  public  documents. 

Ebenezer  Clapp,  Esq.,  Boston. — One  pamphlet 

Rev.  E.  H.  Gillett,  D.D.,  Harlem,  N.  Y. — Two  historical 
pamphlets. 

The  Caufornfa  I>onGR.vNT  Union. — "All  about  California." 

E.  F.  DuREN,  Esq.,  Bjingor,  Me. — Minutes  of  the  Congregational 
Conference  of  Maine,  1870. 

Miss  Betsey  Stiugis,  Boston. — Belknap's  Discourse  on  the  Dis- 
covery of  America, 

Mrs.  John  Davis,  Worcester. — Two  pamphlets. 

William  Lawton,  Es(|.,  New  Kochelle,  N.  Y. — One  pamphlet. 

Albert  H.  Hoyt,  Esq.,  Boston. — Goelet  s  Journal,  with  notes  by 
Mr.  Hoyt. 

Daniel  Leach,  Esq.,  Providence,  R.  I. — Annual  Report  of  the 
School  Committee  of  Providence,  1869-70. 

Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  U.S.S.  —  Seventeen  books;  forty-two 
pamphlets,  and  the  "Two  Republics,"  in  continuation. 

The  Albany  Institute. — Their  Transactions,  Vol.  6,  and  Manual 
for  1870. 

James  Lenox,  Esq.,  New  York. — "Amerigo  Vespucci  :  Son  car- 
actere,  ses  ecrits,  sa  vie  et  ses  navigations ; "  and  one  pamphlet. 
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The  Library  of  Congress. — Catalogue   of  books  added  to  the 
Library,  18C9. 

Ai.L  Saints'  Parish  Book  Club. — Doings  of  the  General  Con- 
vention of  the  P.  E.  Church,  1868. 

The  State  ok  Riiohe  Island. — Staples'   "Rhode  Island  in  the 
Continental  Congress." 

The  State  Boaro  of  Agriculture  of  Massachusetts. — Smiles' 
"  Birds  of  New  England." 

Commodore   George  S.   Blake,   Boston. — "Records  of  Living 
Officers  of  the  U.  S.  Nav}^" 

Leonari>    IIiLi^    Esq.,   East   Bridgewater. — His  Meteorological 
and  Chronological  Register,  1 806-1 8C9. 

Mrs.  ;Mary  May,  Boston. — "Letters  on  the  Amencan  Rebellion," 
by  Sanniel  A.  Goddard,  Birmingham,  England. 

Miss  P.  W.  S.  Canfield,  Worcester. — "  Nature  and  Art^"  2  vols, 
in  fine  binding. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution.  —  Their  Contributions  to  Knowl- 
edge, Vol.  XVI. ;  and  Collections,  Vols.  VIII.  and  IX. 

The  State  of  Massachisetts. — Acts  and  Resolves  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Massachusetts  Bay,  Vol.  1,  1C94-1714. 

The  State  of  Vermont. — Three  vols.  Public  Documents,    1869. 

Samuel  Smith,  Es<j.,  Worcester. — City  Document  No.  24. 

Tin:  En(Jlisii  High  School  Association,  Boston. — ^lomorial  of 
Thomas  Sherwin,  Esc]. 

Ca]>t.  Gkoi{<;e  E.  Davis,  Burlington,   Vt. — History  of  the  Tenth 
Vermont  Volunteers. 

Walter  Wells,  Es(j.,  Sup't  IIydrogi*a})hic  Survey  of  Me.-r-''The 
Water  Power  of  ^Faine." 

The  Pecu'le's  Lihraky,  Newj)ort,  R.  I. — Their  C'atalogue. 

Benjamin    F.    Kkyes,    Es<|.,    West    Boylston. — His    History    of 
West  Bovlston  ;   and  Brief  Notice  of  Thomas  Keves. 

Mr.  GE<>R(iK  J.  IIoBus,  Sturbridge. — Specimens   of  Indian  Stone 
Implements  found  in  Worcester  County. 

Charles  S(^rirner  Su  Co.,  New  York. — "Tlie  Book  Buver." 

Geo.     W.     Childs,    Esq.,     Philadelphia,    Pa. — The    American 
Lilerarv  Gazette. 
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BosT<")N  VvMAC  LiBUAUY. — Their  Eighteenth  Annual  Report ;  and 

Monthly  1  Juliet  in. 
Mr.  E.  STF.ir.KR,  New  York. — "  Lilerarisrlier  Monatshericht." 

J.  B.  Lii^piNcoTT  Sj  Co.,    Philadelphia,  Pa. — Their  Monthly  Bui 
letiu. 

Rev.  Jamks  II.  Firrs,  West  Boylston. — Indian  pottery  and 
bones,  from  Ipswicli  Beach. 

Hon.  Geokcje  F.  Hoaii,  Worcester. — Two  pamphlets. 

The  WisroNSix  IIistokical  Si^cikty. — Their  Collections  Vol.  V. 
Parts.  1,  2,  3  ;  and  four  miscellaneous  pamphlets. 

M.  Makie  Aumani>  Pas<'al  i/Avezac,  Paris,  (France.) — Ilis 
'^NavigJitions  Terre-Neuviennes  de  Jean  et  Sehastien  Cabot ;" 
and  his  "Examen  Crititpie"  of  the  life,  itc,  of  Cabot,  by  J.  F. 
Nichols,  of  Bristol,  England;  ten  copies  of  each. 

The  Ameuicax  A<'ai)Emy  of  Akts  and  Siiences — Their  Pro- 
ceedings,  pp.  136. 

The  Canadian  Institute. — ^The  Canadian  Journnlfor  April,  1870. 

IIowAKD  UNivEKsrrY,  Washington,  D.  C. — Their  Catalogue  for 
1869-70. 

The  Iowa  Historical  Society. — ^Their  Annals  for  April  and 
July,  1870  ;  and  the  Seventh  Annual  Repoil  of  the  Board  of 
Curators. 

The  Socii-rrY  of  ANTKiUAUiES  of  London. — ^Their  Proceedings, 
Vol.  IV.  No.  VII. 

The  American  PiiiLOSoriiicAL  Society. — Their  Proceedings, 
Vol.  XI.  No.  83. 

The  Acai»emy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia. — Their 
Proceedings  for  January,  Febioiary  and  March,  1870. 

The  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History. — Theu*  Proceedings, 
Vol.  XIIL,  pj>.  47. 

The  LiiiRARY  Company  of  Philadelphia. — Their  List  of  Books 
added  from  Januaiy  to  July,  1870. 

The  Essex  Institute, — Their  Bulletin,  Vol.  2.  Nos.  1,  3,  5  and  6. 

The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. — Their  First 
Annual  Report. 

The  Pea  body  Institutf:,  Baltimore,  Md. — The  Third  Annual 
Report  of  the  Provost. 
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The  Nkw  Youk  Mkrc.vntile  Library  Association. — Their 
Forty-Nintli  Annual  Report ;  and  aocossion  list  December  1 5, 
18G9— Miiroh  8,  1870. 

lion.  <ikoi;(;f:  W.  Riciiakdson,  Worcester. — One  pain]>hlet  and 
a  War  Map. 

Fkancis  Vincknt,  Wilmington,  Del. — Ilia  Essay  on  the  Union 

of  the  World  into  one  Great  Nation. 

Mr.  CiiAKKKS  E.  NvE,  Worcester. — One  pamphlet 

The  Silas  Bhon.son  Lihuaijy,  Waterbur}%  Conn. — ^The  Cata- 
logue ;  and  the  First  Annual  Re)»ort  of  the  Board  of  Agents. 

Rev.  I>.   F.  DeCosta,  New  York. — One  pamphlet. 

Hon.  J.  lIxMMoNi)  TiirMiii'M^  Hartford,  Conn. — Proceedings  of 
the  First  Animal  Session  of  the  American  Philological  Associa^ 
tion. 

Rev.  Caleii  Davis  I>uai>!.ee,  Boston. — ^Three  pamphlets;  and  the 
Boston  Gazette  of  June  12,  1758. 

PKOriHETOUS    OF   THE    WoiM^ESTER   DaILY   AND   WeEKLY  GaZEXTE. 

— Their  papers  as  issued. 

PuoruiETOKS  OF  THE  MAssACHUSi-nTS  Weekly  Spy. — Their  paper 

as  issued. 
PuormETOus    of    the    Fitchburcj    Sentinei-. — ^Their  paper    as 

issued. 
l^KormETOiis  OF   THE  Webkly  Puhlic  Spirit. — Their   paix>r   as 

issued. 
I^uopkietors  OF  THE  BosTON  Semi-Weekly  ADVERTISER. — Their 

paper  as  issued. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


SEMI-ANNUAL  MEETING»APBIL  26,  1871,  AT  THE  HALL  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OP  ABTS  AND  SCIENCES,  BOSTON. 


The  President,  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  in  the  chair. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  11  o'clock  A.  M. 

John  G.  Metcalp,  M.D.,  was  chosen  Recording  Secretary 
pro  tempore^  and  sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
duties. 

The  record  of  the  last  meeting  was  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  Haven,  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  read  their  report. 

The  reports  of  the  Treasurer  and  the  Librarian  were 
submitted  and  read  as  parts  of  the  report  of  the  Council. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  the  reports 
were  accepted  and  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Publication, 
to  be  printed  at  their  discretion. 

The  following  names  of  gentlemen  proposed  for  election 
to  membership  were  presented  by  the  Council :  Rev. 
Robert  C.  Watebston,  of  Boston  ;  Robert  Clarke,  Esq., 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Isa\c  Smucker,  Esq.,  of  Newark, 
Ohio;  Col.  John  D.  Washburn,  of  Worcester;  Henry 
Wheatland,  M.D.,  of  Salem. 
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A  t:ca  iiT-jTcT  r«wa  3Xfa  ?t  ^a^jec.  iber  were  mumi- 

Zl' '.  ~^'  '■     ^  Jil'.l'i'l. 

m 

£>  VAiz  Jij^-rzs^,  ILZr.  r*aii  o-rozca  cf  *n  article  pre- 

•Iri.  n-icf-:--  :■:  CHJiix*  I>ti5i*  Ea*;.,  h  w^as  roted  that 
I>r.   /ai.'si?   :•*   r^:::*s:^i  t?   fimSta  aa  abstract   of  his 

ScZLATis  Trre  rzA^e  Yv  ^*  Rre$:d'?n:,  callizi^r  attention 

v.  ti-s  rriir-:  r^tlx-ti::-:-  bv  The  Aead«rc:T  of  the  life  and 

»  •  ■ 

-ar.rks  ::  Cour.:  E:::n::ri-  pr^fpan^i  bv  Ber.  George 
Eixi*.  D-D. :  ::-":"are»i  bj  s^asemect^  and  explanationa 
fr>ni  I>r.  Ejajs  bimself. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissoived. 

JOHX  G.  METCALF. 


prolcn^pors. 


REPOllT  OF  THE  (X)UNCIL. 


In  presentiDg  their  Semi-Auuual  Report,  at  this  the  usual 
period,  the  Council  would,  in  the  first  place,  refer  to  the 
reports  of  the  Librarian  and  the  Treasurer,  as  containing 
the  details  of  progress  in  the  library,  and  the  present  state 
of  the  society's  finances.  These  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Council  as  parts  of  their  own  report.  It  is  believed  that 
they  will  be  found  to  exhibit  a  satisfactory  degree  of 
advancement  in  the  library,  and  a  favorable  condition  of 
the  funds  with  reference  to  their  safe  and  profitable 
investment. 

The  property  of  the  society  has  been  carefully  and 
skilfully  managed  by  tlie  Treasurer,  and  in  other  ways 
shows  a  gratifying,  if  moderate  increase.  Contributions  to 
the  Publishing  Fund  are  slowly  enlarging  that  indispensable 
foundation.  A  gift  of  a  hundred  dollars,  from  Hon. 
Ebenezer  Torrey,  was  mentioned  in  the  last  report,  and 
the  same  amount  has  since  been  received  from  Mr.  Edward 
L.  Davis.*  It  is  not  safe  to  say  beforehand  what  we  shall 
do  when  our  means  are  sufficient ;  but  no  small  store  of 
valuable  material  for  publication,  has  accumulated  in  the 
society's   archives.      Without  the   resource   derived  from 


*  Since  the  completion  of  this  report  an  additional  sum  of  fifty  dollars*  has 
been  oontributed  to  the  Amd,  by  Andrew  Bigelow,  D.D.,  of  Boston. 
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aAaessment  upon  membera,  and  with  the  policy  of  a  liberal 
Jietribution  of  published  matter,  large  or  frequeut  issues 
are  uot  at  present  priicticablo.  The  Council  have  long  been 
desirous  to  provide  for  a  now  editiuu  of  the  "History  of 
Printing  in  America,"  compiled  by  the  first  President  of  tho 
Society,  Isaiah  Thomas,  LL.D.  The  work  is  now  rarely 
to  be  purchased  and  commanda  a  high  price.  A  revised 
copy  was  left  by  the  author,  with  a  view  to  republication, 
and  considerable  additional  manuscript  matter  had  also 
been  collected,  some  of  which  may  probably  be  used 
with  advantage.  It  is  supposed  that  a  portion  at  least 
of  the  expense  of  printing  may  be  reimbursed  by  the  sale 
of  copies.  Unwilliug  to  delay  the  acconiplishmeut"  of  so 
desirable  an  object,  louger  than  absolute  necessity  requires, 
the  Council  have  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  the 
Librarian  and  the  Treasurer,  with  authority  to  incur  such 
expense  as  may  be  requisite  in  preparing  the  matter,  and 
to  contract  with  a  suitable  publisher  for  carrying  the  work 
through  the  press.  This  committee  is,  of  course,  secondary 
and  only  accessory  to  the  Standing  Committee  of  Publi- 
cation . 

The  Council  desire  to  express  a  grateful  acknowledgment 
of  the  effective  services  of  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  Member 
of  Congress  from  Worcester,  in  procuring  from  the  depart- 
ments at  Washington,  a  large  number  of  public  documents 
required  to  complete  our  series,  aud  also  for  obtaining 
from  the  library  of  Congress  a  volume  of  the  Worcester 
Spy,  of  the  year  1776,  which  was  loaned  to  Mr.  Peter 
Force  nearly  thirty-three  years  ago.  Other  newspapers  of 
grgat  value,  borrowed  at  the  same  time,  were  recovered 
with  a  good  deal  of  eSbrt  not  long  before  Mr.  Force's 
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death,  but  the  volume  above  mentioned  was  not  found 
at  that  time.  It  passed  to  the  National  Library  with  Mr. 
Force's  collections,  and  through  earnest  and  judicious 
attention  to  the  matter  by  Mr.  Hoar,  has  been  surrendered 
on  the  receipt  of  proper  evidence  of  our  title. 

Although  deprived  of  a  place  in  the  list  of  institutions  to 
which  the  publications  of  Congress  are  distributed  under  a 
late  provision,  by  the  action  of  a  former  representative,  Mr. 
Thayer,  in  s&lecting  the  city  library  for  that  privilege,  our 
claims,  through  a  Resolve  passed  in  1814,  have  never  been 
absolutely  denied.  Yet  it  is  necessary  from  time  to  time  to 
call  attention  to  them,  and  to  press  them,  in  order  to  secure 
their  continued  recognition.  Thus  it  is  that  the  aid  of  an 
efficient  friend  at  Court  is  found  requisite  for  maintaining 
that  important  department  of  our  library.  Thanks  are  also 
due  to  Hon.  John  C.  B.  Davis,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
for  many  favors,  such  as  his  position  enables  him  to  render. 

There  is  little  new  to  report  as  having  recently  occurred 
in  the  general  or  the  special  provinces  of  Archceology. 
The  extraordinary  turn  which  archaeological  studies  have 
taken  abroad,  where,  of  late,  pre-historic  remains  over- 
shadow the  interest  of  such  as  are  susceptible  of  historical 
elucidation,  is  exerting  a  marked  influence  upon  similar 
studies  in  this  country.  In  that  field  of  inquiry  (the  pre- 
historic) wo  stand  upon  the  same  level ;  or  rather  the 
advantage  is  a  little  with  us,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  arts 
and  habits  of  men  in  the  unrecorded  periods  have  been  in 
actual  use  and  practice  before  our  eyes.  The  antiquaries  of 
Europe  are  working  for  us,  while  investigating  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  primitive  man,  and  we  are  furnishing 
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illustrations,  examples,  and  tests,  of  the  probable  correct- 
noss  of  thoir  deductions. 

In  tbo  early  stages  of  any  discovery,  whether  scientific 
or  historical,  while  the  phenomena  developed,  though 
Bignific4Uit,  are  few  in  number,  the  theories  deduced  from 
thinn  are  usually  simple  and  somewhat  positive.  By  and 
l)y  inii'onformable  facts  are  brought  to  light,  and  it  is  found 
that  the  theories  which  charmed  by  their  simplicity  need 
to  1)0  (|uulifiod,  or  modified  materially,  in  ordet  to  meet  the 
exigiMK'ies  of  now  and  varied  phenomena.  This  truth  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  recent  attempt  to  indicate  the  stages 
of  human  i)rogross  by  three  distinct  and  definite  terms, 
viz :  the  Ago  of  Stone,  the  Age  of  Bronze,  and  the 
Age  of  Iron.  Upon  further  investigation  it  appears  that 
these  divisions,  so  attractive  because  so  simple,  lose  their 
distinctive  character  through  numerous  exceptions  and 
transpositions.  Consequently,  if  they  are  retained  for  their 
convenience  in  classification,  it  must  be  in  a  very  general 
way,  and  without  claim  to  scientific  precision.  Archaeology 
abounds  with  instances  where  theories  apparently  well 
established  by  careful  observations  and  well  considered 
comparisons,  repeated  and  continued  through  generations  of 
antiquaries,  have  been  suddenly  proved  to  be  untenable 
by  the  development  of  new  circumstances,  or  of  new  points 
of  view  from  which  facts  long  known  are  to  be  regarded. 

It  is  evident  that  the  vestiges  of  extreme  antiquity 
recently  found  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  results  of 
their  examination,  have  made  a  revolution  in  the  pre- 
historic archieology  of  Great  Britain  for  instance,  and  that 
the  pre-historic  remains  of  that  country,  which  have  been  so 
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learnedly  and  so  satisfactorily  explained  in  past  times,  have 
now  assigned  them,  not  unfrequently,  a  different  origin  and 
a  different  purpose.  What  has  heretofore  been  written 
about  Stoue-Henge  and  the  Druids,  about  Dolmens, 
Mounds,  and  Cromlechs,  is  to  be  valued  more  for  its 
topographical  and  descriptive  information  than  for  the 
certainty  of  its  theoretical  conclusions. 

It  is  equally  true  that  many  of  the  original  conceptions 
and  opinions  of  our  own  philosophers  respecting  the  sources 
of  population  in  America,  and  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
relics  of  ancient  occupancy  here,  prove  to  be  inconsistent 
with  facts  more  newly  brought  to  light,  or  seen  under 
different  and  clearer  aspects. 

The  traces  of  ancient  semi-civilization  in  Mexico  and 
Peru  were  formerly  the  themes  of  endless  speculation 
aiming  to  show,  by  analogies  of  customs,  arts,  or  architec- 
ture, from  what  eastern  nation  those  countries  must  have 
received  their  culture  if  not  their  primitive  inhabitants. 
But  the  very  number  and  diversity  of  analogies  that  are 
found  with  the  habits  and  arts,  and  even  what  are  usually 
regarded  as  peculiarities,  of  numerous  and  diverse  nations 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  have  destroyed  the  force  of 
those  ingenious  processes  of  reasoning.  It  is  beginning  to 
be  acknowledged  that  the  faculties,  instincts,  and  propensi- 
ties, of  human  beings  are  limited  in  the  extent  and  variety 
of  their  permutations  and  combinations,  and  under  similar 
external  influences  fall  into,  not  exactly  the  same,  but  often 
very  similar,  modes  of  operation.  There  is  sufficient 
idiosyncracy  in  the  vestiges  of  the  skill  and  industry  of  the 
Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  or  their  predecessors  if  there  were 
such,  to  ronder  it  probable  that  their  culture  was  wholly 
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stationary  habitudes  taking  possession  of  the  rich  lands 
about  the  (iulf  of  Mexico  and  m  the  valley  of  the  Ohio. 

It  is  an  objection  to  this  theory  that  the  pipe  or  calumet, 
which  played  so  important  a  part  in  all  the  solemn  and 
public  acts  of  the  northern  Indians,  was  not  so  employed 
among  the  tribes  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  continent. 

It  will  now  be  generally  conceded  that  the  tales  of  the 
Spanish  conquerors,  of  the  advancement  in  civilization,  the 
numl)ers  and  general  intelligence,  of  the  people  whom  they 
subjected  or  destroyed,  were  gross  exaggerations ;  and  that 
our  historian,  Prescott,  over-estimated  the  trustworthiness 
of  Spanish  authors,  who  had  apparently  adopted  a  conven- 
tional method  of  writing  about  the  acquisitions  of  Spain  in 
America  without,  it  may  be,  being  entirely  conscious  of  its 
deceptive  character.  The  Spaniards  saw  much  to  excite 
their  wonder,  and  were  amazed  at  what  they  effected  not 
less  than  at  what  they  observed  and  experienced.  Ex- 
travagance of  sentiment  and  expression  grew  out  of  such 
circumstances. 

There  is  a  possible  source  of  error  in  an  opposite 
direction  —  that  of  assigning  to  a  more  ancient  people  a 
higher  civilization  than  tlic  ^lexicans  themselves  possessed. 

m 

There  are  undoubtedly  remains  of  remarkable  edifices  in  the 
forests  of  Central  America  that  were  not  dcscril)cd  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  may  have  been  unknown  to  them  ;  but  they 
saw  structures  of  hewn  stone  laid  in  mortar,  of  great  extent 
and  l)eauty,  then  in  use,  and  probably  were  not  more  im- 
pressed by  the  appearance  of  such  as  had  been  abiHidoned  to 
decay.  The  general  style  of  architecture  is  said,  by  some 
travellers,   to    be  the    same  in  all  the  remains,   and    that 
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it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  ascribe  to  them  a  fabulous 
age  and  origin.  The  expression  and  outline  of  many  of 
the  sculptured  heads,  among  the  oldest  ruins,  resemble 
features  that  are  common  with  the  Indians  now  living  in  the 
same  neighborhood.  Catherwood  found  among  the  Indians 
of  Palenque  one  whose  face  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to 
those  on  the  walls  of  the  buildings.  Dr.  Berendt  had  with 
him,  when  he  visited  our  institution,  a  boy  from  Yucatan, 
whose  profile  had  the  peculiar  conformation  seen  in  the 
older  sculptures.  The  Chevalier  Morelet,  whose  travels  in 
Central  America  have  just  been  reprinted  by  Mr.  Squier, 
thought  there  was  a  tendency  to  over-rate  the  civilization  of 
races  "who  had  no  written  language,  who  possessed  neither 
flocks  nor  beasts  of  burden,  nor  the  use  of  iron."  He 
remarks  that  "the  views  of  Palenque  have  been  perhaps 
too  nmch  eulogized.  They  are  magnificent  certainly  in 
their  antique  boldness  and  strength ;  they  are  invested  by 
the  solitude  which  surrounds  them  with  an  air  of  indescriba- 
ble biit  imposing  grandeur;"  "but  I  must  say,"  he  con- 
tinues, "without  contesting  their  architectural  merit,  that 
they  do  not  justify  in  their  details  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
archaeologists.  It  is  the  descendants  of  these  partially 
civilized  Toltecs  who  are  steadily  driving  the  Spaniards  out 
of  Central  America." 

If  we  may  trust  the  zealous  Abb6  de  Bourbourg,  it  is 
not  quite  certain  that  the  builders  of  these  edifices  had  no 
written  language.  It  Vas  well  said  by  Mr.  Tylor,  (Vice 
President  of  the  International  Archaeological  Congress  of 
1868),  that  to  a  certain  extent  human  culture  does  progress 
consistently ;  and  evidence  as  to  the  condition  of  any  one 
of  its  departments  really  does  authorize,  in  some  measure, 
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an  opinion  as  to  its  condition  as  a  whole  ;  yet  he  shews  that 
a  people  in  their  Stone  Age  may  be  a  settled  and  numer- 
ous agricultural  community,  and  that  iron-makers,  like  the 
Kaffir  and  Hottentot  tribes,  tnay  remain  far  below  the 
ironless  Mexicans  and  Peruvians.  The  direction  and 
degree  of  development  will,  doubtless,  depend  partly  upon 
the  natural  faculties  and  constructive  tendencies  of  a  race, 
and  partly  upon  the  suitableness  of  surrounding  circum- 
stances. It  is  said  that  iron  ore  is  found  in  Africa  in  a 
state  so  malleable  that  it  may  be  hammered  directly  into 
implements,  like  the  crude  copper  of  Lake  Superior,  from 
which  the  mound-builders  made  rings  and  axes. 

Thus  favorable  conditions  may  introduce  one  or  another 
of  the  elements  of  civilization  without  the  rest,  and  fixed 
habitation  necessarily  gives  greater  finish  and  variety  to  the 
domestic  arts  whatever  they  may  be.  The  assumption  may 
nevertheless  be  justifiable,  that  in  a  social  state  entitled  to 
the  name  of  civilization,  there  will  be  a  consistency  in  its 
prominent  features. 

The  idea  that  the  mound-builders  (so  called)  were  a 
different  people  from  the  modem  Indians,  and  of  a  higher 
organization  physically  and  intellectually,  is  still  maintained 
by  some  writers.  Our  learned  associate.  Prof.  Wilson, 
who  has  written  so  much  and  so  well  upon  archaeological 
subjects,  appears  to  hold  that  opinion. 

All  that  can  really  be  said  of  the  mound-builders  without 
indulging  in  speculative  infcrendCs,  is  that  the  art  of 
inclosing  considerable  areas  of  land  with  earthworks  of 
regular  form,  (circles,  squares,  and  parallelograms,)  not 
uncommon  in  New  York,  nor  without  examples  in  New 
England,    was,    by   the    so-called    mound-builders   of   the 
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Mississippi  Valley,  carried  to  a  superior  degi*ee  of  perfec- 
tion ;  the  result,  perhaps,  of  a  gradual  finish  received  from 
the  hands  of  many  generations  of  permanent  and  numerous 
residents  in  locations  favorable  to  their  increase  and  support, 
and  in  periods  of  tranquillity  and  leisure.  That  their 
sepulchral  tumuli  were  lofty  and  numerous  may,  with- 
out improbability,  be  ascribed  to  the  same  circum- 
stances. It  has  been  a  well  known  custom  of  the  Indians 
to  increase  the  height  of  such  monuments  from  time  to  time 
by  repeated  additions  of  earth  or  stone.*  These  earth- 
works, not  so  peculiar  in  form  as  in  accuracy  of  outline  and 
excellence  of  finish,  which  certainly  arp  impressive  quali- 
ties in  connection  with  their  number  and  extent,  are  all  that 
their  makers  have  left  as  memorials  of  themselves  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  There  are  no  evidences  of  picture- 
writing,  or  records  of  any  kind,  left  by  the  mound-builders, 
unless  the  so-called  turkey-track  characters,  described  by 
Dr.  Salisbury  and  Col.  Whittlesey,  and  the  eflSgy  mounds 
of  Wisconsin,  sliould  be  attributed  to  them. 

Their  buried  relics  yield  nothing  to  distinguish  them 
more  positively  from  the  Indian  of  hi^oric  periods.  Their 
pottery  was  little,  if  at  all,  better  than  the  Natchez  Indians 
are  recorded  to  have  produced  in  great  quantity  and  variety, 
and  can  be  easily  matched  by  the  best  specimens  made  by 
modern  tribes  in  nearly  all  parts  of  tite  country.  We  are 
entitled  to  believe  that  only  the  best  utensils,  and  imple- 
ments of  peace  or  war,  Vere  preserved  iu  the  tombs — the 
favorite  articles  of  property  deposited  with  the  remains  of 
chiefs.     It  is  a  significant  point  in  the  question  of  the 


*It  WM  a  saying  of  CoDfbcius,  *'If  I  place  a  basketful  of  earth  on  a  plain, 
and  continue  to  do  so,  I  am  building  a  mount ain.** 
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advancement  of  the  mound-builders  that  even  their  simpler 
ornaments,  and  articles  of  fancy  or  taste,  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  of  general  use,  as  they  are  found  only  in  the 
graves  of  persons  buried  with  unusual  ceremony  and  care ; 
while  the  choicest  specimens  of  imitative  skill,  are  shown 
by  the  figures  imitated  to  be  the  product  of  a  more  south- 
ern climate,  with  which  a  degree  of  commercial  intercourse 
may  have  existed.  The  small  number  of  copper  axes, 
knives,  and  armlets,  that  have  been  brought  to  light,  ham- 
mered from  the  crude  ore,  indicate  no  superior  state  of  art 
or  knowledge.  Utensils,  ornaments,  weapons  and  struc- 
tures, are  all  primitive  in  character  and  workmanship,  and 
not  beyond  the  executive  capacity  of  the  latest  tribes,  if 
having  the  advantages  of  stability  and  abundant  means  of 

living. 

< 

We  may  regard  the  sacrificial  mounds,  (so  denominated) 
containing  marks  of  fire,  into  which  the  most  valuable 
articles  had  been  thrown,  sometimes  mingled  with  human 
bones,  as  illustrated  by  the  practise  of  later  tribes  in  times 
of  peril,  and  especially  times  of  infectious  and  fatal  disease. 
They  would  then  c&st  into  the  flames  their  most  valued 
possessions,  with  or  without  a  victim,  hoping  thereby 
to  appease  an  angry  divinity ;  and  we  can  imagine  the 
celebrated  inclosure  near  Chillicothe,  where  these  altars 
are  chiefly  found,  ^as  indicative  of  a  wide-spread  and 
destructive  pestilence  among  the  ancient  nations  that  may 
explain   the   mystery  of  their  disappearance. 

Mr.  Tylor,  before  referred  to,  in  his  essay  on  the  condi- 
tion of  pre-historic  races,  has  taken  a  sensible  view  of  the 
American  mound-builders.  Because  ten  bracelets  of  ham- 
mered copper  were  found  to  correspond  closely  in  dimeu- 
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sions  and  weight,  it  has  been  assumed  that  they  were  used 
as  weights ;  and  because  a  number  of  the  square  inclosurcs 
were  ascertained  to  measure  1080  feet  on  a  side,  it  has 
been  held  that  they  must  have  been  standards  of  measure, 
and  may  betoken  a  knowledge  of  the  means  of  determining 
angles.  Mr.  Tylor  maintains  that  such  inferences  are  not 
justifiable ;  "for  the  balance  has  never  been  found  in  use 
except  at  a  much  higher  level  of  civilization  than  the 
mound  remains  indicate ;  and  the  s^ond  supposition  is 
unnecessary,  as  a  long  cord  and  a  bundle  of  stakes  are 
really  all  the  instruments  required  for  laying  out  any  earth- 
work of  the  mound-builders,  and  for  copying  those  already 
constructed."  He  thinks  the  mound-builders  do  not  ap- 
pear, on  the  whole,  to  have  attained  to  a  grade  of  civili- 
zation much  above  that  of  some  other  American  tribes 
usually  reckoned  as  savages,  although  they  constructed 
earthworks  of  such  magnitude  as  could  only  have  been 
produced  amid  a  dense  and  settled  agricultural  population. 
Thus  according  with  views  that  have  heretofore  been 
expressed  in  this  society. 

There  is  good  evidence  that  the  work  of  destruction  by 
plague  and  conflict  among  the  aborigines  of  this  country 
had  made  great  progress  before  the  arrival  of  the  whites. 
We  have  an  instance  in  Massachusetts  of  the  effects  of 
epidemical  disease  in  causing  whole  tribes  to  disappear  as 
distinct  bodies  ;  and  before  the  pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth 
the  ruthless  Iroquois  had  already  extended  their  desolating 
warfare  nearly  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  as 
far  south  as  Delaware.  Professor  Wilson  has  drawn  a 
striking  picture  of  the  degree  and  extent  of  the  last  exter- 
minating agency.     Ho  remarks  that  ^the  early  notices  of 
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the  first  explorers,  and  the  traditions  since  gathered  from 
surviving  nations,  tell  of  many  tribes  that  have  passed  away 
without  the  malign  intervention  of  European  influence." 
"All  this,"  he  says,  "was  the  work  of  the  Indian.  As  the 
curtain  rises  on  the  aboriginal  nations  of  the  forest  and  the 
prairie,  we  find  them  engaged  in  this  exterminating  war- 
fare."* He  shows  by  details  of  fact  how  the  accounts  of 
nations  occupying  a  wide  range  of  country  on  the  shores  of 
the  great  lakes,  inclining  the  whole  of  Upper  Canada  and 
Western  New  York,  illustrate  this  phase  of  savage  life. 
What  pestilence  began,  may  not  unfrequently  have  been 
completed  by  the  attacks  of  relentless  foes.f 

Many  of  the  earthworks  at  the  west  were  undoubtedly 
intended  for  defence  against  powerful  enemies,  and  were 
well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  When  the  inclosures  were 
first  seen  in  the  forests  that  covered  and  obscured  them, 
they  were  regarded  as  ramparts  implying  scientific  methods 
of  warfare  with  trained  and  regular  armies,  after  the 
manner   of   civilized    states.     The  inference   was    at  once 


♦  Wilson's  "  Prehistoric  Man."  2d  ed.  pp.  534-635. 

t  Captain  John  Smith  reported,  iis  related  to  him,  that  by  a  plague  among  the 
Indians,  not  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Pilgrims,  all  of  the  Massachusetts 
tribe  were  swept  away,  except  thirty.  On  these  their  neighbors  fell  and  slew 
twenty-eight.  The  two  remaining  lied  the  country  till  the  English  came. 
3  M.  H.  Coll.  iii.  IG. 

Edward  Winslow  says:  "Many  sacrifices  the  Indians  use,  and  in  some  cases 
kill  children.  The  Nanohiggansets  (Narragansets)  have  a  spacious  house 
wiierein  only  some  few,  that  are  as  we  may  term  them  priests,  come.  Thither, 
at  certain  times,  resort  all  their  people,  and  otter  almost  all  the  riches  they  have 
to  their  gods — as  kettles,  skins,  hatchets,  beads,  knives,  &c.,  all  which  are  cast, 
by  the  priests,  into  a  great  fire  that  they  make  in  the  midst  of  the  house."  Ue 
adds  that  the  Narragansets  attributed  their  ft'cedom  from  the  plague  which 
prevailed  in  other  places  about  them  to  this  custom.  2  M.  H.  Coll.  Lx.  93-4. 
See  also  Hearue's  "Journey,"  206,  as  to  a  similar  practise  among  the  Chip- 
pewas. 
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assumed  that  the  Scandinavians  had  penetrated  the  country 
and  erected  fortifications.  Tlic  Danes  !  the  Danes  I  was  the 
explanatory  cry  of  Dr.  Mitchell,  and  other  learned  anti- 
quaries, seeking  a  plausible  solution  of  the  mystery. 

The  archflBology  of  the  United  States  has  now  nearly 
worked  itself  free  from  hypotheses  of  occupation  by  the 
Northmen  of  any  portion  of  its  territory ;  although  a  few 
persons  yet  maintain  that  they  held  possession  of  parts  of 
New  England  for  more  than  one  century.*  It  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  this  untenable  opinion  to  mention  that  in  so  long 
a  period,  or  in  a  briefer  period,  many  of  the  Northmen 
must  have  died  and  have  been  buried ;  that  they  were  a 
christian  people,  not  without  culture ;  and  that  in  thq  less 
favorable  country  of  Greenland  they  left  marks  of  their 
presence  in  memorials  of  the  dead  by  monuments  and 
inscriptions,  and  in  substantial  buildings  for  worship  or  resi- 
depce.  No  traces  of  any  such  remains  have  been  found  in 
New  England.  Dighton  rock,  the  old  Stone  Mill  at  New- 
port, and  the  skeleton  in  armor  disinterred  at  Fall  River, 
have  ceased  to  be  claimed  by  the  antiquaries  of  Copenhagen 
as  proofs  of  the  residence,  more  or  less  permanent,  of 
their  countrymen  near  those  places.  They  are  even  more 
thoroughly  laid  aside  as  indications  of  foreign  presence 
than  the  poor  little  Grave  Creek  stone,  and  certain  imple- 
ments asserted  to  have  been  found  with  Hebrew  letters 
or  inscriptions  upon  them. 

It  would  take  much  time  and  large  sj^ace  to  refer,  even 
briefly,  to  all  the  archa?ological  views  and  speculations 
relating  to  this  country  that  have  been  corrected  or  dis- 
proved by  better  information.     Some  of  these  belong  to 

*  J.  G.  Kohl,  in  Maine  Hlat,  GoU.  2d  ee.  vol.  1,  pp.  82^. 
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the  physical  and  some  to  the  linguistic  branches  of 
research.  The  first  impression  produced  by  the  physical 
appearance  of  our  aborigines  was  thus  expressed  by  Hum- 
boldt :  ^'The  nations  of  America,  except  those  which  border 
the  polar  circle,  form  a  single  race,  characterized  by  the 
formation  of  the  skull,  the  color  of  the  skin,  the  extreme 
thinness  of  the  beard,  and  the  straight  glossy  hair."  This 
opinion  of  American  physical  uniformity,  (the  Esquimaux 
being  excepted)  was  held  by  Robertson,  Malte  Brun,  Law- 
rence, Prichard,  Wiseman,  and  other  writers,  without 
question  of  its  accuracy. 

The  doctrine  of  uniformity  of  physical  and  mental 
attributes  among  all  the  aborigines  of  this  continent, 
except  the  Esquimaux,  received  a  sanction  and  support 
from  Dr.  S.  G.  Morton,  the  author  of  "Crania  Americana," 
''An  Inquiry  into  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the 
aboriginal  race  of  America,"  and  other  works  of  high 
reputation,  which  for  a  time  seemed  to  be  decisive.  His 
conclusions,  the  result  of  long  study  and  investigation, 
especially  in  his  favorite  department  of  craniology,  for 
which  he  had  gathered  materials  unsurpassed  in  the  world, 
were  definite  and  positive.  He  declared  that  the  American 
Indian,  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent  to 
the  northern  limit  of  his  range,  is  the  same  exterior  man. 
With  somewhat  variable  stature  and  complexion,  his  dis- 
tinctive features,  though  variously  modified,  are  never 
eflfaced.  "The  same  conformity  of  organization  is  not  less 
obvious  in  the  osteological  structure  of  these  people,  as  seen 
in  the  squared  or  rounded  head,  the  flattened  or  vertical 
occiput,  the  high  check  ])ones,  the  ponderous  nmxilhie,  the 
lurge  quadrangular  orbits,  and  the  low,  receding  forehead." 
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He  includes  in  this  description  both  the  anctcnt  and  modern 
nations — the  oldest  skulls  from  Mexico  and  Peru  being  of 
the  same  type  as  the  heads  of  existing  savage  tribes. 
Having  settled,  as  he  supposed,  the  point  of  uniformity, 
he  expresses  his  matured  conviction  that,  as  a  race,  the 
original  Americans  are  decidedly  inferior  to  the  Mongolian 
stock,  with  whom,  spite  of  some  resemblances,  he  was  not 
disposed  to  connect  them  ;  for  he  regarded  the  Americans 
as  standing  isolated  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  as 
identified  at  a  glance  in  every  locality,  and  under  every 
variety  of  circumstance. 

Dr.  Morton's  remarkable  collection  of  cninia  became 
the  property  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  has  since  been  much  enlarged.  In  1860  it 
was  made  the  subject  of  a  thorough  analytical  examination 
and  comparison  by  Dr.  J.  Aitken  Meigs,  the  results  ot 
which  are  given  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  that 
year.  After  remarking  that  Dr.  Morton's  opinion  concern- 
ing the  typical  form  of  the  occiput  in  the  various  tribes  of- 
American  Indians,  though  very  generally  acquiesced  in  l)y 
craniographers,  has  not  been  accepted  by  all  without  quali- 
fication, (referring  to  Dr.  Gosse  of  Geneva,  Prof.  Wilson 
of  Canada,  and  Dr.  J.  B.  Davis)  he  proceeds  to  say : 
"From  the  details  which  I  have  presented  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  opinions  upon  this  subject  enteiiained  by 
Dr.  Morton  cannot  be  substantiated  by  thy  aboriginal  Ameri- 
can crania  in  the  Academy's  collection.  The  vertically  flat- 
tened occiput  is  by  no  means  a  distinctive  character  ot 
these  crania  ;  on  the  contrary  it  is  only  an  occasional  feature 
among  them,  and  is  exhil)ited  also  l)y  the  skulls  of  other 
and  distant  races  of  men."     He  declares  that  none  of  the 
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-•v^i^^.  ^%3Ks   n'%   )N«a  :$u:<!CauiM  V  juaer  ^p««l^faCfe>lls.     Not 

w\t>    %.VN  i   ^c   r*  m  uii*^rs*I  it?«.  >trc  i  i  5&i>wii  to  hare 

■>ss.       v     '  >s.  -  .t^.*;i\    i;iftt-;>:    ,>5<-tc:a.;y  :r.ci    :i^   Indians 

!  •  x*.v.  \  Ni.-\.ti;v  i'  ::K*  i^^rziC  yr-,*c>:^  ^ix*a  of  late 
Kv\  N\*»  »«.»%.<  II  i  V  iv^^Vv:;:^^*  .f  U2e  va:>;>*.^rkv  of  Ian- 
^».s^^\    i*  ^\%»v<-x. .    h*v;   ti  iv*  >fc:ijfc  aJWv'C'vV   rreval^LiC  ih<\>rios 

xi*NN   V* .  sU.iUvt.t  \^tvs.\cwi  bLi:$  ei»Vr:i:e  and  rerv  able 
.\.x.^.  .svv*\x  Ai.N\t    V:tfcv"t*v^:ei  vluiI<\'C:>,  for  thi:>  sociotv, 
,^    V .      K   >>  v.v  V  \;'v.v  Sv<v c^^ .  :hc  :>^ubxvt  of  the  ori^n, 
^*\  ^*.*>  ^xM  vAi*.>v  ysi.  v^  ;^^  Vftti^  oz*  human  utterance,  has 
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been  profoundly  studied  and  largely  developed.  Language 
is  not  a  rigid  mechanism  of  speech,  but  a  plastic  medium 
of  expression,  subject  to  fluctuation  under  slight  influences. 
Vocabularies  are  continually  changing  from  their  very 
nature,  and  if  grammatical  regimens  are  more  durable,  it  is 
where  they  conform  to  the  particular  genius  of  a  race,  and 
are  protected  by  isolation  from  other  systems. 

Certain  points,  regarded  as  distinctive  features  of  the 
American  languages, —  for  example,  the  formation  of  words 
on  the  principle  of  agglutination,  the  non-existence  of  the 
substantive  verb  to  be  as  an  auxiliary,  the  absence  of 
abstract  terms,  peculiarities  of  gender,  and  other  details  of 
principle  or  construction,  have  had  additional  light  thrown 
upon  them  since  the  investigations  of  Duponceau  and 
Gallatin.  Agglutination  is  not  now  held  to  be  a  character- 
istic peculiar  to  American  words ;  the  existence  among 
them  of  the  substantive  verb,  and  of  abstract  terms,  is 
claimed  as  not  infrequently  demonstrated ;  and  doubt  has 
been  thrown  upon  the  reality  of  various  supposed  anoma- 
lies. Mr.  Gallatin's  general  conclusions  have,  however, 
proved  to  be  remarkably  sagacious  and  well  founded ; 
while,  in  regard  to  details,  he  anticipated  the  possibility  of 
modifications  not  unlike  those  which  have  occurred. 

Contrary  to  the  almost  universal  opinion  of  early  physi- 
ologists, he  placed  the  Esquimaux  in  the  same  category 
with  other  American  tribes,  on  both  linguistic  and  physi- 
ological grounds. 

Among  the  members  of  this  society  are  several  gentle- 
men who  have  bestowed  much  attention  upon  Indian 
philology ;  and  at  the  hands  of  students  like  Mr.  Trumbull, 
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of  the  rudest  articles  of  flint  and  pottery,  through  those 
who  gave  them  a  better  finish,  through  builders  of  mounds 
and  iutrenchments,  to  lake  dwellers  and  constructors  of 
cyolopean  monuments  and  edifices ;  with  an  equal  variety 
of  savage  and  semi-civilized,  hunting,  fishing,  and  agricul- 
tural tribes.  It  may  be  added,  from  numerous  indications, 
with  similar  barbarous  rites  and  usages,  to  the  extent  of 
human  sacrifices  and  cannibalism,  pervading,  or  mingling 
with,  the  whole. 

But  while  the  stone  age  of  this  isolated  continent  was 
broken  in  upon  only  a  few  centuries  ago  by  the  invasion  of 
more  highly  organized  races,  and  the  processes  of  amalga- 
mation, assimilation,  or  extirpation,  are  not  yet  accom- 
plished, though  in  gradual  and  certain  progress,  like  events, 
from  like  causes,  doubtless  occurred  in  Europe,  at  some 
pre-historic  period  beyond  our  knowledge  or  means 
of  determination. 

Thus  does  hmnan  history  seem,  in  a  manner,  to  repeat 
itself,  and  civilization  to  advance  less  by  the  continued 
improvement  of  original  families  of  men  than  by  the  rise 
of  fresh  or  superior  races  over  the  subjection  or  extinction 
of  their  predecessors. 

Four  meml)ers,  two  of  w^hom  were  very  Jiged,  have  died 
since  the  last  meeting  of  the  society. 

Henry  M.  Breckenridge,  an  eminent  jurist  and  diplo- 
matist, long  retired  from  public  life,  died  at  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
in  January  last,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  lioru 
in  the  same  city.  May  11,  1786.  He  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  law  at  the  age  of  twenty.  In  1811  he  received  the 
appointment  of  Deputy  Attorney  General  for  the^  territory 
of  New  Orleans,  afterwards  the  State  of  Louisiana.     The 
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liiui;  I"  IvSU^  Uo  was  oKvted  to  Congiv.s.s ;  .iihl  tho 
lulU»\\iug  >ouv  was  Hppi>iutod  a  Coiuinissioner  uiulor  tlio 
{\\-iiiy  Willi  Moxu'o, 

liobUlos  tho  works  aU'eady  uaiued,  he  published  "Views 
of  l^ouisiana  in  1810,"  ^'UocolKvtions  of  Persons  and 
IMuro.s  in  the  \Vest,**  **Ess4ay  on  Trusts  and  Trustees,"  and 
wrote  a  history  of  the  AVestorn  Insurrection. 

Tho  publieations  of  Henry  M,  Breekenridge  are  sonie- 
tinies  mixed  and  confounded  with  those  of  his  father, 
llugli  Henry  IJreckeuridge,  also  a  distinguished  author  and 
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jurist.  The  last  was  born  in  Scotland,  but  came  to 
America  at  the  age  of  five  ;  and  on  graduating  at  Princeton 
College  composed  and  delivered  a  poetical  dialogue,  in 
conjunction  with  Philip  Freneau,  afterwards  celebrated  as  a 
poet;  the  title  of  their  piece  being  "The  Rising  Glory  of 
America."  He  was  a  fine  classical  scholar,  and  eminent  for 
his  social  wit  and  for  his  ardor  in  politics.  He  held  the 
oflSice  of  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania 
many  years,  till  his  death,  and  published  some  law  miscel- 
lanies, besides  various  historical  and  humorous  works.  His 
son,  our  late  associate,  inherited  his  father's  industry  and 
his  graver  literary  tastes.  He  had  so  nearly  survived  his 
generation  at  Pittsburg,  that,  in  answer  to  in-juiries  ad- 
dressed to  that  place,  it  is  stated  to  be  difficult  to  obtain 
details  of  his  private  life  except  from  his  own  works  and 
papers. 

Mr.  Thomas  Buckingham  Smith  died  in  New  York,  quite 
suddenly,  on  the  sixth  of  January  last.  He  was  of  New 
England  family  origin,  although  a  Southerner  by  birth. 
His  parents  were  from  Watertown,  Connecticut,  but  he 
was  born  on  Cumberland  Island,  in  Georgia,  in  1810.  His 
childhood  was  passed,  in  part,  at  St.  Augustine,  Florida; 
but  at  about  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  in  the  City  of 
Mexico  with  his  father,  who  resided  there  as  United  States 
Consul.  His  father  dying  in  1825,  he  became  the  ward  of 
his  maternal  uncle,  by  whom  ho  was  placed,  in  1827,  at 
Washington,  now  Trinity,  College,  Hartford,  Conn., 
where  he  remained  three  years.  Afterwards  he  entered 
the  Law  School  at  Cambridge ;  and  completed  his  legal 
studies  in  the  office  of  Judge  Fessenden  of  Maine,  father 
of  the  late  Senator  Wm.  Pitt  Fessenden.     Ueturning  to  his 
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southern  home  at  St.  Augustine,  he  engaged  in  the  practise 
of  his  profession.  He  was  soon  elected  to  the  Florida 
assenil)Iy,  and  was  for  a  time  speaker;  but  a  taste  for  his- 
torical and  antiquarian  studies  soon  developed  itself,  and 
acquired  a  paramount  interest  over  political  aspiratiohs. 
In  1850  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  Legation  to  Mexico, 
for  which  his  former  acquaintance  with  the  country  and  its 
language  gave  hiin  advantages.  In  1851,  while  the  post  ot 
minister  was  vacant,  he  acted  in  the  capacity  of  charge 
(Taffaires.  >yhile  in  Mexico  his  intimacy  with  Don  Jose 
F.  Kamires,  and  other  gentlemen  of  high  political  and 
litemry  position,  enabled  him  with  their  aid  to  commence  a 
collection  of  valuable  documents  relating  to  the  history  of 
Florida.  He  made  a  translation  of  the  narrative  of  Alvar 
Nunez  Cabe^a  de  Vaca,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  expedi- 
tion  of  Pamphilo  de  Narvaes  to  reduce  Florida.  This  was 
followed  by  Hernando  de  Soto's  letter  from  Florida,  July  9, 
15»il>,  and  the  memoir  of  Hernando  de  Escalente  Fontancda 
respecting  Florida,  written  in  Spain  about  the  year  1575. 
These  were  privately  issued  at  the  charge  of  Mr.  George 
W.  Riggs,  Jr.,  of  Washington,  in  quarto  volumes,  hand- 
somely printed,  and  of  course  are  rarely  to  be  met  with. 
His  reputation  as  a  Spanish  scholar  and  historical  student 
led  to  his  appointment  as  Secretary  of  Legation  to  Spain, 
in  June,  1855.  He  returned  to  this  country  in  September, 
1858,  and  soon  began  to  contribute  valuable  historical  and 
archieological  articles  to  the  Historical  Magazine  and  other 
publications  of  that  nature. 

During  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  his  loyal  tendencies  led 
him  to  take  uj)  his  abode  in  New  York,  where  he  prose- 
cuted  his    literary   studies   and    labors.      It   is   said   that 
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while  his  estate  in  Florida  suffered  greatly  by  the  war  and 
the  liberation  of  the  i?laves,  he  continued  till  death  to  main- 
tain the  aged  and  intirm  negroes  who  had  belonged  to  the 
family. 

The  voyage  of  Estevan  Gomez  along  our  northern  coasts 
had  been  one  of  his  subjects  of  study  and  research,  and  in 
the  investigation  he  was  led  to  examine  critically  the 
account  of  Verrazano's  voyage,  published  in  Ramusio's 
large  work.  Convinced  that  the  narrative  was  a  fabrication, 
he  set  forth  the  grounds  of  his  opinion  in  an  "Inquiry  into 
the  Authenticity  of  Documents  concerning  a  Discovery  in 
North  America  claimed  to  have  been  made  by  Verrazano," 
which  was  read  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society  in 
1864,  and  printed.  Excited  by  the  discoveries  of  Mr. 
Bergenroth  among  the  Spanish  archives,  he  hastened  to 
Spain  in  search  of  new  material.  In  this  he  is  reported  to 
have  been  successful ;  and  he  came  home  prepared  tp 
issue  in  a  more  extended  form,  with  ample  documents, 
his  examination  into  the  authenticitj'^  of  Verrazano's  narra- 
tive. Unfortunately  he  died  before  his  intention  was 
accomplished.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  large  and  liberal 
culture  and  pleasing  manners,  and  much  endeared  to  his 
friends.* 

Rev.  Alonzo  Hill,  D.D.,  late  Recording  Secretary  of 
this  society,  who  died  on  the  first  of  February  last,  was 
born  in  Harvard,  June  20th,  1800 ;  the  son  of  Oliver  and 
Mary  Goldsmith  Hill,  of  that  place.     He  fitted  for  college 


*Aflill  account  of  Mr.  Smith's  literary  labors  will  appear  in  a  memoir  by 
Dr.  J.  GiUnary  Shea,  appended  to  a  repfint  of  the  "Relation  of  Cabega 
de  Vaca,-'  at  the  charge  of  Hon.  Henry  C.  Murphy,  uow  in  the  prvss;  which 
we  have  kindly  been  permitted  to  see. 
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lit  (5 niton  Aradomy,  now  Lawrence  Academy,  and  entered 
lluvjini  <ollr*ro  in   1^18.     On  his  ^aduation.  in  1^2^.  he 
was  a|>|M>int<<l  assistant  preceptor  of  Leicester  Academy, 
whoiv  ho  remained  two  years.     He  entered  the   Divinitv 
S*ho<.|  at  (  anil>ridpe  a  year  in  advance,  gnuluating  with  the 
c'liH-*  of  IX:?i;.     Having  declined  invitations  to  churches  in 
lldlinion*   and  Washington,  he  accepted  a  call  to  become 
iK^iM-iuIr    pjistor    with     the    venerable    Dr.    Bancn)ft    of 
Wnnr^tor,  and  was  onlainod  March  28,  1827.     After  ten 
w^UH  (it  niiniHtorial  duty,  his  health  becoming  impaired,  he 
jwi'^tril  Iho  winter  of  1837-8  in  Cuba.     From  that  period 
hi 4  v.»ii^htnli<»n  gnm  stronger  and  able  to  sustain  easilv  the 
t.itiiUM   pi"  a    minister's    lifo.     He   received   the  degree   of 
I^H'ltH  fl  l>ivinity  from  Harvard  College  in  1851,  and  from 
m^l  (n  \s:*i  WHS  o\w  of  the  Board  of  Overseers.     He  had 
lnMij  l»rrM  a  mombor  of  thin  society,  and  in  1865.  on  the 
M'^ii:»"*<''»'»  *''  "**"•  ''^♦'^*'">*<J  Mellen,  accepted  the  otBce  of 
i,.,...hIIii>:  *JtM-irtarv,  which  ho  retained  till  his  death. 

1*1     1 1  ill   \uis    fond   of  writing  historical  and   memorial 
li      MM   t-j    Ji-s  uMii  an*  apt  to  like  that  which  they  «io  easilv 
.,,.  I  n-  II       ll»^  inrnrlird  an  iiistorical  sermon  at  the  end  of 
,,    ..i)   11  w  MMi^ol'liis  ininisfry;  and  on  the  28th  of  Miircfa. 
.i«itM.  MiffiitMJ   llir  fortitttii  anniversary  ot  his  settle- 
.,    Ml  .Miiiii'ilrd  mihI  interesting  address  to  his  societv. 
I.I  I.  ,,  .    |.»iMlril  iMiitn  tlir  titl«!  of  "The  Pastor's  Record." 
M'    ,  .ii  M   Ml  .  >hmI  IiIoimI';  took  advantage  of  the  ocea^'ioa 
J      I  ,    ,    ..,  i»  .  M   '  1-1  ill    h'stivul,  and   to   express  to   him   in 
,,  .,       Ill   It     oliMMi^    uHrrtion   and   n?spect.      About 

.,     1 ,1    •  hi    )m  .»llli^iri.^'iii  in  rail,  and  he  resigued  the 
I    ,1         I   III,,  |..M  I -li  :  H^taiiiin;.',  however,  the  rtlatioQ 
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to  it,  and  degree  of  service  in  its  ministrations,  consistent 
with  freedom  from  responsibility  and  from  confinement  to 
residence  in  the  place. 

Dr.  Hill  was  always  actively  engaged  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  schools,  and  all  benevolent  and  philanthropic 
enterprises  ;  and  had  a  cosmopolitan  interest  in  the  religious 
societies  and  institutions  of  the  city,  of  whatever  sect  or 
faith.  He  did  not  engage  in  pursuits  or  aim  at  distinctions 
disconnected  from  the  proper  functions  of  a  pastor  and 
preacher:  for  those  functions,  and  the  sympathies  they 
create  and  cherish,  he  manifested  his  devotion  to  the  last 
moment  of  consciousness. 

Hon.  Oliver  B.  Morris  died  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  on  the 
eleventh  day  of  the  present  month,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
eight.  Ho  was  bom  in  South  Wilbraham,  September  22, 
1782.  His  father,  Edward  Morris,  was  a  soldier  of  the 
Revolution,  and  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  John  Bliss, 
of  Wilbraham,  an  officer  of  the  Massachusetts  militia  in  the 
same  war,  and  afterwards  County  Judge  and  Representative 
in  the  General  Court.  The  subject  of  this  notice  was  grad- 
uated at  Williams  College  in  1801,  and  was  the  oldest  living 
graduate  of  that  institution.  He  studied  law  in  Spring- 
field, with  Mr.  George  Bliss,  whose  daughter  he  married. 
He  held  many  offices  of  trust,  in  his  profession  and  aside 
from  it,  and  bore  a  prominent  part  in  all  the  public  afi^airs 
of  his  locality, —  being  a  man  of  strong  feelings  and  positive 
convictions.  He  was  an  impassioned  speaker,  and  always 
commanded  the  attention  of  his  hearers.  In  1813  he  was 
appointed  Register  of  Probate  for  Hampden  County,  and 
Judge  of  the  same  Court  in  1829  ;  and  held  the  latter  office 
until  1858.     From  1820  to  1882  he  was  also  prosecuting 
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officer  of  the  County,  During  the  years  1809, 1810,  1811, 
and  1813,  he  represented  Springfield  in  the  Legislature ; 
and  in  1820  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  which  revised 
the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Probably  no  man  was  so  familiar  as  Judge  Morris  with 
the  early  history  of  Springfield  and  its  people.  About  the 
year  1847,  he  wrote  a  series  of  interesting  local  reminis- 
cences for  the  Springfield  Gazette.  It  is  matter  of  regret 
that  more  of  the  valuable  information  of  that  nature  which 
he  possessed  was  not  preserved  in  a  permanent  form. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

For  the  Council. 

S.  F.  HAVEN. 
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The  Treasurer  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  submits  the  following 
lemi-annual  Report,  for  the  six  montlis  ending  April  22d,  1871. 
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Ileceived  for  dividends  and  interest  since,    -       -  1,239.56 
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Librarian, 287.08 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund,         ....  9,719.47 

The  Publishing  Fund,  Oct.  19, 1870,  was     -       -       -  $10,844.70 

Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since,  -  -  435.96 
Received  from  Edward  L.  Davis,  Esq.,  as  addition 

to  fund, 100.00 

Received  from  Andrew  Bigelow,  D.D.,  as  addition 

tolund, 60.00 

10,930.72 
Paid  for  printing  semi-annual  report,    ...  188.32 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund,    .     -       -       -       -  10,742.40 

The  Salisbury  Building  Fund,  Oct.  19, 1870,  was     -         $9,466.57 
Received  for  interest  since,    ....       -  291.57 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund,         ....  9,758.14 

Amount  carried  forward,  ...  $71,838.77 
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\yn.MiTit  hT>Mi^t  forward, 
^'      :v-    X  T'. ». 'i\  iX*U  UK  ISTO,  waa   - 

N?  s\  v,s"  :,M  :n;nv>i  since,  -       -  - 

;^\  -*  r  I  *riN'»j;«|  ,^f  tho  Fund,         -       -  - 

.  » .  .  ,         -t  >\hii,  iVi,  19. 1S70,  waa  - 

Vv\  *.Ni*.M  .i-;*n'^j  %iiMt>,     -       -       -  - 

:^%  >^^-  %vysv.;r;  .%f  Ihc  l'^lnd,  -       -       -  • 

V.v*'  .M  ihc  *p\rn  Funds, 

«  «.x^  ,%*  v«.w*  .rs\NK\)  m  foivgvUng  statement, 
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f  1,08130 
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INVKSTMKXTS. 
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114,400.00 
5,100.00 
6,700.00 
1,600.00 
1,000.00 
47.38 


$28,217^ 


$4,200.00 

800.00 

4,800.00 

3,050.00 

600.00 

49.as 


13,399.38 


»  \ 


f5.700.00 

1,000.00 

3,000.00 

19.47 


9,719.47 


\  K*    ..  : 


It    .,  ; 


*«         1 
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5?1,S()0.00 

4.1X>0.00 

3.000.00 

l,(XX).00 

iVMj.OO 

4*2.40 


10,7-12.40 
$02,078.63 
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Arnoant  brought  forward.    ....  ^.078.63 

The  Salisbury  Building  Fund  is  invested  in-- 

Bank  Stock, 100.00 

Railroad  Stock, 400.00 

Kailroad  Bonds, 700.00 

IJnited  States  Bonds, 500.00 

City  Bonds,       --. 8,000.00 

Cash, 68.14 

9,768.14 

The  Isaac  Dacis  Fund  is  invested  in— 

City  Bonds, ^1500.00 

United  States  Bonds, 100.00 

Cash, 6«.08 

000.08 

The  Lincoln  Legacy  Fund  is  invested  in— 

City  Bonds, ^1,000.00 

Cash, 62.20 

1,002.20 

Total  of  the  seven  Funds,     -       -       -  $73.5(>5.05 


Respectflilly  submitted. 

NATHANIEL  PAINE,  Treasurer, 


We  have  examined  the  above  account,  and  find  it  correct  and  properly 
vouched.  We  have  also  examined  the  Investments,  and  find  them  as  stated ; 
and  they  are  safely  and  judiciously  made. 

ISAAC  DAVIS,  lAd't 

EBENEZEU  TORREY,  J-^**»"<^»**- 


Ki:iH>Kr  OF  TIIK  LIBRARIAN. 


T\\\:  IaW:\v\:\\\  Uoij-s  Kvjxo  lo  ft^port  that,  since  the  meeting 
ol*  iho  S»^ioi\  in  iVioK^r,  up  to  the  12th  of  the  present 
iuonth«  whon  \\w  iW\s^\i\\\  \v:w  oWod,  there  have  been  added 
to  iho  li!»iiu\  t\\  jjirt  10>.N  Kn^ks.  i9iU  pamphlets,  106 
vohimos  of  uuUiMiuil  nowspiipors.  18  maps,  4  engravings, 
:?  Oi>ins,  7  phoio«*r:)phs,  :iiul  ii  ipi:iulity  of  business  circulars 
t\\\\\  oanls. 

ThiMv  hnvo  t»oi»u  p»\»omvil  hv  pun'haso  22  books  and  12 
p.iinphlols,  aiul  l\v  oxohaniro  7i*  luu^ks  ami  52  pamphlets ; 
juul  11  lHu»k?4  havo  boon  pivpaivil  and  put  into  binding. 
Tho  total  of  inoivaso  is  I  H»0  hooks,  :uul  MUS  pamphlets; 
tho  nuinbor  of  unluunul  nowspapors,  niaps«  engravings, 
coins,  *&o.,  boin*;  as  boforo  statoil. 

Tho  usual  list  of  donors  and  douatii>ns  aooonipanies  this 
report.  Presentation  copies  of  puMieations  from  the 
authors  themselves  have  always  a  partioular  interest  in  a 
librarv,  and  also  an  enhanced  market  value.  It  mav  be  seen 
in  the  seli(;dul(j  that  such  have  been  received  fn)m  Rev. 
David  Weston,  Hon.  Robert  C.  AVinthrop,  Hon.  Charles 
Sumner,  ('liarles  11.  Hart,  Esq.,  Hon.  J.  Hammond  Trum- 
bull, Isaac  Smueker,  p]sq.,  Rev.  Caleb  Davis  Bradlee,  Francis 
W.  Goddard,  Esq.,  Wm.  S.  Appleton,  Esq.,  Charles  Deane, 
Esq.,  David  G,  Urinton,  M.D.,  Ashbcl  Woodward,  M,D., 
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Eev.  A.  P.  Marvin,  Capt.  George  Henry  Preble,  U.S.N., 
Henry  Stevens,  Esq.,  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  Charles 
W.  Parsons,  M.D.,  Col.  Albert  H.  Hoyt,  Mr.  Phillip 
Frank  Perry,  J.  O.  Williams,  Esq.,  Elihu  Burritt,  Esq., 
Col.  Charles  Whittlesey,  Nathaniel  Paine,  lisq.,  Ellis 
Ames,  Esq.,  Wm.  F.  Poole,  Esq.,  Henry  A.  Homes,  Esq., 
Hon.  E.  G.  Squier,  Thomas  Kirkbride,  M.D.,  Rev.  Wm. 
H.  Sanford.  Rev.  A.  Judsou  Rich,  Harry  H.  Edes,  Esq. 

Two  of  the  gentlemen  here  mentioned.  Rev.  David 
Weston  and  Rev.  A.  P.  Marvin  —  the  first  for  his  new 
edition  of  Backus's  Church  History,  the  other  for  his 
History  of  Worcester  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  have 
drawn  largely  upon  our  collections  for  aid  and  materials  in 
preparing  their  valuable  works.  The  productions  of  most 
of  the  authors  who  have  thus  remembered  the  society  are 
historical,  archaeological,  or  genealogical,  and  specially 
appropriate  gifts. 

Some  other  donations  it  may  be  well  to  notice  particu- 
larly. We  have  received  from  John  Cotton,  M.D.,  of 
Pomfret,  Conn.,  three  ancient  volumes  containing  auto- 
graphs of  the  Cotton  family,  and  from  Wm.  Mather 
Cotton,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  seven  volumes  of  the  samfe 
character,  with  autographs  of  members  of  that  historical 
family.' 

Pliny  Earle,  M.D.,  Superintendent  of  the  hospital  for 
the  Insane  at  Northampton,  has  collected  for  the  library  an 
extensive  series  of  Reports,  &c.,  relating  to  the  Insane 
Asylums  of  Great  Britain  and  America. 

The  State  Librarian  of  Vermont  has  afforded  us  valuable 
assistance  towards  filling  gaps  in  our  series  of  the  docu- 
ments of  that  State. 
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Mr.   Liithcr  H,   Bigelow,   publisher  and  bookaellei 
Worcester,  has  presunted  tho    remainders  of  the  editiunsV 
of  the  Worcester  Directories  of  18S9  and  1870,  consialioj 
of  500  copies,  which  will  be  useful  iu  making  exchanges. 

A  donation   of  207    books,    5'Jl   pamphlets,  and  thrc 
maps,  from  the  library  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hill,  was  made  by* 
his  widow  and  children. 

Through  the  kind  agency  of  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  Rq 
reaentative  from  Worcester  in  Congress,  we  are  iudebte 
to  Messrs.  Rives  and  Bailey,  of  Washington,  for  eight  early! 
and  rare  volumes  <if  the  Congressional  Globe,  wanting 
our  set;  and  to  the  U.  S.   Department  of  the  Interior  for 
forty-five  volumes  of  U.  S.  Documents  towai-ds  supplying 
oar  deficiencies. 

Hon.  John  Carter  Brown  has  presented  the   two  addi-4 
ttoaal  volumes  of  the  hatidsome  bibliographical  catalogue  of  | 
his  remarkable  library,  prepared  by  Hon.  John  R.  Bartlett,  i 
of  which  only  a  very  small  number  of  copies,  for  private  ' 
distribution,  have   been    printed.       The    publication   of  a 
catalogue  of  any  peculiar  collection  of  books  is  an  invalu- 
able contribution  to  Bibliography;    and  all  students,  and 
especially  all  persons  Raving  the  care  or  management  of 
libraries,  must  be  gr.iteful  for  tho  means  of  information  and 
general  assistance  so  provided.    It  will  be  a  most  gi-fltifying 
fact  if  the  report  proves  true,  that  a  distinguished  bibliog- 
rapher is  now  engaged    in   preparing   a   catalogue   of  the 
library  of  James  Lenox,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  well  known 
to  be  as  choice  and  rare  as  extensive  and  costly — ranking 
with  the  most  celebrated  private  collections  abroad. 

There  is  no  single  way  in  which  a  great  institution  having 
a.  large  library  can  more  gracefully  or  usefully  acknowledge 
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tho  obligations  it  may  owe  to  the  public  or  the  world  of 
letters,  than  by  priuting  a  catalogue  of  its  literary  posses- 
sions. It  is  a  contribution  to  the  cause  of  learning  of 
means  and  helps  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  from 
which  every  smaller  library,  and  almost  every  scholar,  may 
derive  the  most  important  advantage  and  instruction.  It 
has  long  been  the  opinion  of  your  librarian  that  such  a 
service  is  due  from  our  rich  and  pri)sperous  University 
to  tho  community  whose  favors  to  it  are  so  liberal  and 
constant.  A  sense  of  such  duty  or  obligation  was  mani- 
fested by  our  own  society  many  years  ago,  in  the  publica- 
tion jjf' a  ciltalogue  of  nearly  six  hundred  large  8vo.  pages, 
which,  although  of  slight  pecuniary  advantage  to  the  insti- 
tution, has  been  of  great  assistance  to  collectors,  to  persons 
engaged  in  research,  and  to  other  libraries.    ^ 

It  is  not  .very  probable  that  the  grand  scheme  of  the  late 
Prof.  Jewett,  for  a  general  catalogue,  or  rather  a  collection 
of  stereotyped  titles  which  might  be  made  to  serve  for  all 
libraries,  will  be  carried  into  eftcct;  but  catalogues  of  some 
large  and  varied  collections,  and  (»f  all  that  are  of  a  special 
character,  are  undeniable  desiderata. 

The  American  Antiquarian  Society  will  doubtless  be 
ready  to  repeat  the  example  it  so  promptly  presented  for 
imitation  whenever  its  resources  will  permit  the  necessary 
expenditure. 

S.  F.  HAVEN, 

Librarian, 


Bonots  anl)  BonattonS. 


Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  Worcester. — Four  books,  ami  ninety-two 
pimiphlcls. 

John  CorroN,  M.D.,  Pomfret,  Conn.  —  "A  Defense  of  the  Way  j 
to  the  Tnie  Church,"  1614;  "Annotations  upon  all  the  books  j 
of  the  Old  and  New  TeBtameut,"  1651 ;  the  "  Complete  Letter  i 
Writer."  1793. 

Mr.  Wii.UAM  Mather  Cotton,  Providence,  R.  I. — Owen's 
"Mortification  of  Sinne  in  Believers,"  1656;  Feltham's 
"  Resolves ;  Divine,  Moral,  Political,"  1 661 ;  Watt«'  Lyric 
Poeins,  1706;  Matthew  Henry's  Works,  1726;  Coleman's 
Sacramental  Discourses,  1728;  Hannah  Adams'  Alphabetical 
Compendium  of  Sects,  1784;  and  "Mosos,  His  Choice." 

The  St.vte  of  MAsaACittiSBira. — Public  Dooumenls  for  1869, 
four  vols.  ;  Acts  and  Resolves,  1870. 

Rev.  David  Westox,  Worcester. — Burkus'  History  of  the 
Baptists,  Second  Eihtion,  with  not«9,  by  Mr.  Weston,  2  vols., 
1871;  eigiiteen  pamphlets ;  The  Nation,  1868-69  ;  and  a  parcel 
of  the  Watchman  and  Reflector. 

Hon.  J.  C.  B.  Davis,  Washington,  D.  C.  —  Rcpoits  of  the  TI.  S. 
Commission  era  to  the  Paris  Exposition,  1867,  six  vols.  ;  Wash- 
ington Astronomical  and  Meteorological  Observations,  1867—70; 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1870;  and  Register  of 
the  Depailmeul  of  State,  1870. 

RoBRHT  Clarke,  Esq.,  Cincinnati,   O. — Third  Reunion  of  the  . 
Society  of  the  Aiiny  of  the  Cumberland,  December,  1869 ;  and 
eleven  choice  pamjihlets. 

Mr.  John  G.  Smith,  Worcester. — Three  books,  twenty 
almauacs,  sixty-one  miscellaneouB  pamplilet«,  and  thiee  maps. 
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Messrs.  Rice  and  Whiting,  Worcester. — Six  U.  S.  Public 
Documents  ;  and  five  Railroad  pamphlets. 

Ja3I£s  Bennktt,  Esq.,  Leominster. — Two  hundred  and  one  num- 
bers of  the  Law  Reporter. 

Nathaniel  Paine,  Esq.,  Worcester. — Merchants'  and  Bankers' 
Almanac,  1870 ;  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  numbers  of  peri- 
odicals ;  forty-three  pamphlets ;  and  various  newspapers,  circu- 
lars and  cards.  * 

Mrs.  Mary   H.  Sa^vyer,  St.  Albans,  Vt. — Twenty-four  books, 
•  one  hundi'ed  Jind  fifty-two    pamphlets,    and  ten   incomplete 
vols,  of  Niles'  Register. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Brooks,  D.D.,  Webster.  —  Four  Protestant  Episcopal 
Convention  Reports. 

Miss  Rkbeccmc  Lkk,  Boston. — Thirteen  books,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  pami)hlets,  and  viu'ious  newspaj)ers  in  numbers. 

Messrs.  Bacon  &  Aldrich,  Worcester. — Fifty-four  books,  and 
three  hiuidred  and  twenty  pamphlets. 

George  II.  Moore,  Esq.,  New  York.  —  Repoit  of  the  N.  Y. 
Constitutional  Convention,  1867-68,  twelve  vols. 

Messrs.  Strong  &  Rogers,  Worcester. — The  Miners  Journal  for 
1870. 

Rev.  J.  H.  FiTTS,  West  Boylston. — Three  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  pamphlets;  and  parcels  of  the  Chiistiaii  Banner,  Inde- 
pendent, Congregationalist,  Right  Way,  Nation,  and  Church 
Union. 

Henry  C.  Rice,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  Twelve  numbers  of  the 
American  Law  Register. 

Misses  Ctay,  Suftield,  Conn. — The  Connecticut  Counmt  for  1870. 

Pliny  Earlf:,  M.D.,  Northampton.  —  FitYy-three  vols.  Reports  of 
Insane  Asylums  in  England  and  Amenca. 

The  State  Lhirary  of  Vermont. — Eight  books  and  fifty-one 
pam]>hU'ts,  mostly  State  Documents. 

Messrs.  Witherby,  Ru(;g  &  Richardson,  Worcester. — Eight 
business  directories. 

Yale  CoLLE(iE  Library.  — Twenty-eight  college  pamphlets. 

Rev.  William  R.  Huntington,  Worcester.  —  Tweuty-four 
selected  pamphlets. 
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I,  M.D.,  Boston.  — Four  bopks,  and  one  hum 

and  twenty-three  pamphlets. 
U.  S.  DKrAKTMKNT  OF  State. — Three  books  ant 

phlets ;    being  Reports  of  ComniisBionera   to  the  Palis  Exp( 

sition,  1867. 
B«v.  Isaac  R.  Worcester,  Boston.  — The  Miseiouary  Herald 

December,  1870. 
The   Youkg  Mens   Chsibtias  Associatiok   op  Wokcester. — 

One  hundred  and  seventy  eight  uumbers  of  periodicals,  twenty 

sis  ftlea  of  newspapers,  and  the  Assoeiation  Stonlhly,  ns  issued. 
Mr.    Luther    II.    Bigelow,  Worcester.  —  Five   hundred   copies 

of  Worcester  Directories  for  1869  and  1870,  and  two  pamphlets. 
Hon.  P.  Emory  Aldrich,  Worcester.  —  Record  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Voluuteers,  1861-65,  voL  2,  and  fourteeu  pamphlets. 
The  Assistant  Librarian.  —  Fifly-four  pamphlets. 
Messj's.    Rives   A  Bailey,    Washington,    D.    C,    through    Hon. 

George   F.    Hoar.  —  Eight  rare  vols,  of    the    Congressional 
Globe,  1835-1843. 
Worcester  Free  Pcbuo  Librart,  — Catalogue  of  books  in  the 

Circulating  Depailment,  and  forty-five  files  of  newspapers. 
The  Family  op  the  Rev.  Ai^nko  Hilt,  D.D.  —  Two  hundred 

and  seven  books,  five  buudi'ed  and  ninety-one  pamphlets,  and 

three  maps. 
The  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Inteiuor,  through  Hon.  Geqroe 

F.  Hoar. —  Foily-five  vols.  Congressional  DocumentB. 
Rev.  Gkobqk  Ai.len,  Won-ester.  —  Addingtoii's  Penal  Statutes, 

4to,  1783  ;  Roman's  Troubles  in  the  Nelherlands,  vol.  1,  1778; 

Morier's  Joaniey  through  Persia,  Armenia  and  Asia  Minor ; 

Ven   pamphlets  {    Worcester    Palladium,    1861-70;    Cougi-ega- 

tionalist,  1861-G7  ;  one  map;  and  a  collection  of  circulars. 
Mrs.  John  Davis,  Worcester. — Memorial  of  General  Hasbrouek 

Davis ;  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Theodore  Paiker,  2  vols. ; 

seven    valuable    books;    and   a    military   map,    showing    the 

mai-ches   of  the  United  Stales  forces  under  the  command  of 

Maj.-Gen'l  W.  T.  Sherman.  U.  S.  A.,  duiiug  the  years  1863- 

1865. 
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Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthhop,  Bostou. — Hia  oration  on  the  two 
hundred  and  tiftielh  anniversary  of  the  Landing  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathere  at  Plymouth ;  Third  Annual  Kep«rt  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Museum  ;  Proceedings  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  February,  1871 ;  their  Memo- 
rial to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Stats  of 
MiaaiBsippi ;  and  tributes  of  the  Mass.  Historical  Society  to 
the  memory  of  Hon.  David  Scars  and  George  Tlcknor,  LL.D. 

Messrs.  Jenkiks  &  Wiiitcoub,  Worceater. — The  original  drafts 
of  thirteen  maps  of  towns  in  Worcester  County,  Mass. ;  and 
one  pamphlet. 

Hauvard  Collbge. — Three  college  pamphlets. 

Hon.  Charles  Sitmner,  Washington,  D,  C.  —  His  lecture  on  the 
Duel  between  France  and  Germany  ;  Reports  of  the  U.  S.  Com- 
misBsioners  to  the  Paris  E.ipoaition,  1867,  6  vols.  ;  Congres- 
sional Documents,  1868-70,  13  vols.;  twelve  pamphlet*;  and 
the  "Two  Republics"  in  continuation. 

Hon.  Stei'iien  Sausbitrv,  Worcester. — Eighty-nine  umnbers  of 
English  and  American  periodicals ;  eight  pamphlets ;  nine 
Commiasiona  iasued  ft>  Hon.  E.  D.  Bangs ;  four  manuscript 
sermona  ;  Advocate  of  Peace  ;  Bible  Society  Record ;  Saturday 
Review  ;  nix  files  of  newspapers  ;  and  one  photograph. 

Albekt  Wood,  M.D.,  Worcester. — Two  books  and  four 
pamphlets. 

Charles  H.  Haht,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — His  biographical 
gkelchea  of  His  Excellency  Abraham  Lincoln,  Gulian  C.  Ver- 
planck,  LL.D.,  and  Hon.  Richard  S.  Field,  LL.D. ;  also  an 
obituary  notice  of  Franklin  Peale,  by  Robert  Patterson ;  and 
three  vols,  on  Spanish  America  for  the  Isaac  Davis  Alcove. 

Mr.  Geokge  Sumner,  Worcester. — Addresses  at  Cambridge 
February  21,  1800,  in  solemn  commemoration  of  General 
George  Washington  ;  and  an  engraved  portrait  of  Rev.  Joseph 
Sumner,  of  Shrewsbury. 

Hon.  J.  Hammosd  Trdmhui.l,  Haitford,  Conn. — His  article  on 
some  alleged  specimens  of  Indian  Onomatopwia ;  and  his 
account  of  the  reinterment  of  the  remains  of  Lady  Alice 
Apsloy  Boteler  Fenft-ick,  at  old  Saybrook,  in  1870. 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Sturgis,  Boston. — One  book,  and  three  pamphlets. 
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Isaac  S>fDCKKB,  Esq.,  Newark,  O. — " PioneeivPaniphletfl,"  No.  6; 
and  "Pioneer  Historical  Papere,"  Nos,  70-79. 

Mr.  JoHN'L.  IIai^s,  Editor,  Boston.  —  Bulletin  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Growers,  Vol.  I.  Nos.  1-3 1  Vol.  EI,  No.  1. 

William  8.  Baiiton,  Esq.,  Worcester, — Thirteen  early  pamphleta    j 

Elbbidue  H;  Gobs,  Esq.,  Melrose.  —  Four  Town  Reports. 

Geobge  CiiANDLEit,   M.l).,  Worcester. —Tliree  paoiiiblets,  anct  j 
three  maniiBeiijit  letters. 

Rev.  Caleb  Davis  Brahlee,  Boalou.  —  His  lecture  ou  the  Life, 
Writings  and  Character  of  Rev.  Tliomas  StaiT  King;  five 
pamphlets ;  two  photographs  ;  and  an  ancient  copper  coin. 

Hon.  JohnD.  Baldwin,  Worcester.  —  Six  pamphlets. 

Nathaniel  Enny,  Esq.,  MiUbuiy.  —  Caju])beirB  Treatise  of  Con- 
version, F^th  and  Justification,  1743  ;  and  Chapone's  Letters,. 
1802. 

Francis  W.  Goi>nARi>,  Esq.,  Providence,  It  L  —  Political  and 
Miscellaneous  Writings  of  William  G.  Goddard,  edited  by  bis 
sou,  Francis  W.  GoUdanl,  2  vols.,  1870. 

William  S.  Appleton,  Esq.,  Boston. — liis  "Ancestry  of  Priscilla 
Baker  I "   and   his    "Description  of  a  Selection  of  Coins,  and  j 
Medals  relating  to  America."    Also,  "  Gienealogy  of  the  early  | 
generations  of  the  Collin  Family." 

Ml'.  T.  H.  Bartlett,  Worcester.  — Two  books. 

William  Cross,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  Worcester. —Three  photo- 
graphic views,  showing  the  effect  of  the  csplosion  at  the 
Worcester  Gas  Works,  December  16,  1870. 

The  State  Boaiiu  of  Health  op  MAssAcutisETrs.  —  Their  second 
Annual  Report. 

Ai.L  Saints'  Parish  Book  CLru,  Worcester. — Two  pamphlets. 

The  Library  of  Amherst  College. — •'Opening  of  Walker  Hall, 
Amherst  College,  October  20,  1870." 

Trustees  ok  Donations  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chcrch 
of  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts.  —  An  abstract  of  their 
Records,  1810-70. 

Horace  Davis,  Esq.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — San  Francisco  Munici- 
pal lieports,  1869-70;   and  Mining  Review,  for  1870. 

IT.  S,  Treasort  Department.  —  Finance  lie  port,  1870, 
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Major  L.  A.  H.  Laioiii,  Montreal,  Canada.  —  Report  of  the  Min- 

Lster  of  Public  Works.  1870. 
Hon.    Edw'aei)    Meij.kn,    Worceater. —  Memorial    of   Namanid 

Jmnes  Lord. 
U.  S.  Quarter-Masteh  Genebai.  —  Roll  of  Honor,  No.  25. 
CiWKi.EH    Deane,    Esq.,    Cambridga — "Bradlbrd'a    Dialogiw 

edited  with  a  preface jind  notes  by  Charles  Deane. 
AsiiBEi.    Woodward,  M.D.,    Franklin,    Conn. — His  history    of  I 

Franklin,  Conn. 
Mr,  J.  S.  Wesbv,  Worcester.  —  "The  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  ' 

Palace,  1853-54,"  by  Horace  Greeley. 
The  City  of  Boston.  —  A  Topographical  and  Histoiical  Deacrip-  J 

lion  of  Boston,  by  Natlianiel  B.  Slimileff. 
Rev.  Abijah  P.  Mabvim,  Worcester.  —  His  History  of  Worcesler 

in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.      • 
Capt   GiEOB'iE  Henky    Pueble,    TJ-   S.   N. — His  genealogical 

aketi^h  of  the  Prebles  in  America. 
Henhy  Stevenu,  Esq,,  London,  G.  B. — Schedule  of  two  thoa- 

sand  American  Historical  Nnggets,  October,  1870. 
GuARLES  W.  Parsons,  M.D.,  Providence,  R.  I.  —  His  memoir  of  ] 

Usher  Pitrsona,  M.D.,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 
Andrew  H,  Green,  Esq.,  New  York. — The  thirteenth  Annual 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Central  Park. 
JosEPu  HBNur  SncKNEV,  Esq.,  Baltimore,  Md.  —  "The  Stickn^ 

Family  ;"   a  genealogical  memoir  of  the  descendants  of  Wil- 
liam and  Elieabeth  Stickney,  from  1637  to  1869. 
Prof.  Ei>WARi>  North,  Clinton,  N.  Y.  —  Annual  Catalogue  of  1 

Hamilton  College,  1870-71. 
James  H.  SAi-ismKY,  M.D.,  Cleveland,  O, — One  photograph, 
Solomon  Lincoln,  B^-,  Boston.  —  "Centennial  Anniversary  of' 

the  town  of  Cohasset,  May  7,  1870." 
Mr,  A.  T.  Goodman,  Cleveland,  O.  —  "Alabama,  or  Here  we  Restf 

an  Indian  Legend  of  olduii  limes." 
BuRKAL'  OF  Refugees,  Fueeumcn,  and  Abandoned  Lands. — One 

pamphlet. 
Mr.   Phu,  Frank  Perry,  New  Hartford,  Conn.  —  His  Poems. 
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Albert  H.  Hott,  Esq.,  Boston.  —  His  memoir  of  William 
Plumer,  senior. 

W.  A.  Whitehead,  Esq.,  Newark,  N.  J. — Sixteenth  Report 
of  N.  J.  State  Normal  School. 

Charles  B.  Salisbury,  Esq.,  Little  York,  N.  Y. — One 
photograph. 

J.  O.  WiiJjAMs,  Esq.,  Boston.  —  His  "Mammoth  Trees  of 
Calfomia" 

Elihu  Burritt,  Esq.,  New  Britain,  Conn. — His  "Western  and 
Eastern  Questions  of  Em'ope." 

Col.  Charles  Whittlesey,  Cleveland,  O. — His  "Ancient  Earth 
Forts  of  the  Cuyahoga  Valley,  Ohio." 

J.  Warren  Lawton,  Esq.,  New  York.  — Lettre-Jomnal  de  Paris, 
sent  from  Paris  by  balloon,  Nov.  22d,  1870. 

Ellis  Ames,  Esq.,  Canton.  —  His  history  of  the  Redman  Farm, 
Canton,  Mass. 

William  F.  Poole,  Esq.,  Cincinnati,  O. — The  Witchcraft 
Delusion  of  1692,  by  Governor  Thomas  Hutchinson,  with  notes 
by  Mr.  Poole. 

Henry  A.  Homes,  Esq.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  —  His  "Califomia  and  the 
Northwest  Coast  one  Hundred  Years  since." 

Rev.  Samuel  C.  Damon,  D.D.,  Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islands. — 
"The  Friend,"  for  1870. 

Hon.  E.  G.  Squier,  New  York.  —  His  "Observations  on  the 
Geography  and  Archaeology  of  Peru." 

Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  Worcester.  —  His  speech  on  National 
Education  ;  and  a  gold-piece,  coined  by  the  Mormons  of  Utah. 

Thomas  Kirkbrlde,  M.!D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Report  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  1870. 

Rev.  William  H.  Sanford,  Worcester.  —  His  twentieth  anniver- 
sary Sermons,  preached  in  Boylston,  Mass.,  October,  1852. 

Rev.  A.  JuDSON  Rich,  Brookfield,  Mass. — His  historical  dis- 
course, delivered  on  occasion  of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  Congregational  Church,  and  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  Sunday  School,  in  Westminster,  Mass.,  Sept.  9, 
1868. 
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Mr.  E.  Beaman  Rick,  West  Boylaton.  — Commemorative  a 

of  tiie  Seini-Cenleimial  Anuivereaiy  of  the  Sabbath-School  ut 
West  Boyhton,  Mass.,  June  16,  1868. 

Hon.  Charixs  Devens,  Jr.,  Worcester Tlie  two   Springfield 

editions  of  the  "  Correspondence  of  MesBre.  Darid  Dudley  Field 
and  EhidJey  Field,  of  the  New  York  Bar,  with  Mr.  Samuel 
Bowles,  of  the  Springfield  Republican." 

Hoa  Joseph  T.  Woodwauh,  Augusta,  Me. — Fourth  Report  of 
the  CommiBsioners  of  Fisheries  of  the  State  of  Maine. 

Harrt  H.  Edeb,  Esq.,  Charlestown. — Annual  election  Sermon, 
January  4,  1871  ;  with  an  Appendix  by  Mr.  Edea,  on  the  elec- 
tion sermons  of  MassachuaettA. 

Davip  G.  Brintos,  M.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— Four  of  his  Mono- 
graphs,  viz :  "  Contributions  to  a  Grammar  of  the  Miiskokee 
Language,"  "National  Legend  of  the  Chata-Muskokee  Tribes," 
"Ancient  Phonetic  Alphabet  of  Yucatan,"  and  "The  Arawack 
Language  of  Guiana,  in  its  Liuguistic  and  Ethnological  Rela- 
tions." Also,  Byington's  grammar  of  the  Choctaw  Language, 
edited  by  Dr.  Brinton  ;  and  Actes  de  la  Socifeti  Pldlologique, 
Vol.  1,  No.  3. 

Mrs.  S,  F.  WooDHDi.i,  Bangor,  Me. — A  newspaper  account  of 
the  Bangor  Centennial.  1869. 

William  Laittos,  Esq.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  — Various  news- 
papers, containing  historical  matter. 

Hon.  John  Carter  Brown,  Providence,  R.  I. — Catalogue  of 
Books  relating  to  North  and  South  America,  in  the  Library  of 
John  Carter  Brown,  of  Prorideiice,  R.  I.  j  with  notes  by  John 
RuBsell  Bartlett,  Part  IIL  1701  to  1800,  vols.  1  and  2. 

Thcbtees  of  HfNG ham  Prune  Libkahy.  —  Hon.  Thomas  Russell's 
Dedication  AddresB,  with. an  appendix. 

The  N.  E.  Histohip-Gene  a  logical  Societt.  —  Quarter-Century 
Anniversary  Discourse,  by  K«v.  Edmund  F.  Slafter ;  and  their 
Register  as  issued. 

The  Vermont  Dairymen's  Association. — Their  Transactions  for 
1869-70. 

The  PHiLAUEtPHiA  Libhaht  Company.— Their  List  of  Books 
added  July,  1870,  to  January,  1871. 
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The  Hartford  Youxg  Men*s  Ikstittte. — Their  thirty-eecond 
Annual  Reiwrt. 

Library  of  Congress. — Report  for  1870. 

The  Ohio  State  Library.  —  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Comiuissioners. 

The  Peabody  IxsTrrtTE,  Baltimore,  Md.  —  Proceedings  on  the 
announcement  of  the  death  of  Hon.  John  Pendleton  Kennedy. 

Maine  State  Library.  —  Report  for  the  year  1871. 

The  Mercantile  Library  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Priced  List 
of  8uq)lus  works. 

Trustees  of  the  New  Bedford  Free  Library. — Their  nine- 
teenth Annual  Report. 

The  New  England  Society  of  Orange.  —  Their  Constitution 

and  Bv-Laws. 

« 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Lont>on. — Their  Journal, 
Vol.  XXXIX. ;  and  Proceedings,  Vol.  XIV.,  Nos.  1  to  5. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Lont>on. — Their  Transactions,    . 
Vol.  XLII.  ;  and  Proceedings,  Vol.  IV.,  No.  8. 

The  Imperial  Commission  of  ARciiiEOLOOY,  St^  Petersburg. 
—  Their  Report  for  the  ye^  1868. 

The  Iowa  Historical  Society.  —  Theii*  Antials,  Vol.  VIIL,  No.  4, 
and  Vol.  IX.,  No.  1. 

The  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History.  —  Tlieir  Proceedings 
Vol.  XIII.  pp.  79. 

The  Minnesota  Historical  Society  —  Their  Collections,  Vol. 
III.,  Pait  I. ;  and  Annual  Report  for  the  year  1870. 

The  American  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadel- 
phia.—  Their  Proceedings,  Nos.  2  and  3,  for  1870. 

The  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  the  City  of 
New  York. — Their  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  1870;  and 
Accession  List,  March  9  to  December  14,  1870. 

The  Peabody  Academy  of  Science.  —  Second  and  third  annual 
Reports  of  the  Tiiistees  for  the  years  1869  and  1870. 

The   New   Jersey    Historical   Society.  —  Their   Proceedings, 

Vol.  II.,  No.  2,  Second  Seiies. 
The  Canadian  Institute. — Canadian  Journal,  Vol.  XII.,  No.  6. 
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The  Mercantile   Librart   AaaociATiON,   of   SaD    Francisco.  — 

Their  Reports  for  the  years  186S,  1869,  auil  1870. 
The  Massachusetts  Hokticultcbal  Societx. — Tht'ir  Transac- 

dons  for  the  year  1870. 
TuE  Vekmokt  Historical  Societt. — Their  Colleetions,  Vol.  1 ; 

and  Proceedings  for  October  and  November,  1870. 
WoRCESTEU  County  Free  Institute  oy  Industrial  Science. — 

Tbeir  first  Annual  Catalogue. 
State  Historical  SociETif,  of  Wisconsin. — Annual  Address  by 

Hon,  Charles  I.  Walker,  of  Detroi%  1871. 
The  Providence  ATiiEN,.«rM.  — Tliirty-fifth  Annual  Report, 
The  CoNNEcncuT  AcADEMr   Of  Arts  and    Sciences. — Their 

Transactions,  Vol.  11.,  Part  I. 
The   Essex  Institute. — Their  Historical  Collections,  Vol.   S., 

Parts  II.  and  III. ;  Bulletin,  Vol.  1,  Nos.  2  and  4,  Vol.  2,  Nos. 

4,  7,  8,  9  ;  and  "To-day,"  a  paper  printed  dming  the  f^  of  the 

Essex  Institute  and  Oratorio  Society,  1870. 
The  Amekican   Piiilosofuical  Socibtt. — Their  TransactiQtis,  J 

Vol.  XIV.,  Parts  I.  and  II. ;  and  Proceedings,  Nos.  84  and  86.  ] 
The  Connecticut  Historical  SooiETr. — Their  CoUeotions,  VoL  I 

H. 
The  S11.A8  BiioNSON  Library,  WaterbdJy,  Conn. — Catalogue  of! 

the  Library,  1870. 
The  MEitcA.vmjt  Library  Association,  of  Boston. — Indes  to  | 

the  Catalogue  of  Books,  1869. 
Mr.    E.    Steioer,  New   York.  — "  Lilerarischer   Monntsberifht," 

Vol.  2,  Nos.  5  and  6. 
J.   B.   LirrmcoTT  &   Co.,   Philadelphia,   Pa.  —  Their    Monthly  J 

Bulletin. 
Charles  Scribneb  &  Co.,  New  York.  —  "The  Book  Buyer." 
The  Amehicas  Peace  Society. — Advocate  of  Peace,  OotobeTi  ^ 

1870,  to  January,  1871. 
The  Editors  of  the  Jocrxal  op  Numismatics.  — Their  Journal  ] 

as  issued 
Proprietoe  of  the  Worcester  Pali.adicm. — Two  sets  of  the  J 

paper  for  1870. 
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Boston  Public  Ldbbart. — Nos.  15  and  16  of  their  Bulletin. 

Proprietors  op  the  Worcester  Daily  and  Weekly  Gazette. 
—  Their  papers  as  issued. 

Proprietors  op  the  Massachusetts  Weekly  Spy.  —  Their  paper 
as  issued. 

Proprietors  op    the  Fitchburg   Sentinel. — Their  paper   as 
issued. 

Proprietors  op  the  Boston  Semi-Weekly  Advertiser.  —  Their 
paper  as  issued.. 

Proprietor  op  the  Barrb  Gazette.  — The  paper  as  issued. 

Proprietor  op  the  Golden  Age. — The  paper  as  issued. 


APPENDIX 


The  following  statement  of  some  of  the  points  in  Dr.  Jarvis's 
paper  on  imniigration  was  not  received  in  season  to  )>rint  with  the 
account  of  proceedings  at  the  meeting.  The  Committee  of  Publi- 
cation were  exi)ccting  an  abstract  of  the  pai)er  to  be  printed  by 
itself;  but  are  disap))ointed  in  this  anticipation  m  consequence  of 
a  proposed  publication  of  the  entire  article  elsewhere. 

No  ofBcial  notice  was  taken  Dor  record  made  of  the 
number  of  foreigners  who  came  to  the  United  States,  pre- 
vious to  October  1,  1811).  From  that  time,  the  law  of 
Congress  required,  that  all  who  landed  at  the  sea  and  lake 
ports  should  be  entered  at  the  custom  houses  and  reported 
to  the  government. 

The  numbers  of  those  who  airived,  previous  to  October  1, 
1819,  have  been  very  variously  estimated  by  different 
writers. 

The  numbers  reported  by  the  custom  house  officers  are 
undoubtedly  correct  as  far  as  they  go ;  but  they  include 
only  those  who  came  by  sea  and  by  lake.  Besides  these, 
there  were  others  who  came  by  land  across  the  northern 
and  north  eastern  border  from  the  British  Provinces.  Of 
these  the  Government  took  no  notice,  and  they  were  not 
reported.  In  some  instances,  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
law,  passengers  escaped  the  notice  of  the  custom  house 
officers,  or  these  officials  neglected  to  report  them. 
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The  numbers  o^  these  immigrants  who  were  not  offidalljf  j 
reportetl,  sint-e  1819,  have  alau  beeii  niatters  of  TuriouS'l 
estimate. 

Dr.  Jarvis  had  esaiiiiiied  all  the  a(^c(>StiihlL'  authorities  oo  ] 
this  subject,  the  British  emigration  repoi-ts  from   1(S15 
lSf)8,  the  Canadian  immigration  reports,  and  those  of  the 
United  States  from  1820,  the  statements  of  the  number  of 
foreigners  living  in  Ouiada  and  the  other  British  North  , 
American  jiroviuces,  at  the  time  of  thi^ir  several  eeusuaes.   I 
From  these  examinations  and    comparisons,   Dr.   J.   con- 
cluded that  Seybert  was  correct  in  supposing  that  120,U00 
immigrants  came  between  ITi'O  and  1810.  and  that  Prof.  ( 
Tucker  was  correct  in  supposing  that  50,000  camo  iu  thel 
period  1790  to  1800,  70,000  between  1800  and  1810,  i 
114,000  iu  the  next  decade,  1810  to  1820. 

The  numlters  of  the  natives  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland  andl 
other  European  countries,  who  emigrated  to  the  British  1 
North  American  provinces,  exceeded  the  numbers  of  these  1 
people  who  appeared,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  several'J 
censuses  of  these  colonies,  together  with  the  probable  4 
number  Mho  had  died.  This  excess  is  supposed  to  have  J 
come  to'  the  United  States. 

The  number  of  natives  of  the  British  Provinces  found  ia  J 
the  United  States  in  1850  and  1860  were  in  excess  of  thoae'l 
who  were  stated,  by  the  immigration  reports,  to  havd'] 
arrived  previous  to  those  eninuerations,  together  with  those  I 
who  had  died,  in  the  interval  between  tlicir  arrival  and  the  ' 
censuses.  i 

The  Europeans  and  British  provmcials,  who  came  across  i 
the  border,  through  luid  from  Canada  aud  New  Brunswick, 
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from  181G  to  June  1,  1860,  amounted  to  3il5,127,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Jarvis'  calculations. 

The  three  classes  of  immigrants  were : 

1.  Those  who  arrived  previous  to  October  1,  1819, 
estimated. 

2.  Those  who  came  across  the  border,  unknown  to 
custom  house  officers,  but  calcuhited. 

3.  Those  who  entered  at  the  custom  houses  and  were 
report(Hl  to  the  Government.  The  whole  amounted  to 
2,827,273,  at  the  time  of  the  seventh  census,  June  1,  1850, 
and  to  5,51)3,768  at  the  date  of  the  eighth  census,  in  1860. 

Deducting  from  these  the  number  of  probable  deaths,  at 
the  annual  rate  of  2.4  per  cent,  from  1790  to  1850,  and 
2.625  per  cent,  from  1850  to  1860,  leaves  the  number  of 
foreigners  2,240,536  found  by  the  census  in  1850,  and 
4,136,175  found  in  1860,  within  a  small  fraction. 

Another  point  considered  was  the  theory  that  American 
families  are  running  out,  by  a  gradual  diminution  of  the 
number  of  children,  and  that  more  prolitic  foreign  families 
are  taking  their  place.  This  view  Dr.  ^arvis  aimed  to 
refute. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


ANNUAL  MEETING,  OCT.  21,  1871,  AT  THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE 

SOCIETY,  IN  WORCESTER. 


Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Records  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  accepted. 

Bev.  Edward  E.  Hale  read  the  report  of  the  Council. 

S.  F.  Haven,  Esq.,  Librarian,  and  Nathaniel  Paine, 
Esq.,  Treasurer,  submitted  their  annual  reports. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  B.  F.  Thomas,  these  reports  were 
accepted,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Publication,  to 
be  printed  at  their  discretion. 

After  the  reading  of  the  report  of  the  Council,  Rev.  R. 

C.   Waterston,  of  Boston,  offered    some   suggestions  in 

regard  to  the  failure  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  to  discover  the 

Bay  of  San  Francisco.     There  were  several  reasons  why 

Drake  should  fail  to  pass  the  Golden  Gate  and  enter  that 

magnificent  bay.     It  could  not  readily  be  discovered  by  one 

sailing  by  at  some  distance  from  the  coast;   and,  as  the 

wind  much  of  the  time  blows  towards  the  coast,  navigation 

is  precarious,  and  navigators  would  avoid  approaching  the 

coast  too  nearly  without  special  reason  for  doing  so.     At 

any  rate,  it  is  now  generally  thought  that  Drake  did  not 

enter  the  bay  of  San  Francisco. 

Hon.  Charles  Sumneb  suggested,  that  even  had  Sir 
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Francis  discovered  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  he  might  well 
have  been  restrained  from  entering  it,  by  considerations  of 
delicacy  towards  the  Spanish  Government,  who  claimed 
jurisdiction  there. 

Mr.  Sumner  then  spoke  of  the  idea  suggested  in  the 
report  of  the  Council,  that  the  Pacific  would  be  our  Med- 
iterranean  sea,  and   said   the   unity   of  European   capital 
renders   it  doubtful  if  the  United  States  ever  regains  its 
power  on   the  Atlantic  ocean,  and   it  must   improve  its 
opportunity  in  the  other  direction.     The  Pacific  is  essen- 
tially ours,  and  it  is  of  vast  importance  that  all  our  rights 
there  be  jealously  guarded  and  defended.     In  this  connec- 
tion, he  said  he  anticipated  a  time  when  the   Sandwich 
Islands  will  become  a  part  of  the  jurisdiction  of  this  coun- 
try, as  our  half-way-house  to  China  and  Japan.     In  this 
view,  the  Pacific,  he  said,  is  to  be  to  us  the  great  middle 
sea  of  the  world.      He  spoke  also  of  the  high  degree  of 
intelligence  of  the  Japanese,  and  the  ease  and  industry  with 
which  they  apply  themselves  to  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge, and  of  the  great  importance  of  developing  fully  our 
international  relations  with  that  people.     He  also  called 
attention  to  Furlani's  map,  of  1574,  on  which  Behring's 
straits,  the  succession  of  Islands,  and  the  outline  of  the 
coast  in  that  vicinity,  are  quite  correctly  delineated,  while 
we  have  no  history  of  these  straits  earlier  than  1727,  the 
year  of  Behring's  discovery. 

Mr.  Deane,  of  Cambridge,  said  he  was  not  sure  that 
Drake  would  be  deterred  from  entering  San  Francisco  Bay 
even  if  he  were  certain  that  the  Spaniards  had  explored 
so  far  north  at  that  time.  But  wherever  the  "con- 
venient  and  fit   harbour"   may  have    been    which   Drake 


entered,  in  latitude  38^  or  38^  30',  he  there  took  possession 
of  the  coast  in  the  name  of  her  Majesty,  and  called  it  "Mew 
Albion."  He  had  entered  the  Pacific  through  the  straits  of 
Magellan,  and,  pursuing  his  way  north,  pillaged  the  Spanish 
ships  moored  in  the  harbors  along  the  coast.  Fearing  to 
return  the  way  he  came,  with  his  large  treasure,  he  still 
went  north,  in  hopes  of  finding  a  passage  through  to  the 
Atlantic,  corresponding  to  that  by  which  he  came.  Disap- 
pointed here,  he  finally  struck  across  the  Pacific,  and 
completed  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe.  Arriving  in 
England  in  1580,  the  Spanish  minister  (as  England  and 
Spain  were  then  at  peace),  protested  against  the  conduct  of 
Drake.  He  demanded  that  Drake's  ill-gotten  treasure 
should  be  restored ;  and  he  contended  likewise  that  the 
English  were  infringing  the  Spanish  claim,  in  sailing  in 
those  seas.  The  English  government,  in  their  answer  to 
the  latter  claim,  made  this  important  declaration,  namely, 
that  they  could  not  acknowledge  the  Spanish  right  to  all 
that  country,  either  by  donation  from  the  pope,  or  from 
their  having  touched  here  and  there  upon  those  coasts,  built 
cottages,  and  given  names  to  a  few  places  ;  that  this,  by  the 
Law  of  Nations,  could  not  hinder  other  princes  from  freely 
navigating  those  seas,  and  transporting  colonies  to  those 
parts  where  the  Spaniards  do  not  inhabit ;  that  prescription 
without  possession,  availed  nothing.  A  full  account  of  this 
may  be  seen  in  Camden's  History  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Whether  England,  in  her  intercourse  with  other  nations  has 
always  been  true  to  the  important  principle  here  declared, 
may  be  seriously  questioned.* 


•The  passage  from  Camden  referred  to  by  Mr,  Deane  is  a«  follows: — **Don 
Bernardiue  de  Mendoza,  the  Spaniard's  Embassadour  in  England,  sUirmiug 
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Mr.  Haven  called  attention  to  a  correspondence  he  had 
recently  had  with  Mr.  Horace  Davis,  a  meml>er  of  this 
Society,  on  the  subject  of  the  discovery  of  a  supposed 
wrecked  ship  on  the  desert  of  California.  This  was  alleged 
to  have  been  seen  in  the  Colorado  Desert,  forty  miles  north 
of  Fort  Yuma,  in  a  spot  which  is  watery  and  inaccessible, 
at  least  during  [)ortions  of  the  year.  A  party  which  went 
out  for  the  purpose  of  solving  the  mystery,  could  approach 
the  object  no  nearer  than  four  miles,  on  account  of  the 
mud.  The  subject  has  been  discussed  in  the  newspapers 
and  by  the  California  Academy  of  Science.  Mr.  Davis 
forwarded  extracts  from  these  discussions,  and  in  his  last 
letter  gave  the  result  of  a  well  prepared  expedition  to  the 


hereat,  very  earnestly  demanded  the  goods  again  of  the  Queen,  complaining  of 
the  English  for  sailing  in  the  Indian  Ocean ;  to  whom  this  answer  was  given : 
That  the  Spaniards,  by  their  hard  dealing  with  the  English,  whom  they  had 
prohibited  commerce,  contrary  to  the  Law  of  Nations,  hud  drawn  these  mis- 
chiefs upon  themselves.  That  Drake  should  be  forthcoming  to  answer  accord- 
ing to  law,  if  he  were  convicted  by  good  evidence  and  testimony  to  have  com- 
mitted anything  against  Law  and  Kight.  That  those  Goods  were  laid  by 
purposely  that  sutisfaclion  might  be  in>ide  to  the  Spaniard,  though  the  Queen 
had  spent  a  greater  sunnne  of  money  than  Drake  had  brought  in  against  those 
rebels  whom  the  Spuniuni  had  raised  and  encouraged  against  her,  both  in  Ire- 
land and  England.  Moreover,  she  understood  not  why  her  or  any  other  Prince's 
subjects  should  be  <iebarred  from  the  Indies,  which  she  could  not  i>er8uade 
herself  the  Spaniard  had  any  just  title  to,  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome's  Donation, 
(in  whom  she  acknowledged  no  prerogative,  much  less  authority,  in  such 
cases,  so  as  to  lay  any  tie  ujmn  Princes  which  owed  him  no  olK^dience  or  observ- 
ance, or  as  it  were  to  infeoft'e  the  Spaniard  in  that  new  world,  and  invest  him 
with  tl]e  possession  Ihentof),  nor  yet  by  any  other  claim,  than  as  they  had 
touched  here  and  there  upon  the  coasts,  built  cottages,  and  given  names  to 
a  river  or  a  cape;  which  things  cannot  entitle  tliem  to  a  propriety.  So  that 
this  donation  of  that  which  is  another  man's,  which  is  of  no  validity  in  law,  and 
this  imaginary  propriety,  cannot  hinder  other  I*rinces  from  trading  into  those 
countreys,  and,  without  breach  of  the  I^avv  of  Nations,  from  transporting 
colonies  into  tho>e  parts  thereof  where  the  Spaniards  inhabit  not  (forasmuch  as 
Prescription  without  l*o^'<es>ion  is  little  worth),  neither  from  freely  navigating 
that  vast  ocean,  seeing  the  use  of  the  sea  and  air  is  common  to  all.  Neither 
can  a  title  to  the  ocean  belong  to  any  people  or  private  persons;  forasmuch  as 
neither  nature  nor  publit*  uscand  custome  permitteth  any  possession  thereof." — 
( (Jamden's  HiHory  <>/  England.    English  translation,  London,  IGSS.  p.  265.) 
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locality.     The  appearance  of  a  ship  had  proved  to  be  an 
ocular  deception. 

Hon.  John  D.  Baldwin,  of  Worcester,  said : 

Mr.  Pkesidknt  : — I  have  listened  with  mu(?h  interest  to  the 
paper  read  by  Mr.  Ilale,  and,  also,  to  the  remarks  on  that  part  of 
it  to  which  attention  has  been  called  by  the  several  spoakors.  I 
heard  with  s))ecial  satisfaction  the  suggestion  that  mesisnres  should 
be  t-iiken  to  secure  such  communication  wdth  Japan  as  w^ould  make 
important  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  that  part  of  the  world. 
It  seems  to  me  very  desirable,  also,  to  secure  similar  commimica- 
tion  wdth  all  the  more  imi)ortant  points  in  the  island  world  of  the 
Pacific.  The  discover}'  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  discover}-  of  America,  that  we  may  properly 
associate  inquiries  concerning  the  ethnolog}'  and  archaeology  of 
this  continent  with  those  relating  to  the  Pacific  world.  1  say 
archcBology,  for  the  Pacific  Islands  have  their  archieology,  their 
antiquities,  which  suggest  an  ancient  history  of  that  part  of  the 
globe,  concerning  which  we  have  no  definite  knowledge,  and  of 
which  nothing  remains  save  a  few^  suggestive  traces. 

In  ever}'  part  of  that  widely  extended  island  world,  from  the 
Marquesas  Islands,  at  the  east,  to  the  Ladrones,  at  the  west,  there 
are  very  noticeable  ruins  which  are  monuments  of  a  higher  con- 
dition of  life  than  that  now  prevalent  among  its  inhabitants. 
Some  of  them  have  been  observed  by  exi)lorers;  but  they  are  little 
known,  and  their  significance  has  never  been  cjirefully  considered. 
An  educiited  and  very  intelligent  gentleman,  who  has  resided 
many  yeai*s  on  one  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  made  extensive 
voyages  among  the  othera,  says  to  me  in  a  letter,  enclosing  some 
account  of  archaeological  exjilorations  in  the  Pacific:  ''These 
researches  are  not  very  minute,  but  they  will  indicate  that  tliere  is 
a  vast  field  ready  for  ex|>loration,  in  the  Pacific,  as  well  as  in 
Central  Americ^i  and  Egypt."  A  correspondent  at  Sydney  speaks 
in  a  similar  strain  of  the  Pacific  Island  antiquities ;  and  I  have 
receive<l  from  Sydney,  drawings  of  some  of  these  ruins  which  are 
unknown  to  archaeologists.  They  were  made  by  an  intelligent 
English  shipmaster,  who  has  passed  nmch  of  his  life  among  these 
islands.     In  this  connection,  it  is  very  suggestive  that  dialects  of 
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till' Malay  language  are  founil  everywhere  among  the  islands  of  the 
Faeitiu  worlil,  having  been  traced  as  far  in  this  direction  as  Easter 
Island.  We  necij  to  know  the  ancient  history  of  Polynesia  to 
onderBtand  clearly  how  this  speech  was  bo  dllTusL-d  ae  to  become 
established  in  every  part  of  it.  Probably  its  ancient  history 
would  include  some  chapters  in  the  history  of  that  great  Malayan 
eni]>ire,  wliich  £1  Masudi  described,  a  thousand  years  ago,  and 
which  the  Portuguese  found  in  the  last  age  of  its  decline,  wliea 
they  first  sailed  tfl  India. 

The  modern  history  of  the  Pacific  now  begins  j  but  it  has  had 
another  liiatory  which  pi-eoeded  our  discovery  of  that  ocean.  The 
prominence  of  the  Malays  In  that  earlier  history  is  indicated,  not 
oidy  by  tiaces  of  the  wide  extent  of  llieir  enterjirise  and  influence, 
but  also  by  the  natural  supeiiority  of  this  race  to  all  others  in 
Polynesia  and  EiisttTu  Asia.  It  is  tlieir  Malay  blood  which  makes 
the  Japanese  so  superior  to  the  Chinese.  But  tlus  subject  furnishes 
material  for  an  extended  discussion,  which  would  be  out  of  place  J 
iu  seconding  the  mo^on  to  accept  and  refer  these  reports. 


The  Society  then  proceeded  to  ballot  for  Preaident,  and 
Rev.  George  S.  Paine  and  Edward  L.  Davis,  Esq.,  wi 
appointed  a  committee  to  receive,  sort  and  count  the  ballots. 

Hon.  Stephen  S.iLi8BURv  was  unanimously  oleuted. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  Judge  Thomas,  Col.  Davi8, 
and  Hon.  E.  ToiutEY,  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  list  of 
Vice-Presidents,  Councillors,  and  other  OtHcers,  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Society. 

The  following  list  having  been  reported,  was  iimuiimously 
adojjted  by  a  yea  and  nay  yote. 

Vice-Presidents. 
Hon.   BEN.IAMIN  F.  Thomas,  LL.D.,  Boston, 
James  Lenox,  Esq.,  New  York. 
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Council. 
Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  LL.D.,  Worcester, 
Hon.  Nathaniel  B.  Siiurtleff,  M.D.,  Boston, 
Charles  Folsom,  Esq.,  Cambridge, 
Samuel  F.  Haven,  Esq.,  Worcester, 
Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  Boston, 
Joseph  Sargent,  M.D.,  Worcester, 
Charles  Deane,  LL.D.,  Cambridge, 
Rev.  Seth  Sweetser,  D.D.,  Worcester, 
Hon.  Richard  Frothingham,  Charlostown, 
Hon.  Henry  Chapin,  Worcester. 

Secretary/  of  Foreign  Correspondence. 
Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  LL.D.,  Boston. 

Secretary  of  Domestic  Correspondence. 
Hon.  Emory  Washburn,  LL.D.,  Cambridge. 

Recording  Secretary. 
Col.  John  D.   Washburn,  Worcester. 

Treasurer. 
Nathaniel  Paine,  Esq.,  Worcester. 

Committee  of  Publication. 
Samuel  F.  Haven,  Esq.,  Worcester. 
Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  Boston. 
Charles  Deane,  LL.D.,  Cambridge. 

Auditors. 
Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  LL.D.,  Worcester, 
Hon.  Ebenezer  Torrey,  Fitchburg. 


The  President  then  read  the  following  letter  from  Hon.  n 
Robert  C.  Wiathiop  :— 

BiiOOKT.isE,  12(A  October,  1871. 
Hod.  STEnHEs  Saijsbuhy, 

Preat.  Am.  Antlq.   Saclefy. 

Dkar  Met  Phesident:     I  regret  ainoerely  that  I  am  obliged  to   ' 
go  to  New  York  next  week,  and  shall  thus  be  prevented  &x)m 
attending  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Antiquarian  Society. 

I  did  not  ful  tu  write  to  a  friend  iu  Roue,  many  months  ago, 
a^eealily  to  your  request,  iji  the  hope  of  obtaining  for  the  Society 
Bome  aecount  of  the  int<.<reBtiQg  diBuoveries  whic)i   have  been 
made  by  the  recent  ekploratjona  in  and  abont  tlie  eternal  city.     I 
regret  to  say  that  my  sitooess  has  not  yet  answered  yoor  expecta-    I 
tions  or  my  own.      I  ^an  able,   liowever,  to  send  yon,  for  the  I 
Society's  libraiy,  three  pamphletn,  which  have  been  kindly  pro- J 
cured  for  me  by  my  friend  and  relative,  Mr.  J.  Clinton  Hookef)  T 
the  banker,  at  Rome. 

Tlie  eavlieat  in  dat«  la  a  Memoir  of  the  Monunienta  and  other  1 
anti(|iiilits  iliscovtred  at  Orttiunt,  by  Visconti,  one  of  our  foreigo 
members,  who  has  now  the  title  of  the  Baron  Visi^onti. 

The  seooud,  in  several  parts,  is  a  description  of  some  of  the 
recent  discoveries  iu  Rome,  by  Signer  Radolfo  A  Lanciani. 

The  third  is  a  Memoir  of  the  excavations  of  the  "Terme  (K 
Novato,"  and  other  places  in  Rome,  by  Signor  Augelo  Pellegrini, 
published  during  the  last  year. 

Tbey  are  all  in  the  Italian  language,  and  retpiire  more  careM  , 
study  than  I  have  been  able  to  give  them,  duriug  the  two  or  tliree  d 
days  since  they  reached  me,  in  oi-der  to  judge  of  their  contents. 

None  of  them  embrace  the  moat  recent  and  moat  intereatingi 
discoveries,  of  which  we  had  at^counts  in  tlie  newspapers  a  fe*  " 
months  ago,  and  of  which  you  were  so  anxious  to  procure  descrip- 
tions. Should  I  receive  these  latt«r  deecriptions  in  reply  to  m3r 
request,  I  shall  gladly  communicate  them  to  you  hereafter,  Meao- 
time,  believe  me,  with  best  wishes  for  the  Society  and  great  regard 
for  its  President, 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

aOBT.C.  WTNTHROP. 
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The  President  said,  in  explanation  of  tbia  letter,  that  a 
few  days  before  the  first  of  February  last,  a  tomb  was  found 
in  excavatiug  near  the  Porto  Salaria,  in  Rome,  which  had  an 
alto  relievo  of  a  boy,  with  one  hand  raised,  as  in  declama- 
tion, and  holding  a  book  in  the  other  hand,  and  an  inscrip- 
tion, stating  that  in  the  94th  year  of  the  christian  era  Quin- 
tus  Sulpicius  Maximus,  aged  eleven  years,  five  months,  con- 
tended for  the  prize  of  poetry  with  fifty-two  professed  Greek 
poets,  and  obtained  the  honor;  and  to  remove  suspicion  of 
his  honesty  and  of  his  being  assisted,  be  gave  also  extem- 
poraneous poetry.  It  was  no  small  achievement  to  obtain 
such  a  prize  in  the  days  when  Juvenal,  Martial,  Tacitus  and 
the  younger  Pliny  lived  and  wrote.  Baron  Viscouti,  who 
has  cordially  accepted  membership  iu  this  Society,  bad 
charge  of  these  excavations,  and  has  expressed  the  opinion 
that  this  archieological  discovery  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant and  beautiful  of  our  epoch.  Aud  he  adds  that  this 
happy  discovery  has  brought  hack  from  unmerited  oblivion 
the  noble  memory  of  this  illustrious  boy,  who  was  the  pre- 
decessor of  Petrarch  and  Tasso,  in  receiving  the  poetical 
crown  at  the  capital.  By  it  we  see  that  at  the  Agone 
Capitolini  was  repeated  the  custom  of  the  solemn  crown- 
ing of  poets  on  this  famous  hill. 

This  interesting  incident  was  the  occasion,  but  not  the 
principal  object,  of  this  attempt  to  obtain  a  communication 
from  Baron  Visconti,  who  has  made  himself  illustrious,  by 
his  zeal  and  good  judgment  in  bringing  to  light  the  marvels 
of  the  buried  history  of  Rome,  not  less  thau  by  his  learn- 
ing. Without  expecting  from  him  any  details,  it  would  be 
most  desirable  to  enrich  the  publications  of  this  Society 
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with  ft  statemont  of  bis  opiuiOD  of  what  we  have  had  and 
what  we  uiiiy  hope  from  this  source. 

The  following  letter  to  the    President,   from    Prof,    E.  ; 
Salisbury,  was  also  read  : 

Mv  Deak  Sib  :  In  comijliance  with  your  suggestion,  thai,  while 
in  Loiiddii,  on  ray  visit  lo  England,  I  aliould  emleavor  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  Spectator,  as  originally  published,  and  report  upon 
the  form  in  which  it  appeared,  an  to  paper,  typography,  and  so 
forth,  I  applied  to  a  book  collector,  and  gave  liiin  a  atandhig  order 
by  which  I  hope  in  time  to  be  able  to  present  a  copy  of  thai 
original  edition  to  the  library  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society.  But,  meanwhile,  I  send  you  the  result  of  my  cxamina-  , 
tion  of  the  only  copy  preserved  in  the  Bntiah"  Museum,  purchased 
so  late  as  November,  1850,  of  which  the  advertisement  was 
follows  ;  "  Spectator ;  the  original  edition  published  in  D^f 
Papers,  No.  1  to  555  inclusive ;  vol.  1  to  7  complete,  with  vol.  8, 
several  papers  of  which  are  deficient,  the  whole  bound  in  one  vol., 
1711-14." 

1.  TYPOGRAPHY  AND  PAPER. 

Each  day's  issue  is  a  single  folio  leiif  of  rather  thin  but  by  no 
means  coarse  paper,  thougli  soiue  numbei's  are  on  coarser  paper 
than  others.  The  printing  is  iu  double  columns.  The  type  used  J 
for  all  but  advertisements  is  small  i>ica  leaded,  with  clear  imprint ; 
that  of  the  advertisements  is  brerier,  less  clear.  In  some  later 
numbei's,  the  leading  is  omitted,  and  smaller  ty^ie  is  substituted  for 
the  small  pica.  The  length  of  the  )>rintcd  page  is  not  uniform, 
but  varies  from  8J  to  nearly  13  inches,  (some  leaves  are  doubled 
up  in  the  binding  of  the  volume  examined).  The  width,  includ- 
ing both  columns,  is  6j  inches.  Tiie  width  of  the  margin  could  ( 
not  be  determined,  on  a<icount  of  the  binder's  trimming. 


2.  EDITING  AND  PUBLICATION. 

Each  number  up  to  655  is  marked  by  a  Koman  numeral,  the 
later  ones  by  Arabic  numerals,  with  the  month,  day,  and  year 
added.    The  numbei-s  came  out  tirom  the  firat  on  each  week  day, 
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regularly,  until  Saturday,  Dec.  6,  1712,  after  which  there  was  an 
intennission  till  Friday,  June  18,  1714,  when  the  eighth  volume 
was  begun  with  number  556,  **to  be  continued  eveiy  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday,"  and,  accordingly,  in  number  557,  aft;er 
the  motto,  the  following:  "From  Friday,  June  18th,  to  Monday, 
June  21  St."  In  later  numbein?,  the  year,  month,  and  day  of  the 
week  of  each  are  simply  given  as  at  first.  The  earliest  reference 
to  any  putting  of  numbers  together  to  form  sets,  is  in  number  85, 
for  June  7,  1711,  where  we  read:  "Compleat  Setts  of  this  Paper 
for  the  Month  of  May  are  tjj  be  sold  by  JMr.  Graves  in  St.  James 
Street,  and  ]Mrs.  Ualdwin  in  Warwick  Lane,  where  also  may  be 
hjid  those  for  the  Months  of  March  and  A])ril."  In  Nos.  247  and 
248,  for  Dec.  13  and  14,  1711,  appears  this  Jidvertisement:  "There 
is  (sic)  now  printing  by  subscription  two  volumes  of  the  Specta- 
tor on  a  large  character  in  octavo  ;  the  price  of  the  two  volumes, 
well  bound  and  gilt,  two  guineas.  Those  who  are  inclined  to 
subscribe,  are  desired  to  make  their  payments  to  J.  Tonson,  book- 
seller, in  the  Strand;  the  books  being  so  near  finished,  they  will 
certainly  be  ready  for  subscribers  before  Christmas  next." 

The  first  number  marked  as  belonging  to  a  volume  is  556, 
which  is  printed  "  Vol.  VIII ;"  and  this  designation  is  continued 
to  the  end  of  the  series.  In  the  previous  number  Steele  had  said : 
"  All  the  members  of  the  imaginary  society  which  was  described 
in  my  first  ])a])er8,  having  disappeared  one  aft^r  another,  it  is  high 
time  for  the  Spectator  himself  to  go  off  the  stage,"  <fcc.  The 
continuation  of  the  ])ublication  is  ascribed  by  him  to  his  book- 
seller, in  No.  632,  as  follows  ;  "  The  love  of  symmetiy  and  order, 
which  is  natural  to  the  mind  of  man,  betrays  him  sometimes  into 
very  whimsical  fancies.  Several  epic  poets  have  religiously  fol- 
lowed Virgil  as  to  the  number  of  his  books.  I  mention  these 
great  examples  in  defence  of  my  bookseller,  who  occasioned  thb 
eighth  volume  of  the  Spectator,  because,  as  he  said,  he  thought 
seven  a  very  odd  number."  The  1st,  2d,  and  4th  volumes  of  a 
copy  of  the  first  collected  edition  of  the  Spectator,  which  once 
belonged  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  now  is  in  the  British  museum, 
were  published  in  1712 ;  the  3d,  5th,  6th  and  7th  volumes  in  1713 ; 
the  8th  volume  of  the  set,  wanting  in  this  copy,  was  published  in 
1715.  On  what  principle  the  first  seven  volumes  were  made  up, 
does  not  appear,  for  the  division  has  no  reference  to  the  date  of 
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the  original  issae ;  nor  are  there  as  many  numbers  In  one  TolnntB 

as  in  anothei',  atthniigh  there  are  about  eighty  (the  exact  tntmber 
included  in  the  first  volume)  in  each. 

The  earlier  original  Spectators  all  bore  letter  signatnree ;  and, 
in  the  concluding  number  of  tlie  7lh  vol..  Steele  explains  them  as  , 
marks  of  authorship  ;  C,  L,  I,  or  O,  indicating  Addison's  hand  j 
T  probably  points  to  Ticknell  of  Queen's  College.  Oxford,  as  the 
author ;  and  S  is  doubtless  Steele's  own  mark.  The  Spectator  was 
originally  "printed  foi-  Samuel  Buckley,  at  ibe  Dolphin,  in  Little 
Britain,  and  sold  by  A.  Baldwin,  in  Warwick  Lane."  In  No.  16, 
the  following  is  added  to  the  imprint: — "as  also  Charles  Liltie, 
perfumer,  at  the  comer  of  Beaiifort  Buildings,  in  the  Strand," 
which  thenceforward  continues  to  appear  in  most  of  the  numbers. 

8.  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Nearly  one  whole  column  of  the  second  page  of  No.  1,  is  devo- 
ted to  advertisemenlB,  which  are  eight  in  number,  all  of  books  on 
anatomy,  polilical  artlhraelic,  geography,  migration  of  birds,  civil 
government,  religion,  and  right  of  election  to  parliament.     In  No. 
S,  there  arc  no  advertisemenlB,  but  a  notification  where  they  are 
taken  in.     In  No.  3,  those  of  No.  1  reappear,  with  the  exoefition 
of  one  for  which  a  new  one  is  substituted.     In  No.  4,  there  are 
eight  new  advertisements  of  books :  the  Art  of  English  Poetry, 
Tiavels,    Bible   Commentarj-,    Trader's   Companion,    Our   Lord's 
Prayer,  the   Charge   of  Schism    against  Dissenters   Dischaiged, 
Public  Revenue.     In   No.    6,    among  llie  advertisements   is   e 
"admonition  to  the  unbaptized;"  and  in  No.  12  is  advertised,  i 
recently  published,  a  book  entitled:  "The  Great  Duty  of  fre-  1 
quenting  the  Christian  Sacrifice."     In  No.  7  is  advertised  a  work  I 
on  the  "doctrine  of  resistance  to  tyrants  though  natural  princes," 
which  may  allude  to  the  claims  of  the  Pretender.     In  No.  10,  we 
begin  to  find  advertisementsof  quite  anothersort;  for  instance,  of   i 
silk  gowns,  of  "a  very  commodious  House  to  be  I<ett,"  of  '*  Plain    ' 
Spanish  Snuff,  Light  and  Fine,"  of  "deep,  bright,  and  strong 
French  Claret  at  24s  per  dozen,"  of  "  Fine  French  Claret,  neat 
and  of  a  delicate  flavour,  at  24«  a  dozen,  bottles  and  all ;"  also  a 
notice  that  "a  parcel  of  new  Venetian  Gowtjb,  made  up,  will  be 
to  be  seen  nest  Wednesday."     In  No.   12,  is  advertised  "The 
Monthly  Weather  Paper,  being  some  Baroscopioal  Discoveries 
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from  what  part  or  parts  of  the  CompaaB  tbe  Wind  may  be  likely 
to  blow,  with  what  other  Soits  and  Alt«ratioiiB  of  the  Weather 
may  bo  eijiected  every  Day  and  Night  iu  March  1710-11.  Printed 
for  A.  Baldwin,  near  the  Oxford  Arms,  iu  Warwick  Lane ;' 
proof  that  there  were  professed  weather  prophets  in  England 
hundi'ed  and  eisty  years  ago. 

At  tbe  end  of  No.  87  appeai-s  the  following  notification  :  "  This 
is  to  give  notice  that  the  three  crilicks,  who,  last  Sunday,  settled 
the  characters  of  my  Lord  Rochester  and  BoileaUi  in  the  yard  of 
a  Coffee  Houne  in  Fuller's  Rents,  will  meet,  this  next  Sunday,  at 
the  Bame  time  and  place,  to  finish  the  merits  of  several  Dramatic 
Writers ;  and  will  also  make  an  end  of  the  nature  of  the  Trae 
Sublime," — a  quite  Addisonian  hit  at  the  settlement  of  questions 
of  reason  and  sentiment  by  appeals  to  bnile  force.  In  No.  88  are 
theatrical  advertiseraentM ;  In  89,  cosmelics ;  in  90,  "eighty-six 
right  Dutch  Tables  and  Tea  Tables  finely  painted,  brought  over 
from  Amsterdam  in  Holland ;"  in  No.  91,  the  loss  of  a  snuff-box 
is  advertised.  In  No.  377,  for  May  13,  1712,  is  advertised  "The 
EfEgie  of  His  Highness,  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  after  the  only 
original  Picture  painted  by  Sir  Grodfrey  Kneller," — the  prince 
being  then  on  a  mission  to  England,  to  endeavor  to  effect  the 
tenns  of  the  peace  which  was  signed,  that  year,  at  Uti'echt. 
These  few  specimens  of  advertisements  seemed  worthy  to  bo 
mentioned  aa  illusirative  of  the  times,  and  of  the  small  beginning§ 
of  what  now  fill  bo  many  columns  and  pages  of  our  daily  papei-8. 

I  have  thus,  my  dear  Sir,  executed  to  the  beat  of  my  ability,  the 
commission  which  you  gave  me,  and  aball  be  pleased  if  this  state- 
ment proves  of  some  little  interest  to  my  associates  of  the  Anti- 
qnarian  Society. 

Respectfully  yours, 

E.  E.  SaUSBURT, 

Hew  HiVEN,  Oct.  19,  1871. 

Having  read  tbe  letter,  the  President  spoke  on   the  sub-  I 
ject  OS  follows : 

"  I  will  oDly  add  to  the  valuable  letter  of  our  associate, 
that  so  many  objects  of  great  historical   impurtaoce  have  I 
claimed  the  attoution  of  members  of  this   society  that  tbe  | 
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cariosities  of  iintiqunrian  lore  Lave  ceased  ti)  be  prominent 
aniougouracquisitious.  The  subject  of  Dr.  Salisbury's  letter 
bii3  the  most  desirable  qimlities  of  au  antiquarian  treasure; 
in  its  rarity,  iuasmuch  as  some  of  our  boat  scholars  have 
no  knowledge  of  its  original  form,  and  the  British  Museum 
did  Dot  obtain  a  copy  until  the  year  1850;  in  its  intrin- 
sic value,  as  the  most  brilliant  specimen  of  the  literature  of 
the  time  of  Queen  Anne ;  as  the  founder  aud  the  exempl&r 
of  a  new  vehicle  of  thought  and  discussion  ;  and  as  the  key- 
note of  the  sweetest  music  of  the  English  tongue," 

Hon.  George  F.  IIoar  said  he  had  been  led,  by  his 
interest  in  the  researches  of  our  associate,  Mr.  Deane,  to 
visit  the  burial  place  of  Capt.  Joliu  Smith,  at  St.  Sepulchre's 
church,  London,  during  the  past  summer.  He  found  *'on 
the  south  side  of  the  Quii-e,"  the  place  stated  in  the  edition 
of  Stow's  "Survey  of  London,"  published  in  l(i33,  two  ■ 
years  after  Smith's  death,  a  grey  stone  which  forms  a  part 
of  the  Hoor  of  a  cross  aisle  which  passes  from  side  to  side 
pf  the  church;  immediately  in  front  of  the  front  row  of 
pews.  This  stone  is  abont  fiye  feet  in  length.  At  the  end 
which  lies  close  to  the  pew  is  a  rude  carving  of  three 
human  heads,  undoubtedly  representing  the  three  Turks' 
heads  of  Smith's  coat  of  arms.  The  inscription  on  the 
stone  is  illegible,  though  some  traces  of  it  are  visible  about 
two-thirds  of  the  way  down  the  stone.  The  letters  are 
of  a  size  which  renders  it  nearly  certain  that  the  epitaph 
copied  in  the  edition  of  Stow,  in  1633,  could  not  have  been 
found  on  that  stone.  The  clergyman  of  the  church  was 
present  and  had  the  floor  cloth  removed  and  the  stone 
washed,  and  aided  in  the  attempt  to  decipher  the  inscrip- 
tion.    The  church  of  St.  Sepulchre's  was  destroyed  by  the 
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fire  of  16G(),  with  the  exception  of  the  tower  and  the  beau- 
tiful entrance  porch  on  the  south  side.  In  the  edition  of 
Stow  above  named,  the  inscription  is  spoken  of  as  on  a 
"table."  It  is  quite  possible  that  this  denoted  a  raised 
monument,  which  would  admit  of  an  inscription  on  the  sides 
and  ends  as  well  as  the  top,  and  that  when  this  was  injured 
by  the  fire,  the  stone  which  now  remains,  which  formed  a 
part  of  it,  may  have  been  laid  in  the  new  floor,  on  the  same 
spot.  The  three  heads  on  the  stone  and  the  correspondence 
of  the  place  with  that  named  in  the  "Survey,"  leave  no 
doubt  that  this  is  the  true  ypot  of  Smith's  burial.  It  is 
understood  that  the  records  of  the  church  were  destroyed 
by  the  fire.  Mr.  Hoar  further  said  it  had  occurred  to  him 
that  it  would  be  proper  that  this  Society  should  cause  the 
burial  place  of  the  distinguished  founder  of  the  oldest 
American  State  to  be  coitimemorated,  either  by  causing  the 
inscription  to  be  recut,  or,  what  would  be  much  better,  an 
enduring  mural  t^iblet,  for  which  there  is  abundant  room 
near  by,  placed  on  the  wall  of  the  church.  Mr.  Hoar  moved 
that  the  Council  be  requested  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
renewing  the  inscription  on  the  present  stone,  or  the  erec- 
tion of  a  mural  tablet  in  the  church. 

Mr.  Deane,  being  appealed  to,  said  ho  did  not  think  he 
could  throw  any  light  on  the  subject  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hoar.  At  the  time  of  his  visit  to  St.  Sepulchre's,  with  his 
friend,.  Mr.  Haven,  a  carpet  of  E[amptulicon  covered  the 
entire  floor  of  the  church,  so  that  they  could  not  see  the 
stone  said  to  be  placed  over  the  remains  of  Captain  Smith. 
The  versified  inscription  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hoar, 
was  copied  precisely  as  printed  in  Stew's  Survey  of  Lou- 


don,  issued  ia  1633,  two  years  after  Smith's  death, 
linea  are  there  broken  in  two  parts,  thus  : 


In  Strype'a  edition  of  Stew's  "Survey,"  published  in  the 
last  century,  the  inscription  is  printed  at  length,  yet  the 
verses  are  not  broken  as  in  the  former  mentioned  instance, 
but  are  given  thua  : — 

"  Bere  liea  ouc  conquer'd  that  hatli  conquer'd  kings." 

A  reader  might  infer  that  Strype  copied  the  inacription 
from  the  stone  itself.  Mr.  Hoar  is  the  better  judge  whether 
the  atone  which  he  saw  is  large  enough  to  contain  the  verses 
iu  either  form. 

Mr.  Hale  asked  if  there  was  not  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Pocahontas,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  had 
so  understood. 

Mr.  Dea2«e  thought  not.  Pocahoutas,  ("The  Lady  Re- 
becca," as  she  was  called  in  England),  had  embarked  at 
Gravesend  on  her  return  to  Virginia.  She  died  at  Gravea- 
eud,  and  he  believed  ahe  waa  buried  in  the  church  at  that 
place.  What  is  supposed  to  be  a  memorial  of  her  in  some 
form  exists  there ;  but,  if  intended  for  her,  the  uarae  of  her 
husband  is  wrongly  spelled.* 


'Thacliurcb  nt  Oravesond  wu  de>ttn>;ecl  by  &re  Id  1T3T.  and  if  nnf  mona- 
ment  to  the  tneinory  at  Piroahuatas  wai  there  It  yrts  tbcn  degtrojied.  In  ttas 
PuriHb  Kegiater  of  Burlftla  id  tbe  Parish  or  Gruveaead,  i»  the  follovriug: — 

"  1618. 
''  March  al.    Bebecea  Wrotbe,  wyOb  of  Tbomu  Wrotho,  geat.    A  Virginia    ' 

iMdy  boran,  wu  liniied  In  the  Chnuncell." 

Tbc  nuno  of  her  husband  wai  John  Bolfe.  (See  the  VlrgUilii  Hiitoriml 
Beriatcr,  Vol.  11.,  pp.  188,189.)  c.  a. 
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Mr.  Hoar's  motion  was  then  adopted. 

The  Council  having  recommended  Prof.  Edward  Desor, 

of  Switzerland,  for  membership  of  the  Society,  he  was,  by 
ballot,  unanimously  elected. 

JOHN  D.  W'ASHBURN, 

Becording  Secretary. 


EEPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 


Tke  Council  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  has  the 
honor  to  report,  that,  in  the  period  since  we  have  raet,  the 
Society  has  hcea  prosperous,  and  has  had  a  fair  measure  of 
BUccess  in  its  collections.  The  Libriiriau  reports  a  consid- 
erable increase  in  books  and  pamphlets,  of  which  his  report 
gives  the  detail. 

The  increase  of  the  Funds  has  been  somewhat  larger  than 
the  expenditure.  Of  the  details  of  each,  and  of  the  invest- 
ment the  Treasurer's  report  will  inform  the  Society. 

The  Society  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  new  edition  of 
Thomas's  History  of  Printing  is  well  advanced;  a  part  of 
the  material  being  in  the  hands  of  the  printer.  The  Council 
have  assigned  the  charge  of  it  to  a  competent  sub-committee. 

We  have  lost,  by  death,  one  of  our  resident  moobers.  to 
whom  the  Society   had   more   than    once   been   indebted. 

Geobob  SftUTH  Blake*  was  bom  in  Worcester,  on  the 


•Hewsason  of  Hon.  Fraocia  Blake, the  dlstinguUlioi]  advocate, of  Worcester, 
by  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Augusta,  daughter  of  Oordaer  Chandler,  of  Hiu-dwlok, 
Uaii.,  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Brigadier  Timothy  Buggies,  of  that 
town.  Gardner  Chandler  wag  son  of  Hon.  John  Chandler,  of  WorcHstor,  by 
hi*  wilb,  Mary  Cburcb. 

William  and  Agnea  Blake,  of  Little  Bnddow,  County  ofEisex,  England,  who  J 
ciulKT'tod  to  Amfirlcit,  and  aelUed  in  Dorchester.  Mass.,  were  ancestot 
VHiuimodore  Blake.     Their  son,  Edward  Biake,  of  Milton,  married  PaUcnee  J 
ISiIto,  and  they  were  jiarenCg  of  Solomon  Bhike,  of  Boston,  who  married  Abigail 
Arunkl.    Tbolr  Bon,  Joseph  Biake,  married  Mary  Welland,  and   they  wera 
^lUvut*  uf  Joaepb  BUkc,  of  Boston  and  Hlngbam,  who  married  Deborah  amltb. 
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5th  of  Ararch,  1802.  He  died  in  Longwood,  near  Boatoti, 
after  an  illness  of  only  a  few  hours,  on  the  24lh  of  Juno 
last.     His  remains  were  brought  to  Worcester  for  burial. 

Mr.  Blake  entered  the  naval  service  of  the  United  States 
when  quite  joung,  aud  ranked  as  Commodore  at  his  death. 
Whou  the  rebelbon  broke  out  iu  18C1,  bo  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Naval  School,  at  Annapolis.  He  removed  with  that 
School  to  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  had  charge  of  it  for  about 
ten  years.  In  bis  administration  of  it,  through  a  period  so 
trying  as  that  of  the  war.  Commodore  Blake  earned  and 
received  the  highest  commendation  from  the  Government. 

While  stationed  at  Newport  he  took  occasion  of  his  for- 
tunate position  to  direct  a  carefiil  examiuiitiou,  for  the  uue 
of  this  Society,  of  the  celebrated  inscription  on  Dighton 
Rock.  The  copies  of  it  which  bang  in  this  bail,  were 
executed  by  Mr.  Senger,  at  his  request,  for  the  Society. 
At  his  request,  also.  Rev.  Mr.  Hale,  then  cbapliiin  in  the 
Naval  School,  prepared  a  valuable  monograph  on  the  Rock 
and  its  history,  which,  with  a  very  perfect  photograph. 
Commodore  Blake  aUo  proaeuted  to  tbe  Society.  In  his 
more  distant  service  Commodore  Blake  had  carefully  kept 
our  interests  in  mind. 

Among  (he  irreparable  losses  by  the  conflagration  of  Chi- 


Jowph  Blako  nnd  Dpbonih  ?mith  were  parents  of  Lieut.  Joshua  BInke,  and  of 
Bon,  Qeoi^  Blake  of  Boston,  of  Jolin  Blske,  of  Brsttleboro',  Vt.,  and  of  Hon. 
Frands  Bloke?,  at  Worccsler.  Ihe  bther  of  Conuuadore  George  Smltb  Blnli{<, 
Ibe  RUbject  of  tbia  nollcc. 

Tbrough  hbt  grandiDothpr,  Deborah  Smllb,  Commodare  BInkp  wan  a  de^m-nd- 
aot  of  Uie  PHgrimB.  Ellzalwtli,  daughWr  of  Jobu  C»rvpr,  the  first  goi  ernor  uf 
Plymouth  Colony,  mnrrled  John  Howlaod,  of  tbo  Hny  Flower.  Their  daugh- 
ter, Hope,  mnriied  John  Chlpman;  thoir  son.  Jobn  Clilpman.  was  bther  of 
Berths  Cbipiuan,  who  married  Snniuel  itmith,  of  Saudwlch;  and  Ihey  were 
pan^ntM  of  this  Deborah  Smith,  who  bcuume  Uic  gnwdmotlier  of  Commodbre 
Blake. 
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-   .    ..      : :    VTSterii   shore  of  this  continent 
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..     :»,\i::.  the  Cipanjro  of  Marco  Polo.     Tht? 
■...■    :iie    representation.       Vovaire    aftc-r 
•  .iL..:v    alter   century,    have    widened    that 
^-     ».     iv'-v  Jojzrees   of  lon;ritude,  till   we  now 
^  ....'    j.vir  the  circumf<*rcnce  of  the  world  parts 
S;^.   '.Jiii  discovery   was  not  made  of  a  sud- 
v>  :it  of  successive  ohservati<nis,  each  of 
:..    i>  iiiruthe  prejudi<:es  of  the  eonsorvative 
■v\vti  the  vovaL^<*s  of  (.'ook  and  Vanc(;uver, 
,.:.*:  I'ivelv    accurate    returns    of    lontritude, 
\   _..    V  ii^i'ca  a  bulky,  portly  figure,  re^juiring  a  much 


\    -I..     V 


.  ■^. 
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longer  ffirdle  than  that  which  we  have  found  sufficient  for 
her  waist,  as  if  she  were  trying  to  rival  the  dimensioDS  of 
her  sister,  Asia.  It  is  ouly  since  the  present  century  began 
that  the  Western  longitudes  of  North  America  have  been 
crowded  far  enough  back  upon  the  naap,  and  that  the  Pacific 
takes  its  full  proportions.  The  strait  which  to  the  earlier 
hopes  of  Columbus  was  some  thirty  miles  across,  extends  in 
its  widest  measurement  nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty 
degrees,  almost  one  half  of  the  circumference  of  the  globe. 

To  present  at  once  the  steps  of  successive  discovery  by 
which  this  result  has  been  attained  in  geography,  to  pre- 
serve, in  a  connected  and  comprehensive  form, the  "History 
of  the  Pjicific  Ocean  and  its  Shores,"  is  perhaps  the  most 
tempting  work  now  open  to  the  American  Historian.  The 
original  discovery  of  the  Ocean  itself  to  the  science  of  the 
western  world,  by  Marco  Polo,  as  he  approached  it  from 
the  west,  by  Balboa,  Pizarro  and  Cortes,  as  they  approached 
it  from  the  east,  involves  the  most  interesting  adventure. 

The  admirable  edition  of  Marco  Polo's  travels,  by  Col. 
Yule,  in  its  full  illustrations  and  exhaustive  criticisms,  puts 
all  his  contributions  to  Geography  in  a  light  wholly  new. 
It  confirms  at  every  point  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Stevens, 
alluded  to  in  this  Repoii.  Col.  Yule's  book  had  not  arrived 
in  America  when  this  report  was  prepared,  or  the  author 
would  gladly  have  drawn  upon  its  vast  store-house  of 
information. 

The  voyages  of  unparalleled  daring,  by  which  Magelhaens 
and  his  successors  at  last  proved  that  there  was  a  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  that  there  were  two  continents,  mark  an  epoch 
in  the  geography  of  the  world.  The  ocean  gained  the  name 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  names  are  not  worth  much,  and  for 
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the  first  two  centuries  of  its  existence,  such  was  the  interna- 
tional law  of  Europe,  that,  though  the  world  were  at  peace, 
the  Pacific  Ocean — whenever  two  ships  met  of  rival  nation- 
alities— was  the  scene  of  war.  The  deeds  of  the  bucca- 
neers— their  bold  transfers  from  ocean  to  ocean  of  the 
scene  of  their  exploits,  always  mysterious,  and  but  scantily 
recorded  —  are  now  less  known  than  ever.  As  the  modern 
system  of  International  Law  began  to  check  such  havoc, — 
and  around  Cape  Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a 
legitimate  commerce  began  to  look  into  what  men  still  called 
the  South  Sea — the  history  is  none  the  less  curious.  To 
this  period  we  owe  Alexander  Selkirk,  the  reputed  double  of 
Robinson  Crusoe.  The  differences  between  Alexander 
Selkirk  and  Robinson  Crusoe,  are  in  fact  well  intimated  by 
the  distances  between  their  homes ;  the  first  was  left,  at  bis 
own  request,  on  Juan  Fernandez,  in  the  Pacific ;  the  second 
was  shipwrecked  in  a  tempest,  on  an  island  in  the  Atlantic, 
"at  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  Orouoko."* 


♦  No  better  illustration  could  be  gxyen  of  the  recklessness,  even  of  the  better 
critics,  than  the  elder  D'Israeli's  allusion  to  Alexander  Selkirk  and  Robinson 
Crusoe.    Speaking  of  Selkirk's  original  narrative,  he  says : 

In  this  artless  narrative  we  may  discover  more  than  the  embryo  of  Robinson 
Crusoe.  The  first  appearance  of  Selkirk,  *  a  man  clothed  in  goats'  skins,  who 
looked  more  wild  than  the  first  owners  of  them.*  The  two  huts  he  had  built, 
one  for  dressing  his  victuals,  the  other  to  sleep  in ;  his  contrivance  to  get  fire,  by 
rubbing  two  pieces  of  pimento  wood  together ;  his  distress  for  the  want  of  bread 
and  salt,  till  he  came  to  relish  his  meat  without  either;  his  wearing  out  his 
shoes,  till  he  grew  so  accustomed  to  be  without  them,  that  he  could  not  for  a 
longtime  afterwards,  on  his  return  home,  use  them  without  inconvenience; 
his  bedstead  of  his  own  contriving,  and  his  bed  of  goat  skins;  when  his  gun- 
powder failed,  his  teaching  himself,  by  continual  exercise,  to  run  as  swiftly  as 
the  goats;  his  falling  from  a  precipice  in  catching  hold  of  a  goat,  stunned  and 
bruised,  till  coming  to  his  senses,  he  found  the  goat  dead  under  him ;  his  tam- 
ing kids  to  divert  himself  by  dancing  with  them  and  his  cats ;  his  converting  a 
nail  into  a  needle ;  his  sewing  his  goat  skins  with  little  thongs  of  the  same ;  and 
when  his  knife  was  worn  to  the  back,  contriving  to  make  blades  out  of  some 
iron  hoops. 

With  reference  to  this  note  it  may  be  said,  that  Robinson  Crusoe  did  not  live 
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It  may  bo  worth  asking  iu  passing,  whether  Alatldin,  of  \ 
the  wonderful  liimp,  the   magician,   who,  by  his  wonders,    i 
wins  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  China, 
does  not  first  appear  in  serious  history  as  Ala-Eddin,  a  chris- 
tian etigineor,  the  companion  of  Marco  Polo,  who  btiilt  the 
engines  before  which  the  Chinese  cities  of  Fanchung  and 
Siangyang  fell.     Romance  and  reality  thus  unite  in  the  early 
cbroniclea  of  the  history  of  the  Pacific.     The  writer  of  this 
report  called  the  attention  of  the  Society  some  years  since  ] 
to  the  curious  fact  that  Cortes  and  his  companions  took  the 
name   of    California  from   the   contemporary   romance   of  \ 
Esp  land  tan. 

The  limited  extent  of  the  legitimate  commei-ce  to  the 
Pacific,  after  buccaneering  was  at  an  end,  may  be  inferred  I 
from  the  fact  that  the  celebrated  "South  Sea  Company," 
which  was  entitled  to  a  monopoly  of  the  whole  Pacific 
trade,  considered  that  one  ship  annually  was  qnite  suthcient 
for  it  all.  In  fjict  it  never  did  send  out  a  ship  a  year  during  ' 
its  adventurous  existence. 

The   interest   of   the  English  races  in  the  Pacific   was 
greatly  quickened  by  the  celebrated  voyages  of  Cook  about 
a  century  ago.      To  the  longitudes  obtained  by  him,  by 
Vancouver  and  their  associates,  we  owe  the  more  correct   I 
geographical  placing  on  the  map  of  the  islands  and  the  I 
shores.     And  to  the  account  given   in   their  narratives  ot  I 
the  exquisite  climate,  and  the  life  supposed  to  bo  so  simple 


In  two  bubi,  dill  not  dtfus  bl«  victUkU  in  one  and  akep  in  nootber.  did  nor  get 
fire  by  rubbing  Inpether  two  pieces  or  wood ;  made  bin  own  brekd  from  EiiRllHb 
wbeat,  bud  no  truubie  for  want  of  salt;  made  bliuBetr  shoes,  and  aever  com- 
plalliit  of  tlieir  use ;  never  used  up  bia  gunpowder,  tbougii  be  were  eareful  of 
It;  never  tell  down  upon  thogoat  he  was  pursuing;  never  duniwd  with  hi«  kid; 
never  nude  b  knl(b  of  Iron  hoops. 
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of  the  Islanders,  we  owe  the  uprising  of  the  Protestant 
church,  first  in  England  and  afterwards  in  America,  for  the 

conversion  of  the  Islanders.     The  history  of  the  Pacific  has 

no  chapter  more  adventurous  and  interesting  than  that  of  its 

missions. 

Almost  immediately  on  Cook^s  return,  the  movements 
for  colonization  began,  which  have  given  to  England  another 
Empire  in  the  great  southern  continent  of  Australia, — and 
in  the  islands  of  New  Zealand.  The  first  century  even  of 
our  own  history  does  not  rival  the  rapid  growth  of  these 
young  communities. 

As  early  as  1789,  a  gentleman  from  Cape  Cod,  returning 
from  service  in  the  East  India  Company,  observed  sperm 
whales  in  the  neighborhood  of  Japan,  and  communicated 
the  newSj  on  his  return,  to  some  of  the  daring  Nantucket 
whalemen.  The  hint  was  enough  for  them,  and  another 
chapter  of  the  history  of  the  Pjicific,  with  which  we  are 
specially  interested,  began  with  the  triumphs  of  their  dar- 
ing in  trying  every  region  of  its  waters,  from  the  southern 
to  the  northern  ice.  Our  whalemen  have  passed  from  inside 
Behring's  Straits*  and  have  tried  the  highest  southern  lati- 
tudes. When  Mr.  Burke  said  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  they  vexed  both  seas  with  their  fisheries,  he  meant  the 
Arctic  and  the  Antarctic.  They  have  since  doubly  justified 
his  eloquence,  by  carrying  their  conquests  over  the  Western 
Ocean  as  they  had  already  done  over  the  Eastern.! 


♦  The  writer  little  thought  that  a  few  weeks  only  before  he  read  these  lines, 
on  the  14th  of  September,  by  far  the  larger  part  of  this  fleet  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean  had  been,  of  necessity,  abandoned  by  its  crews.  They  arrived  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands*,  to  the  numl>er  of  twelve  hundred  men,  in  the  few  vessels 
which  escaped,  on  the  2M  and  24th  of  October;  two  and  three  days  after  this 
Blight  tribute  to  their  during  had  been  read  to  the  Antiquarian  Society. 

tMr.  Frederic  C.  Sanford,  of  Nantucket,  the  accomplished  historian  of  the 
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Meanwhile  the  fur-trado  had  ma^le  our  people  familiar 
with  the  geography,  even  with  the  lauguage  of  the  people 
of  the  northwest  coast.     As  early  aa  1774  Jonathan  Carver, 


groat  sdventurewliichgivBs  that  inland  iw  runowii,  favors  us  with  ihe  follow- 
ing momiiraiida  of  the  enrly  Pacific  and  South  Allanlic  whale  fishers : 

The  flrsl  whnlti  ship  that  entered  the  I'aciflu  was  ft'oni  England,  In  ITBT. 
The  vfHMl  wm  arnt  by  the  colony  of  Nantu(^ket  whalemen  lu  England.  Cspt. 
Arcbetus  Hammond  was  first  DiDcer  of  that  ship,  and  struck  the  Srsit  Epertn 
whale  ever  known  lu  be  taken  in  thai  Ocean.  He  afterwards  sailed  from  Lon* 
don,  in  the  ship  Cyru9,  which  sh!|i  he  K<ivH  up  to  Paul  West,  bis  second  oflicer, 
In  ISOl,  and  West  madu  a  fortune  In  her,  and  lefl  her  to  join  his  family  in 
America,  arrivlnff  borne  in  1813. 

Capt.  Hammond  CFUne  lloiDC  to  Nantncket  early,  and  died  in  1330.  aged  TO 
years,    Capt.  West  died  at  the  age  of  S3, 

In  ITHl  our  Nantucket  people  built  and  sent  three  new  ships,  with  three  old 
ones,  into  the  Pacillc  Ocean,  the  Br^t  tliat  ever  went  (Tom  the  United  States;  uid 
Ibey  All  Slled  with  oil,  mostly  sperm,  and  e»ch  ship  oblained  up  to  1 ,600  bbis . 
The  new  ahlps  were  tbc  Beaver,  Paul  Worth,  the  ant  to  enter  tlie  Paeiflc  and 
the  first  home;  the  Washington,  George  Bunker,  who  first  hoisted  tbc  stars 
and  stripes  on  tMt  cownt.  at  Callao,  in  Jan.,  ITi)2 ;  the  Heetor,  Thomas  Brock; 
and  of  the  old  nliips  the  Favorite,  Qbed  Barnard ;  the  Wurren,  Robert  Header; 
and  Ihe  Rebecca,  Seth  Fulger.  As  tnentioned  before,  they  were  all  successful. 
8<jme  went  again  to  the  I'oolflo;  the  Favorite  lo  Canton.  China.  It  was  the  Fa- 
vorite, Jonathan  PaddiR-k,  which  brought  home  to  Nantucket  two  ciistiuguisbed 
Chinese  merchants,  in  1803.  They  came  again  Id  one  of  our  ships  iu  ISli,  and 
it  was  at  tllis  tfnic  1  remember  tbem  in  their  rich  costumes,  cap,  and  red  button 
n]>on  the  cap,  marks  ot  superior  position  in  their  own  country.  They  were  the 
guests  of  the  owner  of  the  ship,  Paul  Gardner,  Esq. 

The  first  voyage  made  across  the  Equator  was  made  from  here  by  Uriah 
Bunker,  in  tlic  brig  Amazon,  arriving  here,  I\il1  of  oil,  19th  April,  1T7B,  Ibe  duy 
the  battle  of  Lexington  was  fought.  Then  we  had  many  ships  cross  the 
equator,  and  so  Dtit  to  F'slkland  Islands,  and  generally  wiih  marked  sumeis. 
I  believe  I  gave  you  or  let  you  read  my  pajiers  on  some  of  these  royages. 

In  1T70  our  merchant*  sent  to  sea  133  vessels,  13  lianda  each;  t  West  India- 
men,  13  hnnds  oocU;  25  wood  vcbkcI?!,  4  hands  each;  18  coasting  vessels, 
B  hands  each;  and  15  London  packets.  11  hands  each.  Haking  upwards 
o(  twenty-ino  hundred  and  fifty  men.  Some  of  the  captains  I  can  remember, 
wtd  glorious  men  they  were,  stout  and  tall  in  build,  with  n  splendid  address, 
and  some  of  them  nilh  targe  hralna.  almost  equal  to  Franklin.  Benj.  Buseey 
was  one  of  them,  who,  after  plowing  Ibe  oeenn  many  years,  was  a  victim  lo 
Napoleon  I.,  who  confiscated  his  property  in  Dunkirk,  France.  When  Na- 
pgleon  (til,  in  18IB,  Capt.  Hussey  took  passage  in  the  Arcbimedes,  (whaler) 
Capt.  James  Bimker.  and  arrived  lu  France  in  1817.  He  sucured  some  of  his 
property  rh>m  the  Ooverumeut,  Iraught  a  ship  nod  fined  out  to  Greenland, 
where  he  had  previously  been  whaling;  and  when  his  ship  was  amongst  the 
lee,  he  was  so  injured  by  Uie  veexel's  tiller  striking  him,  that  he  died  soon  after- 
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of  Stillwater,  New  York,*  an  officer  of  the  royal  army, 
who  had  persjonally  explored  the  lake  region  as  far  as  Lake 
Pepin,  on  the  Mississippi,  in  publishing  in  London  his  nar- 
rative of  that  journey,  gives  a  sketch  of  a  plan  for  foUow- 


wards,  80  years  and  five  months  old !    If  you  can  equal  this  among  any  of  the 
old  sea  dogn,  let  me  know  it. 

I  find  from  my  old  journals,  that  he  was  at  the  Falkland  Islands  in  Jan- 
uary, 1786,  in  Mr.  Rotch's  ship  States,  which  returned  to  London,  Ehigland,  as 
did  ship  Canton,  James  Wliipi)ers,  Esq.,  and  the  renowned  Maria,  Capt.  Wil- 
liam Moores,  which  you  have  read  ftrom  those  old  Nantucket  papers  you  saw 
here. 

♦Not  Stillwater,  Connecticut,  as  every  dictionary,  encyclopsedia  and  biog- 
raphy has  it.    There  is  no  such  place. 

If  the  geography  of  any  point  in  America  had  been  known  to  the  English 
writers,  after  1777,  one  would  have  said  it  would  have  been  Stillwater  in  New 
York ;  where  Carver  was  in  fact,  born.  We  are  favored  with  a  note  on  the 
errors  in  his  biography,  by  our  associate,  Hon.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  which 
may  perhaps  correct  a  few  sets  of  stereotype  plates.  The  note  on  Carver's  life 
in  the  New  American  Cyclopsedia,  says  he  crossed  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  an 
entirely  incorrect  statement.  He  went  to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  and  never 
pretended  that  he  had  gone  to  the  Pacific. 

"Carver  was  bom  in  Stillwater,  N,  F.,  if  his  word,  or  his  widow's,  is  to  be 
trusted.  All  published  accounts  oi  him,  since  1800,  have  been  made  up  from 
the  sketch  by  Dr.  Lettsom,  prefixed  to  the  London  edition  of  the  Travels,  pub- 
lished in  1781,  the  year  after  Carver's  death.  The  substance  of  this  biograph- 
ical Kketi^h  is  in  the  Gentleman's  Magaziiie,  vol.  61,  (1781)  pp.  324,  326.  He  is 
there  said  to  have  been  *born  in  1732,  at  StillwuU^r,  {sic)  the  American  Cau- 
dium,  since  rendered  famous  by  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Burgoyne's  army;'  and 
to  have  'purchased  in  1760,  an  ensigncy  in  the  Connecticut  Regiment' — which 
is  a  mistake  of  course.  According  to  this  statement.  Carver's  '  grandfather, 
William  Joseph,  of  Wigan,  in  Lancashire,  a  captain  in  King  William's  army, 
was  rewarded  for  his  services  with  the  government  of  Connecticut  in  New 
England,  in  which  province  our  author  was  born  in  1732;'  &c.  as  above. 

It  is  amusing  to  follow  the  blunder  of  Carver's  first  biographer  through  the 
biographical  dictionaries  and  encycIopa)dias.  Chalmers  relied  on  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  1.  c.  Rose  and  Gorton  give  mere  abridgments  of  Chalmers' 
articles, — one  says,  born  *at  Stillwater,  in  Connecticut,' the  other  *  in  Connec- 
ticut.' The  old  Encyclopa3dia  Americana,  *  in  Connecticut.'  Appleton's,  as 
you  know,  *  in  Stillwater,  Conn.'  The  new  Biographic  Generate  copies  the 
mistake.    So  did  Sparks,  in  Franklin's  works,  vii.  438,  note,  and  so  on. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  H.  TRUMBULL." 

Mr.  Allibone  says  that  it  was  owing  to  Dr.  Lettsora's  account  of  Carver's 
death  in  poverty  that  the  **Literary  Fund"  was  established  in  London.  The 
Encydopajdia  Americana  makes  him  a  lottery  clerk,  in  Boston,  a  st-atcment 
which  is  wholly  unfounded. 


tag  up  the  Missouri,  going  down  the  river  Oregon  to  the 
Pacific,  for  which  he  and  Colonel  Rogers,  with  Richard 
Whitworth,  were  ready,  when  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution 
prevented. 

But  iu  1793,  Alexander  Mackenzie,  in  ttie  service  of  the 
Montreal  Fur  Company,  reached  the  Pacific  bj  laud,  July 
22d,  at  a  poiut  discovered  by  Vancouver,  from  the  ocean,  a 
few  weeks  earlier.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  dis- 
covery of  the  Pacific,  by  any  land  traveller,  who  had 
crossed  the  continent  iu  such  high  Northern  latitudes. 
Mackenzie's  discuvery  did  much  to  confirm  the  view  which 
Cook  had  expressed  that  the  coaet  of  America  extended  to 
Behring's  Straits,  and  that  the  supposed  straits  of  Juan 
de  Fuca  would  be  proved  to  have  no  existence. 

So  soon  as  President  JefFersou  had  concluded  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana,  iu  1H03,  he  appointed  his  private 
eeoretaiy,  Capt.  Meriwether  Lewis,  to  make  such  an 
exploration,  in  company  with  Capt.  William  Clarke.  At 
the  end  of  two  years  from  Washington  they  reached  the 
head  of  the  Missouri;  they  spent  their  third  winter  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River.  A  single  year  was 
enough  for  their  return,  and  by  the  middle  of  February, 
1807,  they  reached  Washington,  from  which  thoy  had  Iieen 
absent  nearly  four  years.  The  journey  from  St,  Louia  to 
Washington  occupied  nearly  five  months.  This  was  the 
first  discovery  of  the  Pacific,  by  land  travellers,  within  tho 
territory  of  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  has  always  claimed  that  it  held  some 
rights  by  discovery  to  its  territories  on  the  Pacific.  The 
purchase  of  Louisiana  had  made  the  expedition  of  Lewis 
and  Clarke  necessary.     The  government  has  followed  it  up 
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from  that  time  to  this,  by  frequent  expeditions  of  discovery. 

As  the  mysteries  of  the  Pacific  were  thus  removed,  that 
which  surrounded  Japan  was  the  only  one  left  to  our  own 
generation.  The  diplomacy  of  this  generation,  and  the 
intelligence  and  courage  of  the  Japanese  nation  and  their 
accomplished  rulers,  have  removed  the  last  veil  which 
shrouded  this  history. 

In  the  course  of  five  hundred  years,  in  which  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific  have  been  opened  to  the  world  of  literature 
and  history,  uo  passage  has  been  more  remarkable  than  the 
course  of  events  by  which  the  rulers  of  Jjapan  have  chosen 
to  place  her  far  forward  among  the  civilized  nations.  It 
cannot  be  many  years  before  it  will  be  our  duty  and  pleas- 
ure to  admit  among  our  corresponding  members  some  of 
the  noble  Japanese  gentlemen,  who  are  devoting  themselves 
with  such  energy  and  integrity  to  the  welfare  of  their  own 
nation,  and  to  her  close  intimacy  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  is  certainly  not  the  intention  of  the  Council,  and  least 
of  all  of  the  member  who  is  their  spokesman  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  detain  the  Society  now,  by  any  attempt  to  illustrate 
in  detail  those  points  in  the  History  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
which  relate  most  closely  to  the  History  of  America,  for 
the  study  and  elucidation  of  which  our  Society  exists. 
The  catholic  custom  of  our  semi-annual  meeting  will,  how- 
ever, permit  a  reference  to  one  or  two,  to  which  recent 
events  have  in  one  or  another  way  drawn  attention. 

I.  A  recent  writer  of  distinction,  speaks  of  Hernando 
Cortes  as  the  European  discoverer  of  the  South  Sea.  The 
error  is  frequent.  It  passed  into  familiar  literature  in  the 
lines,  now  celebrated,  of  Mr.  Keats, 


"  Or  like  slout  Cortes,  when  with  eagle  eyes 
He  stared  at  Uie  Paclflo— and  all  hU  men 
Looked  al  each  other  nlth  ■  wild  surmleG, 
Silent  upon  a  pealt  to  Dikrien." 

Cortea  has  too  many  laurels  connected  with  the  Pacific 
to  need  any  borrowed  plumes.  He  devoted  the  close  of 
his  life  to  its  exploration.  He  was  the  discoverer  of  Cali- 
fornia ;  but  be  did  not  discover  the  South  Sea,  That  bad 
been  discovered  as  early  as  1513,  on  the  23d  of  September, 
by  Balboa — a  young  officer  of  whom  Spain  was  not 
worthy — the  governor  for  the  time  of  the  station  atBelem, 
or  Bethlehem,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Isthmus.  If  it  is 
remembered  that  the  line  of  the  centre  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  does  not  run  north  and  south,  as  the  general  line 
of  the  west  coast  of  the  continent  does,  but  rather,  thut,iu 
passing  from  North  to  South  America,  the  Isthmus  extends 
in  a  somewhat  northeasterly  direction — it  will  be  under- 
stood how  the  Pacific  Ocean  is,  to  one  standing  on  the 
Istlimus,  the  South  Sea,  The  ludiaus  bad  told  Balboa  of 
the  Sea  and  of  the  route  thither.  Under  tbeir  guidance  he 
made  the  journey.  It  occupies  on  our  railway  two  hours, 
it  coat  bim  three  weeks'  struggle  through  the  wilderness. 
"  At  last,  about  two  o'clock  in,  the  morning,  tbey  emerged 
from  the  thick  forest.  The  bold  smninit  of  the  mouutaiu 
alone  remained  to  be  ascended,  and  their  Indian  guides 
pointed  to  an  eminence,  from  which  they  said  the  Southern 
Sea  was  visible.  Upon  this  Balboa  commanded  bb  fol- 
lowers to  halt,  and  that  no  man  should  stir  from  his  place. 
Then,  with  a  palpitating  heart,  he  ascended  to  the  bare 
mountain  top.  On  reaching  the  summit  the  long-<lc8ircd 
prospect  burst  upon  bis  view.  Below  him  extended  a  vast 
chaos  of  rock  and  forest,  and  green  savannahs,  and  waude^^a 
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ing  streams,  while  at  a  distance  the  waters  of  the  promised 
ocean  glittered  in  the  morning  sun. 

At  this  glorious  prospect  Balboa  sank  upon  his  knees  and 
poured  out  thanks  to  God  that  he  was  the  first  European  to 
whom  it  was  given  to  make  that  great  discovery.  He  then 
called  his  people  to  ascend.  "Behold,  my  friends,"  said  he, 
"that; glorious  sight  which  we  have  so  much  desired.  Let 
us  give  thanks  to  God  that  he  has  granted  us  this  great 
honor  and  advantage.  *  *  *•"  The  Spaniards  answered 
this  speech  by  promising  to  follow  him  to  the  death. 
Among  them  was  a  priest,  who  lifted  up  his  voice  and 
chanted  Te  Deum  Laudamus.  The  rest  kneeling  down, 
joined  in  the  strain  with  pious  enthusiasm. 

I  cite  Mr.  Irving's  well  chosen  language,  as  he  collects 
the  materials  from  the  original  authorities.  These  are  the 
only  authorities  for  saying  that  the  South  Sea  was  discov- 
ered by 

8tx)ut  Cortes 
Silent  upon  a  peak  in  Darien. 

Cortes  was  never  in  Darien  in  his  life ;  so  that  he  was 
never  silent  there.  Balboa,  when  he  arrived  on  the  peak  of 
Darien,  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  he  and  his  men  poured  out 
their  gratitude  in  spoken  prayer.  Cortes  took  possession 
of  the  same  sea,  nine  years  after,  in  the  name  of  the 
Emperor,  a  thousand  miles  north  of  the  Isthmus. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  Government,  a 
survey  has  been  made  of  the  Isthmus  in  the  last  summer, 
by  Commander  Selfridge,  resulting  in  a  more  full  determi- 
nation of  the  altitudes  above  the  sea  of  the  several  valleys 
than  wo  have  had  heretofore.  A  similar  examination  has 
been    made    of   the   Isthmus   of    Tehuantepec,    by    Capt. 
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Shufeldt,  where  Cortes  actually  established  a  passage  from 
sea  to  sea,  by  which  his  heavy  guns  were  carried  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

II.  Our  associate,  Mr.  Henry  Stevens^  in  a  brief  but 
very  valuable  volume  on  the  early  maps  of  America,  hiis 
made  the  suggestion  that  the  coast  line  of  North  America, 
on  the  early  maps,  a  line  which  has  always  been  a  subject 
of  curiosity  among  intelligent  historians,  was  drawn  in,  not 
from  any  surveys  or  reports  of  seamen,  who  had  passed 
along  the  coast,  but  from  the  supposed  coast  line  of  Asia, 
which  North  America  was  then  supposed  to  be.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Mr.  Stevens  did  not  illustrate  this  valuable 
suggestion  even  more  fully. 

The  Spanish  navigators  very  early  completed  the  line  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  of  Florida.  On  the  north,  Cabot 
had  laid  in  the  lines  of  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  eastern  parts  of  New  Brunswick,  Cape  Breton  and 
Nova  Scotia.  On  the  early  maps  these  appear  with  their 
discoverers'  names.  But  who  drew  the  line  between  ?  If 
any  one  drew  it  who  knew  the  facts,  why  is  there  no 
appearance  of  such  a  peninsula  as  Cape  Cod,  of  such  bays 
as  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bay,  of  such  an  island  as  Long 
Island  ?  It  has  ever  been  urged  among  the  arguments  for 
Cabot's  discovery  of  our  southern  sea  board,  that  somebody 
must  have  laid  down  the  line  very  early,  because  it  was  so 
early  on  the  maps.  But,  certainly,  if  Cabot  put  it  down, 
it  is  very  little  to  his  credit  that  he  put  it  down  so  badly  as 
to  leave  out  every  distinctive  cliaractcristic. 

In  answer  to  the  question  "Who  had  seen  it?**  Mr. 
Stevens  says  substantially,  ''noliody  had  seen  it."  But  on 
the  supposition  that  this  was  Asia,  that  they  were  at  work 
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upon  the  coast  lino  of  Asia,  as  they  had  it  in  their  imperfect 
maps,  the  gap  between  Florida  and  Nova  Scotia  was  filled. 

It  is  a  very  curious  fact  in  reference  to  this  suggestion, 
that  if  the  geographers  had  known  the  true  coast  line  of 
Asia,  they  would  have  made  an  approximation  to  the  true 
coast  line  of  America,  much  nearer  than  was  reached  for 
years.  In  fact  they  knew  nothing  of  the  true  line  of  Asia. 
They  had  a  very  false  coast  line  of  Asia  drawn  in,  after  the 
hints  given  by  Marco  Polo,  on  his  return  from  that  coast  in 
1295.  This  coast  lino  had  suggestions  of  the  truth,  but  it 
ran  nearly  north  and  south,  instead  of  north  east.  All  this 
was  transferred  to  the  map  of  America,  and  under  this 
geographical  impression  the  whole  of  South  America  was  a 
prolongation  of  what  we  know  as  farther  India,  of  the 
peninsula  of  Malaccai,  and  after  the  voyager  had  rounded 
this  peninsula,  if  he  were  sailing  east  from  the  Ganges  or 
from  Ceylon,  it  was  supposed  he  would  come  on  Cuba, 
Florida,  and  about  the  region  where  we  are  assembled 
now,  one  of  the  great  cities  of  Cathay. 

This  view  of  Mr.  Stevens  accounts  for  the  existence  on 
the  maps  of  a  coast  line  long  before  Verazzano  traced  it  in 
1524.  France  afterward  claimed  the  territory  "  under  the 
pretext"  as  Mr.  Bancroft  puts  it,  of  his  discovery.  If  Mr. 
Stevens'  view  be  correct,  as  it  seems  to  be,  and  if  the  claim 
of  discovery  is  never  set  aside  by  after  events,  we  should, 
at  this  moment,  bo  obliged  to  consider  ourselves  citizens  of 
the  undivided  French  republic. 

The  little  sketches  on  the  map  annexed  illustrate  these 
observations.  A  is  the  coast  line  of  America,  as  it  exists  in 
fact.  B  is  the  coast  line  of  Asia,  as  it  exists  in  fact,  curi- 
ously like  that  of  America,  as  will  be  seen.     Corea  makes 
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an  excellent  Florida,  and  there  is  a  suggestion  even,  as  Dr. 
Darwin  might  say,  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  C  is  the  coast  of 
Asia,  on  the  same  latitudes  as  laid  in  on  Behem's  globe,  of 
the  year  1492.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  effect 
of  Mercator's  projection  is  to  exaggerate  to  the  eye 
the  difference  between  the  lines  on  the  ancient  maps  and 
the  truth.  They  supposed,  however,  that  the  coast  line  of 
Asia,  north  of  Corea,  w^as  somewhat  to  the  west  of  north. 

III.  Tlie  history  of  our  type  of  civilization  has  proceeded 
by  successive  stages — which  are  marked  as  the  civilization 
of  the. valley  of  the  Nile — that  of  the  basin  of  the  Aegean 
Sea,  the  civilization  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  followed  by 
the  civilization  of  the  Atlantic,  the  era  to  which  we  were 
born.  Such  a  change  as  came  upon  the  world  when  the 
Atlantic  became  the  great  Mediterranean  sea  of  its  largest 
commerce,  may  be  foreshadowed  as  coming  upon  it  in  an 
era  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  all  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific 
shall  devote  themselves  actively  to  foreign  commerce,  in 
which,  in  its  turn,  the  Pacific  Ocean  will  become  the  sea  of 
the  middle  of  the  world. 

The  decisive  event  which  has  done  most  to  bring  on  this 
new  era  wiis  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California.  Of  so 
little  account  was  that  region  in  the  boyhood  of  most  of  us, 
that  our  first  associations  with  it  are  those  which  we  derived 
from  the  spirited  narrative  of  the  distinguished  jurist,  Mr. 
Dana,  in  his  fascinating  personal  history,  where  we  followed 
him  step  by  step,  almost,  as  he  carried  hides  upon  his  back, 
down  the  beach  at  San  Francisco.  Of  so  little  account  did 
Mr.  Prescott  consider  it,  that  in  his  life  of  Cortes,  in  1843, 
he  devoted  but  one  page  to  the  two  years  of  suffering  and 
effort  in  which  Cortes  explored  California,  and  gave  it  to 
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an  ungrateful  world.  He  says  bis  limits  will  not  permit 
him  to  go  into  the  details  of  an  expedition  which  was 
attended  with  no  important  results,  either  to  the  projector 
or  to  science. 

There  is  no  more  curious  problem  than  the  indifference 
with  which  California  was  treated,  even  by  its  disconcerers. 
Gold  was  what  they  wanted,  and  gold  was  there.  The 
marvel  is  Ihat  they  could  have  missed  it.  Indeed  they  did 
not  always  miss  it.  In  Sir  Francis  Drake's  Journal  of  June 
5,  1573,  having  touched  at  a  bay  under  the  latitude  of  38^, 
and  travelled  inland,  the  record  is,  ""  the  earth  of  this  coun- 
try seemed  to  promise  very  rich  veins  of  gold  and  silver, 
there  being  hardly  any  digging  without  the  ores  of  some 
of  them."*  Yet  it  would  seem  that  no  one  dug  for  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half. 

In  1709,  in  Wordes  Rogers'  journal  of  his  voyage,  he 
says :  ^  Our  men  told  me  they  saw  heavy  shining  stones 
ashore,  which  looked  as  if  they  came  from  some  mine,  but 
they  did  not  inform  me  of  this  till  we  were  at  sea ;  other- 
wise I  would  have  brought  some  of  them  to  have  tried  what 
metal  could  have  been  extracted  from  them."  He  then 
encourages  the  newly  formed  South  Sea  Company  to 
attempt  a  discovery  beyond  California.  On  such  hints  that 
Company  acted,  and  sent  out  Shelvocke,  who  touched  in 
San  Francisco  Bay  in  1719.  His  record  is  this  :  "  It  is  but 
natural  for  me  to  attempt  some  account  of  California, 
because  great  things  have  been  expected  from  a  perfect 


•  Tlie  Golden  Gate,  by  which  we  enter  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  is  a  few 
miles  south  of  the  paraUel  of  38°.  The  geographers  have  given  the  nanie  of 
Sir  Frauds  Drake's  bay  to  the  bay  north  of  the  Golden  Gate,  immediately 
south  of  Pt.  Reyes. 
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kuowledge  of  its  extent  and  boundaries ;  though,  for  my 
part,  I  must  confess,  T  believe  such  a  discovery  would  pro- 
duce few  real  advimtages.  •  •  •  The  soil  about  Puerto 
Seguro,  and  very  likely  in  most  of  the  valleys,  is  a  rich, 
black  mould,  which,  as  you  turn  it  up  fresh  to  the  sun, 
appears  as  if  lutermixed  with  gold-dust;  some  of  which  we 
endeavored  to  wash  and  purify  from  the  dirt ;  but,  although 
we  were  a  little  prejudiced  against  the  thoughts  that  it 
could  bo  possible  that  this  metal  should  be  so  promiscuously 
aud  universally  mingled  with  commou  earth,  yet  we  endeav- 
ored to  cleanse  aud  wash  the  earth  from  some  of  it;  and 
the  more  we  did  the  more  it  appeared  like  gold. 

In  order  to  be  further  satistied,  I  brought  away  some  <tf 
it  —  which  we  tost  in  our  confusious  at  Chiua.  Bo  that  as 
it  will,  it  is  very  probable  that  this  country  aljounds  iu 
metals  of  all  sorts." 

Here  is  one  of  the  terrible  contingencies  of  history  which 
bang  on  a  single  "If."  No  better  description  than  Shel- 
vocko's  could  be  given  now  of  the  gold-bearing  black  sand 
of  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento.  Shelvocke  was  the  com- 
missioned officer  of  the  South  Sea  Company.  He  arrived 
homa  to  liud  the  fate  of  that  company  trembling  in  the 
balance.  It  bad  bid  against  the  Bank  of  Euglaud  for  a, 
great  goverameut  loan  and  had  won.  In  eonsequeuce  its 
shares  had  risen  from  310,  on  the  seventh  of  April,  to  500 
on  the  29th.  In  a  month  more  they  were  at  550 ; — in  three 
days  more,  June  2d,  at  890,  but  the  next  day  only  at  640. 
Up  and  down  was  the  fortune  af  all  that  summer.  August 
1,  the  quotation  was  lOOO,  Sept.  14,  it  was  400  only ;  and 
"  South  Sea  Stock "  has  ever  ^nce  been  a  disgrace  and  a 
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by-word.  That  is  the  history  of  the  summer  when  Shel- 
vocke  came  home.  He  had  lost  his  chest  of  black  earth 
with  gold  spangles  **  in  our  confusions  in  China.'*  If  he  had 
not  lost  it  I  K  four  Pacific  browned  seamen  had  carried  the 
stout  chest  up  to  some  of  the  London  goldsmiths,  who,  in 
those  days,  were  London  bankers  I  If  it  had  been  learned 
in  an  hour  why  this  chest  was  so  heavy  I  K  it  had  been 
known  on  the  Exchange  that  the  South  Sea  Company  held 
the  monopoly  to  a  hundred  valleys  full  of  this  '*  black  earth 
full  of  spangles,"  in  a  country  of  matchless  climate,  where 
no  enemy  questioned  their  proceeding  I  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  then  the  name  of  the  South  Sea  Company  might 
not  have  come  down  through  history  with  all  the  honors  of 
its  great  competitors  I 

But  it  was  not  so  ordained.  The  Almighty  kept  Cali- 
fornia for  his  own  purposes.  It  was  when  there  was  needed 
on  the  instant  the  creation  of  a  Free  State  on  the  shore 
of  the  Pacific — to  be  held  then  and  always  in  the  interests  of 
Freedom  and  Christianity — that  he  created  that  State  in  an 
instant,  by  the  turning  up  of  these  neglected  spangles  to 
eager  eyes. 

IV.  This  paper  has  passed  the  proper  length  of  such  a 
communication.  But  the  Council  are  unwilling  to  lose  the 
opportunity  of  asking  members  of  the  Society  to  avail 
themselves  of  every  occasion  for  opening  a  correspondence 
in  our  interest  with  Japan.  When  the  history  is  written 
of  the  great  revolution  of  which  that  country  is  now  the 
scene,  it  will  be  the  record  of  a  noble,  disinterested  devo- 
tion, shown  by  its  princes  and  noblemen,  such  as  hardly  has 
a  rival.     Their  zeal  for  learning  and  science  seems  equal  to 
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thoir  desire  for  a  bettor  government.  We  have  a  right  to 
look  to  their  assistance,  in  the  literary  and  scholarly  work 
which  shall  eventually  develope  **  The  History  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  its  Shores." 

Eespectfully  submitted  for  the  Council, 

EDWARD  E.  HALE. 


REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN. 


The  Librarian  begs  leave  to  report,  that  the  condition 
of  things  at  the  Library,  and  the  manner  and  form  of  ser- 
vice and  of  progress  there,  vary  little  from  those  of 
previous  semi-annual  statements.  To  avoid  a  tedioss 
sameness  in  these  reports,  it  seems  desirable,  while  seeking 
to  convey  the  requisite  general  information,  to  dwell  upon 
different  particulars  or  topics  at  different  times,  either  in 
turn  or  as  circumstances  may  happen  to  suggest. 

Attention  is  now  asked  to  one  of  the  departments  of 
collection  in  which  a  good  deal  of  aid  may  be  afforded  by 
members  with  very  little  trouble  or  cost  to  themselves. 

Among  the  occupations  of  the  Assistant  Librarian,  that 
of  arranging  and  completing  serial  publications  is  of  great 
and  growing  consequence. 

There  are  very  few  persons  who  do  not  often  find  them- 
selves  in  possession  of  odd  volumes,  or  odd  numbers,  of 
periodicals y  which  they  do  not  care  to  keep,  and  for  which 
they  have  no  use,  unless  it  be  to  sell  them  for  paper  stock, 
at  a  nominal  price  per  pound.  Now  these  are  just  what  we 
are  seeking,  far  and  near.  We  want  them  to  make  up  sets 
for  the  Society's  library,  and  for  helping  to  make  up  sets 
for  libraries  with  which  we  have  relations  of  correspondence 
and  exchange.  They  are  to  us  of  great  literary  importance, 
and  of  appreciable  pecuniary  value ;  and  engross  a  liberal 
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share  of  time  and  attention  iimong  our  objecta  of  colloc- 
tiou  and  preaorvatiou.  Their  pecuniary  value  to  an  inatitu- 
tioQ  like  oura  is  not  derived  from  auy  special  price,  or 
estimation  in  money,  to  which  they  are  entitled,  but  from 
the  interesting  and  significant  fact  that  libraries  are  becom- 
ing, in  a  sense,  commercial  establishments,  where  opera- 
tions of  barter  and  traffic  are  conducted  for  maintaining  the 
balance  of  supply  and  dcnvind  in  literature  throughout  the 
country.  The  surplus  at  A  goes  to  make  up  a  deficiency 
in  kind  at  B,  and  becomes  a  credit  at  B  on  which  A  may 
draw  to  cover  its  own  similar  or  different  wants.  Thus 
literature,  like  money  or  merchandise,  is  enabled  to  find  its 
level,  and  the  resources  of  information  tend  to  Iwcome 
equalized.  This  system  of  literary  exchauge  is  one  of  the 
practical  inventions  of  our  age,  and  is  destined  to  aoquire  - 
much  greater  extension  and  utility.  We  may  see  the  day 
when  liternry  clearing  houses  will  be  established  at  great 
business  centres,  where  librarians  will  attend  with  memo- 
randa of  the  stocks  they  want  and  the  stocks  they  can 
furnish,  with  tolerable  assurance  of  getting  whatever  they 
may  chance  to  need,  without  the  employment  of  that  kind 
of  currency  which  is  often  least  at  their  command. 

Of  course  these  transactions  are  not  limited  to  any  par- 
ticular class  of  publications;  but  it  is  the  exi>erience  of 
almost  every  one  that  periodical  publications,  from  their 
mode  of  issue,  are  specially  liable  to  the  condition  of  incom- 
pleteness, and  aiford  an  apt  illustration  of  the  advantage  of 
an  arrangement  where  A  says  to  B,  C,  D,  &c. ,  I  have 
duplicates  of  such  and  such  magazines,  and  I  want  such  and 
such  numbers  of  the  same  or  others;  and  B,  C,  D,  &c., 
res|K)nd  by  similar  declarations,  till  these  superfluities  and 
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deficiencies  are  neutralized  by  a  harinoiiiouH  and  mutually   ! 
profitable  adjustment. 

Of  the  intrinsic  value  and  importance  of  this  claas  of 
publicationB  to  literature,  science  and  history,  to  thcae 
jnintly,  and  to  each  of  them  sepai-ately.  much  might  l>e  said 
in  the  way  of  both  argumeot  and  illustration.  Not  to 
mention  newspapers — and  the  various  organs  of  political 
parties,  religious  denominations^and  benevolent  or  reforma- 
tory associations,  whose  history  can  lie  traced  nowhere  else 
— magazines  and  reviews  contain  not  unfrequeutly  articles 
upon  subjects  in  the  different  departments  of  knowledge, 
prepared  by  persons  having  peculiar  opportunities  of  infor- 
mation, or  other  special  ijualifications  for  what  they  under- 
take ;  whose  facts  and  opinions,  original  and  limited  to 
themselves  it  may  be,  come  before  the  public  in  no  other 
way.  Nearly  all  of  literature,  science,  and  hiatoiy,  which 
never  attains  to  the  size  and  condition  of  a  distinct  work, 
or  book  by  itself,  must  be  looked  for  in  the  pages  of  maga- 
zines, reviews,  or  other  periodical  issues.  Hence  the  im- 
portance of  having  these  productions  preserved  and  properly 
arranged  for  reference ;  and  hence  the  inestimable  value  of  I 
such  an  index  to  periodical  literature  as  has  been  prepared 
by  that  accomplished  librarian,  Mr.  Poole. 

The  largo  proportion  of  chafl"  to  the  modicum  of  grain 
in  most  periodicals  is  no  reason  why  the  grain,  if  sound 
and  nutritious,  should  not  be  saved,  if  it  can  be  made 
accessible ;  while  it  explains  the  necessity  of  more  care  for 
its  preservation  than  individuals  are  likely  to  exercise  on 
their  own  account.  It  has  recently  been  deemed  expedient 
to  purchase  for  onr  library  a  large  collection  of  documents 
and  papers  printed  for  the   religions  denomination   citlled 
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Second  Adventists,  which,  originating  in  1843,  now  num- 
bers eight  hundred  preachers  and  from  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  two  hundred  thousand  members.  If  their  distinctive 
doctrine  proves  to  be  correct,  a  history  so  soon  to  termi- 
nate will  not  pay  for  the  attempt  to  preserve  it ;  but  other- 
wise an  assorted  and  classified  collection  of  a  hundred 
volumes  of  the  chief  doctrinal  and  statistical  organs  of  that 
sect,  from  its  formation  to  the  present  time,  will  become 
curious  and  instructive ;  for  it  contains  not  only  a  full 
exposition  of  the  faith  of  the  sect,  but  elaborate  discussions 
upon  the  forms  of  materialism  and  other  questions  now 
agitating  the  churches.  The  collection  is  the  result  of 
twenty  years  effort,  on  the  part  of  one  of  their  most  intolli- 
gent  preachers,  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  memorial  of 
his  denomination,  and  c^innot  now  be  duplicated.  A  con- 
tribution of  similar  material,  of  which  this  is  the  crown 
and  completion,  was  made  to  the  library  by  the  same  gen- 
tleman a  number  of  years  ago. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  a  thoroughly  life-like 
and  accurate  history  of  a  period  cannot  be  written  without 
an  examination  of  its  periodical  literature.  How  true  it 
is  that  the  spirit  of  the  revolution  of  1776  is  to  be  traced 
largely  in  the  essays  written  by  leading  thinkers  and  actors 
for  the  magazines  and  newspapers  of  the  day !  The 
wisdom,  the  wit,  and  the  eloquence  of  the  period  imme- 
diately following,  are  often  combined  in  such  publications. 
During  the  process  of  establishing  and  organizing  our 
national  and  state  governments,  the  best  minds  addressed 
and  influenced  the  public  in  that  way.  A  large  portion  of 
the  erudition  and  science  of  the  infant  Eepublic  sought 
that  means  of  publication.     Most  of  the  poetry  whioh  grew 
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out  (rf*  the  exalted  feeling  of  tbc  time  is  to  be  found  1 
ssme  repositories.  The  bc^nnings  of  Ajnerican  nrvb 
gj  are  there,  io  the  form  of  letters  from  pioueera  expl 
snd  sutreyiog  the  national  territories  at  the  west 

The  Massachusetts  Magazine,  or  Monthh'  Museum  of 
Knotsledge  and  Rational  Enterfainmenl,  established  by  ibe 
founder  of  this  institution,  in  1788-;>,  is  now  among  the 
rarities  of  iu  kind.  It  contains,  saith  the  title  page  of  ita 
first  volume,  "Poetry,  Music,  Biography,  Phyaick,  Geog- 
raphy, Morality,  Criticism,  Philosophy,  Mathematics,  Agri- 
culture. Architecture,  Chemistrj",  Novels,  Tales,  Romancos, 
Trnnslations,  News,  Marriages,  Deaths,  Meteorological 
Observations,  Ac,  Ac.,"  and  this  is  a  pretty  fair,  if  con- 
cise, description  of  its  contents.  It  was  a  highly  respecta- 
ble publication,  and  among  its  contributors  were  some  of 
the  best  scholars  and  writers  of  New  England,  John 
Quincy  Adams  sometimes  sat  in  the  "Seat  of  the  Muses," 
which  was  the  rather  euphuisttc  title  of  the  poetical  de- 
partment; and  in  that  department  maybe  seen,  continued 
for  four  years,  in  several  volumes  of  the  magazine,  extroctB 
from  the  manuscript  of  the  earliest  attempt  to  embody  the_ 
events  and  characters  of  the  Gcvolution  in  au  epic  poem.  1 
It  began  seventeen  years  before  the  Columbiad  of  Barlow 
appeared,  and  is  of  a  similar  character,  though  in  a  diiferent 
metre.  Examples  taken  almost  at  random  will  show  the 
difference  and  the  resemblauco.  Describing  an  interview 
had  by  Washington,  with  the  ghost  of  Warren,  who  pre- 
dicts what  i&  to  happen  in  the  future,  our  writer  says  : 


''  From  hcoce  btbold  yoo  liquid  altj, 
There  Qalllui  waring  KHgs  fly,  ■ 
To  war  hor  b-oopg  advanue, 
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DeGrassc  shall  guard  Potomack's  coast, 
Rochamboau.  Fayette,  fire  the  host, 
And  arm  the  pride  of  France/' 

Barlow's  measure  is  this  : 

''  Here  stood  stern  Putnam  scored  with  ancient  scars, 
The  living  record  of  his  country's  wars, 
Wa>iie,  like  a  moving  tower,  assumes  his  post, 
Fires  the  whole  field,  and  is  himself  a  host. 
Undaunted  Sterling,  prompt  to  meet  his  foes, 
And  Gates  and  Sullivan  for  action  rose. 
Macdougal,  Clinton,  guardians  of  the  state. 
Stretch  the  nerved  arm  to  pierce  the  depths  of  fate." 

Both  writers  aimed  to  weave  into  their  verses  not  only 
the  scenes  and  incidents  of  the  contest,  but  the  names  of 
persons  prominent  in  military  or  political  service. 

The  epic  of  the  Massachusetts  Magazine  was  never 
published  elsewhere.  The  portions  printed  are  called 
"extracts"  from  the  manuscript,  and  appear  to  be  specimens 
only  of  the  work,  though  they  indicate  that  the  poem  has 
been  nearly  or  quite  completed.  They  together  comprise 
279  stanzas  or  1274  lines,  and  ceased  when  the  magazine, 
after  its  fourth  year,  was  transferred  to  other  hands.  The 
verses  though  stilted  and  extravagant  in  expression,  are  not 
without  some  poetical  merit ;  and,  with  their  frequent  notes, 
have  at  least  the  interest  and  value  of  a  contemporary 
historical  document.  The  name  of  the  author  is  not  men- 
tioned, but  it  was  George  Richards.  It  may  sound  familiar 
to  you,  and  you  may  associate  it  with  the  name  of  George 
Eichards  Minot,  the  historian,  though  thore  is  no  connec- 
tion between  them.  You  will  not  find  it  in  Alton's  Ameri- 
can Biography,  or  in  Duyckinck's  Cyclopajdia  of  American 
Literature,  or  in  Allibone's  Dictionary,  or  in  Morse's  Gene- 
alogy of  the  Richards  Families ;  but  it  is  briefly  referred  to 
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iu  a  MS.  collection  of  biographical  notices  prepared  by  the 
late  lamented  Samuel  Jennison,  so  long  a  prominent  officer 
of  this  Society. 

As  George  Richards  is  better  entitled  to  a  place  among 
the  writers  of  his  time,  in  prose  and  verse,  than  some  who 
have  been  ostentatiously  commemorated,  I  have  endeavored 
to  enlarge  the  very  slight  information  furnished  by  Mr. 
Jennison,  respecting  his  works  and  his  history. 

From  an  allusion  in  one  of  his  poems,  it  appears  that  he 
was  a  native  of  Rhode  Island.  In  the  reprint  of  the  Bos- 
ton Directory  of  1789,  he  is  called  a  schoolmaster,  on 
Middle  street.  In  that  year  Washington  visited  Boston, 
and  Richards  wrote  an  ode  in  honor  of  his  arrival,  and 
another  at  his  departure.  A  New  Year's  ode  by  him,  for 
Jan.,  1791,  was  set  to  music  and  printed.  In  1793  he 
printed  ''The  DeclaratioH  of  Independence,  a  Poem,  accom- 
panied by  odes,  songs  &c.,  adapted  to  the  day."  (July  4). 
They  were  dedicated  to  John  Hancock.  The  publication 
was  anonymous.  The  principal  poem  is  largely  illustrated 
with  notes  and  classical  references  and  imitations,  and 
claims  to  make  mention  of  "every  patriotic  name  from  New 
Hampshire  to  Georgia,  of  those  who  dared  to  explain  the 
wrongs  of  America,  and  pronounce  her  independent  of 
Great  Britain." 

On   Dec.    27,    1793,    he    delivered    an    address    before 

St.  Andrews  Lodge,  in  Boston,  that  was  printed.     In  the 

« 

same  year  he  went  to  Portsmouth,  where  he  was  a  school- 
master, and  also  supplied  the  pulpit  of  the  Universalist 
Society.  A  discourse  delivered  by  him  Dec.  25,  1794, 
was  pu])lished  there.  In  1800  he  pronounced  at  Ports- 
mouth, a  commemorative  and  historical  discourse  on  Wash- 
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ington,  in  two  parts;  which  waa  printed,  with  eight  odea 
or  hymns,  writteD  by  him  for  the  samp  occasion.  This  was 
dedicated  "affectionately"  to  Mrs.  Washington.  He  also 
delivei'ed  a  Masonic  Address  at  Nottingham,  in  1800,  and 
another  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  in  1806.  He  left  Portsmouth 
in  1B09  fur  Philadelphia,  where  he  eetablislied  and  edited  a 
literary  periodical,  called  "The  Free  Mason's  Magazine  and 
General  Miscellany,"  to  which,  however,  he  did  not  attach 
his  name.  After  two  years  of  continuance,  with  un  air  of 
prosperity,  this  came  suddenly  to  an  end,  probably  on 
account  of  the  insanity  of  the  editor,  who  died  by  his  own 
hand  at  a  hospital  in  that  city.  Besides  the  literary  laborn 
above  stated  he  compiled  a  collection  of  bynms,  and  edited 
an  edition  of  Preston's  Masonry.  Richards  seems  to  have 
had  a  modest  estimate  of  his  own  poems,  and  to  have  gen- 
erally prefeiTed  to  remain  in  the  shadow  of  his  literary 
productions.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Washing- 
ton, and  anxious  that  the  glory  of  his  country  and  of  her 
heroes  should  be  suitably  recorded.  His  ardent  and  excita- 
ble imagination  might  easily  pass  beyond  the  control  of 
bis  reason.  He  is  said  to  have  possessed  agreeable  manners 
and  is  always  referred  to  with  respect.  If  there  is  too 
much  of  the  Fourth  of  July  in  his  style  of  composition,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  influeuces  of  that  anniver- 
sary and  its  associations,  which  have  overcome  the  judgment 
and  taste  of  many  able  men,  was  fresher  and  stronger  with 
him  than  with  us.  As  a  Boston  schoolmaster  and  poet  who 
has  been  forgotten,  and  as  a  friend  and  literary  coadjutor 
of  the  founder  of  our  Society,  this  passing  notice  of 
Richards  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

We  should  be  proud  indeed  if  we  could  produce  perfect 
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sets  of  the  ante-Revolution  magazines,  some  of  which  were 
before  the  middle  of.  the  century.  Most  of  those  bearing 
the  title  of  American  were  short  lived.  The  name  was 
adopted  in  Philadelphia,  Boston;  and  New  Jersey.  That 
of  Boston  (started  in  1743)  continued  longest — three 
years  and  four  months.  We  were  able  a  while  since  to 
make  our  copy  almost  complete  from  odd  and  fragmentary 
numbers.  (We  have  perhaps  all  that  was  published  of  the 
General  Magazine  of  Philadelphia,  of  1741,  which  lasted 
but  ^ix  months.)  The  New  American  of  Woodbridge, 
N.  J.,  which  took  the  place  of  the  American  Monthly  Chroni- 
cle, of  Philadelphia,  in  1757,  continued  two  years  and 
three  months.  The  war  of  the  Revolution  put  an  end  to 
the  magazines  then  existing.  Though  we  are  better  pro- 
vided with  those  of  the  period  immediately  subsequent, 
they  are  too  often  like  regiments  mustered  after  a  battle, 
deficient  in  numbers,  and  with  a  proportion  of  maimed  or 
damaged  survivors. 

Most  of  these  were  collected  by  Mr.  Thomas,  but  with 
all  his  thoughtfulness  and  care  for  such  matters,  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  attached  sufficient  importance  to  the 
lighter  literature  which  was  contemporary  with  himself; 
being  content,  often,  to  preserve  specimens  instead  of  en- 
tire and  regular  series. 

We  will  aim  to  treat  the  periodicals  of  the  present  day, 
of  whatever  nature  and  degree,  with  more  consideration ; 
and  promise  that  all  that  come  to  theHjbrary  from  its 
friends  shall,  so  far  as  our  efforts  may  avail,  be  transmitted 
to  other  generations. 

We  are  reminded  by  the  total  destruction  of  a  valuable 
historical  lii)rary  in  a  sister  State,  of  the  dangers  to  which 
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hII  such  oullcctions  are  exposed  ;  and  we  may  be  called  upon 
for  ail  expresBion  of  practical  sympathy  by  the  contrUmtion 
of  spare  copies  of  books  and  pamphlets  towards  replaciug 
the  loss.  We  are  qlso,  by  this  event,  assisted  to  realize 
•  the  importaot  security  which  a  well  organized  system  of 
exchange,  by  which  the  publications  of  each  section  of 
country  shall  Ire  distributed  to  every  other  section,  may 
furnish  against  cue  of  the  conaequeaces  of  such  a  calamity. 
The  printed  documents  of  local  organizations,  municipal  or 
social,  are,  of  all  publications,  least  likely  to  survive  their 
immediate  use.  The  general  disappearance  of  the  early 
"Sessions  Laws"  of  Massachusetts  is  an  example  in  point; 
and  cases  are  constantly  coming  to  our  knowledge  where  so- 
cieties and  associations  are  destitute  of  reports  and  business 
papers  published  by  themselves  only  a  few  years  back.  If 
towns  and  cities  and  privat«  corporations  would  send  their 
publications  Ubcndly  to  distributing  libraries,  to  be  ex- 
changed for  like  publications  emanating  from  similar 
bodies  elsewhere,  the  chances  of  their  preservation,  under 
any  circumstances .  would  be  very  great.  This  is  one  of 
the  uses  of  the  system  that  can  be  most  generally  appre- 
ciated and  taken  advantage  of,  though  its  wider  application 
and  utility  are  equally  evident, 

Wo  have  received  as  gifts  since  the  last  report,  three 
hundred  and  eighty  books,  two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twelve  pamphlets,  one  hundred  and  ninety  volumes  of 
unbound  newspapers,  sixteen  maps,  two  manuscripts,  two 
photographs,  four  medals,  and  various  broadsides,  circulars 
and  cards. 

Seventeen  volumes,  ten  pamphlets,  and  ninety  volumes 
of  newspapers,  have  been  purchased. 
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|{4?v,  i'al^b  iMrM  Bradlee. 

IjiaA/;  Hrriijcker,  ^i-^  Newark,  O. 

Hon,  John  A  Knowlefl^ 

Itifv,  Dan!  T,  Taylor,  lU^une's  Pointy  N.  Y. 

,h  FUiUther  Williamii,  Km\.j  St.  Paul,  MiniL 

Hmu\  Park,  Kh^i.,  MarHhall,  III 

I  Vol'.   Daniel  VViWjn,  LL.IX,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Major  1j.  a.  11.  Lat^^ur,  Montreal,  Canada. 

It<iv.   U.  V.  I)(fCo8ta,  New  York. 

IfMTi'UHe  A.  LH|)hani,  LL.IX,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

William  H.  Trank,  KHi{.,  Boston. 

Mr.   Hyron  A.  Baldwin,  Chicago,  111. 

Cnni.  (J(M>.   II.   lV(»l»lo. 

lion.  Kniory  VV:iMhl)urn. 

CharloM  II.   Hart,  Ksq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

.1.  Smith   Kuth«7,  Ksq.,  VVostohester,  Pa. 

Mr.  •lohn  II.   Harbor,  Now  Haven,  .Conn. 

Kov.  A.  P.  PoalHHlv,  D.I). 
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The  beautiful  copy  of  BoydelFs  illustrated  folio  Shakes- 
peare, that  lies  upou  the  table,  is  a  gift  from  Mrs.  Levi 
Lincoln.  From  another  venerable  lady,  Mrs.  John  Davis, 
with  like  causes  of  interest  in  this  Society,  and  also  a  con- 
stant contributor  to  its  collections,  we  have  received  a  set 
of  the  Overland  Monthly,  handsomely  bound. 

An  account  of  accessions  and  their  donors,  in  detail » is 
attached  to  this  report* 

S.  F.  HAVEN. 
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T'*^  C'///*/7i//*  //ft//  JU^ar'k  FmiA.  Apr::  22.  I^TI.  wm  #:Su5HS>.S* 
Js^r'.*::v«b^j  for  'i.v:'j«;j:«'iik  %xA  ;xit*r«t  §isoe.  .         SCT-Ol 

I'si^']  for  *>'ftkh.  f/urt  of  Libr&iijua's  ■alAjr.  &c.        f^4.S(3 

l'r<  it'rfjt  iimoufjt  of  UiU  Fuu'J, IS.343.4« 

lU  hh'skhiudh.'j  Fnwl^  S\3T\\*l*i,  Vr'A.  was.    .    .    .    ^.7:?.4T 
Jt':';<:iV«;'I  fof 'Jivi'l«.n«Jts  and  iii*.^r*;«»t  *!:Dce.     .         4i4.-o 

Kij'l  for  ',.iA.uv.h,\A  part  of  A*?'^:.  Librririaii's 

*3  *A  J  'Ajfa  «  «  ■  »  «  •  »  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  ■  «i_'-^« 

J'r':'"rj«.  .'irnorjiil  of  lh]»»  Fuii'i S.^f.'M 

y7,<?  7',/ /,/<>/, I/.// /'.irt//.  April  22,  IrTl.  was 8:v'.742.40 

\\,trt\\ii\  Tut  t\\\\*\*.u*U  aii'J  iiil':rcst  since.     .  4'A*.o2 

11.101.52 
J'ai'l  for  print irj|<  and  r;xp*;nses  incurred  for 

p|J^ilihhIn^,^ 2^2.04 

I'r'-«<'nt amount  of  this  Fund, 10.S69.S8 

77t^  S'/liithunj  li'iUdiiifj  Fund,  April  22,  1871,  was  .    80.70«.14 
I{w:':iv<:d  for  Intirrost  sinco, 2-2.^7 

I'rcsi-nt  amount  of  Ibe  Fund, 10.041.01 

Amount  carried  forward, 872,957.60 
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Amount* brought  forward, $72,967.60 

The  Isaac  Davis  Fund,  April  22,  1871,  was $666.08 

Received  for  interest  since 18.38 

684.46 
Paid  for  books 42.00 

Present  amount  of  this  Fund, 642.46 

The  Lincoln  Legacy  Fund,  April  22,  1871,  was  .   .   .    $1,062.20 
Received  for  iutcl^st  since, 30.00 

Present  amount  of  this  Fund,    ........  1,092.20 

Total  of  the  seven  Funds,  ....  $74,692.26 

Cash  on  hand,  included  in  foregoing  statement,  .   .  $1,422.26 


Investments. 

The  Librarian's  and  General  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bank  Stock, $14,400.00 

Railroad  Stock, ^820.00 

Railroad  Bonds, • 5,700.00 

United  States  Bonds, 1,600.00 

City  Bonds, 1,000.00 

Cash, 217,21 

$28,737.21 

The  Collection  and  Research  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bank  Stock, $4,200.00 

Railroad  Stock, 800.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 4,800.00 

United  States  Bonds, 8,000.00 

City  Bonds 600.00 

Cash, 41.46 

13,841.46 

The  Bookbinding  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bank  Stock, $5,700.00 

Railroad  Stock 1,000.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 8,000.00 

Cash, 268.04 

9.968.04 

Amount  carried  forward, ■  $52,046,61 
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Amoant  bronght  forward, $52,046.61 

The  Publishing  Fund  is  invested  in— 

Ba^  Stock, $1,900.00 

Railroad  Boods, 4,000.00 

United  States  Bonds, 3,050.00 

City  Bonds, 1,000.00 

Note, 500.00 

Cash, 419.88 

10,869.88 

The  Salisbury  Building  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bank  Stock, $100.00 

Railroad  Stock, 400.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 700.00 

United  States  Bonds 500.00 

City  Bonds 8,000.00 

Cash, 341.01 

10,041.01 

The  Isaac  Davis  Fund  is  invested  in — 

City  Bonds, $500.00 

United  States  Bonds, 100.00 

Cash 42.46 

642.46 

The  Lincoln  Legacy  Fund  is  invested  in — 

City  Bonds, $1,000.00 

Cash, •  .   .  92.20 

1,092.20 

Total  of  the  seven  Funds,  ....  $74,692.26 


RespectftQly  submitted. 

NATHANIEL  PAINE,  Treasurer, 
Worcester,  October  20, 1871. 


We  have  examined  the  above  account,  and  find  it  correct  and  properly 
vouched.  We  have  also  examined  the  Investments  and  And  them  as 
stated ;  and  they  are  safely  and  judiciously  made. 

ISAAC  DAVIS,  lA^'t 

EBENEZEB  TOBREY,  \^'^^^^^' 


WORGBSTKR,  October  2l8t,  1871. 


l9onorg  anti  l9onatlong. 


Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  Worcester. — For  the  Davis  Alcove,  "Manu- 
scrit  Troano,  Etudes  Sur  Le  Systeme  Graphique,  et  la  Langue 
Des  Mayas,"  par  M.  Brasseur  De  Bourbourg,  2  vols.,  Paris, 
1869-70;  and  for  the  General  Library,  nineteen  books,  and 
one  hundred  and  ten  pamphlets. 

The  Family  of  the  late  IIon'.  J.  S.  C.  Knowlton,  Worcester.  — 
Forty  one  books ;  four  hundred  and  forty-two  pamphlets  ;  and 
five  maps. 

Mrs.  John  Davis,  Worcester. — The  Overland  Monthly,  complete 
to  November,  1871 ;  and  one  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Mr.  J.  F.  D.  Garfield,  Fitchburg. — Thirty-four  pamphletB. 

Messrs.  Hubbard,  Bros.  &  Co.,  Boston. — Eighteen  Registers 
and  Directories  ;  and  eight  U.  S.  Public  Documents. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Smith,  Worcester. — Fourteen  books;  sixteen  pam- 
phlets ;  three  maps  ;  and  the  Worcester  Daily   Sun,   complete. 

Nathaniel  Paine,  Esq.,  Worcester.  — Three  books  ;  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  pamphlets ;  the  Golden  Age  and  Christian  Union, 
in  continuation  ;  and  various  circulars  and  cards. 

William  A.  Smith,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  A  choice  collection  of 
programmes  and  hand  bills,  1846-1871,  bound;  and  three 
pamphlets. 

Samuel  A.  Green,  M.D.,  Boston. — Four  books  and  sixty-seven 
pamphlets. 

Hon.  John  D.  Baldwin,  Worcester. — Twenty-six  pamphlets. 

Rev.  Rush  R  Shippen,  Worcester. — Newspaper  clippings,  relat- 
ing to  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  and  the  Institution  of  Slavery. 

Rev.  Henry  L.  Jones,  Fitchburg. — Percy  Society  Reprints,  one 
volume ;  and  the  Eclectic  Magazine  for  1870. 
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Hon,  Charles  Scskeh,  Boaton. — Two  books;  eighteen  pam- 
phlets ;  and  one  map. 

Hon.  J.  C.  B.  Davis,  Washington,  D.  C. — Waslimgton  Meteoro- 
logi(!al  and  AstroDomical  Obserrstions,  1868  ;  IT.  S.  Commercial 
Relations,  1869  and  1870;  and  the  Treaty  of  Washington, 
May  8,  1871. 

Hod.  Stephen'  Salisbury,  Worcester.  — Seven  bound  vols. ; 
seventy-seven  numbers  of  American  periodicals ;  two  handred 
and  seventeen  miscellaneous  pamphlets  ;  and  files  of  seven 
newspapers. 

The  AsHisTANT  Libhahian.  —  Four  books;  forty  pamphlets  ;  and  J 

Stephen  Sausbury,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Worcester. — Three  books. 

Clement  H.  Hill,  Esq.,  Washington,  D.  C. — Twenty-ieven  pam- 
phlets. 

Edwin  M.  Snow,  At  D.,  Providence,  R.  L — Two  Reports  as 
Superintendent  of  Health  ;  and  one  Report  as  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  State  Chanties ;  also  the  R.  I.  Registration  [leport, 
for  1869. 

The  Travelers'  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. — The  Travelers' 
Record,  1869-71 ;  and  twelve  of  their  pamphlets,  on  Life  and 
Accident  Insurance. 

Rev.  George  Allen,  Worcester.  —  Census  of  Canada,  I85I-2, 
two  vols. ;  and  eighty-six  selected  pamphlets. 

George  E.  Francis,  M.  D.,  Worcester. — Two  pamphlets;  and 
six  maps. 

Mrs.  William  H.  SANyoRD,  Worcester. — Two  books;  andona 
pamphlet. 

Joel  Munseix,  Esq.,  Albany,  N,  Y.  —  Fourteen  pamphlets. 

James  Lenox,  Esq.,  New  York. — Relation  of  Cabei;a  de 
Vaca;  N.  Y.  Historical  Society  Collections,  1869:  Catalogue  of  ^ 
Books  relating  to  America  on  Sale  by  A.  R.  Smith,  London ; 
Ammal  Report  of  the  Tnistees  of  the  Lenox  Library ;  and  tlie 
Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  of  the  city 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Dodge,  Woroester. — Three  books  ;  and  twenty-eight 
pamphlets. 
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Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  Worcester. — Five  books  and  six  pam- 
phlets relating  to  Utah  Territory  and  the  Mormons. 

Rev.  George  S.  Paine,  Worcester. — Thirty-two  pamphlets ;  and 
a  Collection  of  Broadsides,  Hand-bills,  Circulars  and  Cards. 

Mrs.  Ira  M.  Barton,  Worcester.  —  Three  Books. 

Miss  Sarau  F.  Earle,  Worcester.  —  Thirty-one  pamphlets. 

Robert  Cijlrke,  Esq.,  Cincinnati,  O.  —  McBride's  Pioneer  Biog- 
raphy, vol.  2  ;  Ohio  Valley  Historical  Miscellanies ;  Fourth  Re- 
union of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  1870; 
and  fourteen  choice  pamphlets. 

Edward  L.  Davis,  Esq.,  Worcester. — A  fine  photograph  of 
Stonehenge,  with  a  printed  description,  both  handsomely  framed ; 
and  a  Topographical  Map  of  Massachusetts. 

Miss  H.  G.  Creamer,  Worcester.  —  One  book  ;  and  two  pam- 
phlets. 

Rev.  C.  D.  Bradlee,  Boston. — His  sermon  on  "Desire  for 
Heaven ;"  one  Pamphlet ;  one  Photograph  ;  and  a  Deed  of 
1735.- 

Mr.  James  White,  Worcester.  —  One  book ;  and  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Gazette  of  May  11,  1759. 

Messrs.  E.  Darrow  &  Brother,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Three  pam- 
phlets. 

Mr.  Pliny  Holbrook,  Worcester.  —  A  Washington  Funeral  Ora- 
tion, 1800  ;  and  two  early  Newspapers. 

Mr.  Pi-rrER  Walker,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  Index  to  the  Princeton 
Review,  1825-1868. 

George  W.  Gale,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  Three  Mexican  Almanacs  ; 
and  various  Mexican  Newspapers. 

James  Bennett,  Esq.,  Leominster.  —  Leominster  Town  Reports, 
for  1870-71  ;  and  Catalogue  of  the  Free  Public  Library  of 
Leominster. 

Hon.  George  W.  Richaiu>son,  Worcester.  —  Four  pamphlets. 

William  S.  Barton,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  Twelve  pamphlets. 

Hon.  Charles  Devens,  Worcester.  —  A  collection  of  Invitations 
and  Cards. 

Mrs.  Henrt  p.  Sturgis,  Boston.  —  Three  pamphlets. 
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Mr.  Charles  B.  Johnson,  Worcester.  —  A  parcel  of  the  High 
School  Thesaurus,  1859-66. 

HoKACK  Davis,  Esq.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  —  Four  Arrowheads  of 
Obsidian,  from  Novato,  Marin  Co.,  Cal.;  and  Proceedings  of 
the  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  Vol.  4,  Part  3. 

Isaac    Shucker,  Esq.,  Newark,  O. — Pioneer  Historical  Papers 

Nos.  81-86. 

Prof  Joseph  Henry,  Washington,  D.  C.  —  Instructions  for  the 
Expedition  Toward  the  North  Pole. 

George  E.  Chambers,  Esq.,  Philadelphia.  —  Report  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Board  of  Health  for  the  year  1870. 

Hon.  Chart:es  Hudson,  Lexington.  —  Proceedings  at  the  Dedica- 
tion of  the  Town  and  Memorial  Hall,  Lexington,  April  19, 1871. 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Kellet,  Newbury poit. — Manuscript  Sermon  of 
Bishop  Bass,  of  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts. 

E.  F.  DuREN,  Esq.,  Bangor,  Me.  — Minutes,  Sermon  and  Reports 
of  the  Maine  Congregational  Conference,  1871. 

Prof.  J.  D.  Butler,  Cincinnati,  O.  —  Various  Circulars  relating 
to  Western  Railroads  and  Lands. 

J.  Wing  ate  Thornton,  Esq.,  Boston.  —  A  Manuscript  Dudleian 
Lecture,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Eckley. 

Mr.  Nelson  R.  Scott,  Worcester.  —  Four  Medals. 

Mr.  Edwin  Hubbard,  Chicago,  111.  —  One  pamphlet ;  and  one 
Broadside. 

Major  E.  T.  Raymond,  Worcester.  — A  French  "Plebiscite"  Vote. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Bigelow,  New  York.  —  A  Manuscript  Legal 
Document  relating  to  South  Carolina  in  1748. 

Hon.  John  A.  Knowi-es,  Lowell. — No.  16  of  his  Reminis- 
cences of  Forty  Years  Life  in  Lowell. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Nichols,  Auburn.  — An  Indian  Plummet. 

Rev.  D.  T.  Taylor,  Rouse's  Point,  N.  Y.  —  His  ai'ticle  on  the 
Navigation  of  Lake  Champlain. 

Mr.  Byron  A.  Baldwin,  Chicago,  111.  —  His  Nathaniel  Baldwin, 
and  one  Line  of  his  Descendants. 

Com.  Geo.  Henry  Preble,  Chariest  own.  —  His  Notes  on  Early 

Ship  Building  in  Massachusetts,  and  his  Memoir  of  William 
Pitt  Fessenden. 
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Hon.  Emory  Washburn,  Cambridge.  —  His  Historical  Address  at 
the  Celebration  of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  Anniversary  of 
the  town  of  Leicester,  July  4,  1871. 

Charles  H.  Hart,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  His  Memoir  of 
George  Ticknor,  Historian   of  Spanish    Literature. 

James  F.  Hunxewell,  Esq.,  Charlestown.  —  His  "  Lands  of  Scott." 

Rev.  George  E.  Elus,  D.D.,  Charlestown.  —  His  Memoir  of 
Sir  Benjamin  Thompson,  Count  Rumford,  witli  notices  of  his 
Daught<}r. 

J.  SsHTH  Futhey,  Esq.,  West  Chester,  Pa.  —  His  History  of 
Upper  Octorora  Church,  1720-1870. 

Mr.  John  W.  Barber,  New  Haven,  Conn. — His  Historical  Col- 
lections of  New  Jersey. 

Messrs.  Richard  Souij3  and  William  A.  Wheeler,  Boston.  — 
Their  "  First  Lessons  in  Reading :  a  New  Method  of  Teaching 
the  Reading  of  English." 

Rev.  Axdrew  P.  Pe.vbody,  D.D.,  Cambridge.  —  His  Memoir  of 
Charles  Burroughs,  D.D. 

Pliny  Earle  Chase,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — His  Article  on 
Signal  Service  Weather  Reports. 

Hon.  Benjamin  Vauohan  Abbott,  Commissioner,  Ac,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  —  Revision  of  the  United  States  Statutes,  Title  2. 
The  Legislative  Power :  as  drafted  by  the  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose. 

Peijiam  W.  Ames,  Esq.,  Boston. — Speeches  of  Fisher  Ames,  in 
Congress,  1789-1796,  edited  by  Pelham  W.  Ames;  and  Life 
and  Works  of  Fisher  Ames,  2  vols.,  Boston,  1854. 

Prof  Daniel  Wii^on,  Toronto,  Canada.  —  His  Paper  on  the 
Huron  Race  and  its  Head  Form. 

Rev.  Rush  R  Shippen,  Sec'y  A.  U.  A.  —  Army  Tracts  of 
the  American  Unitarian  Association. 

Mr.  W.  Dean  Lewis,  Worcester.  — Boston  Directory  for  1870. 

Mr.  John  N.  Genin,  New  York. — "  Selections  from  the  writings  of 
Thomas  H.  Genin,  with  Biographical  Sketch." 

Miss  Helen  M.  Knowlton,  Worcester.  —  "Gteografia  de  la 
Republica  de  Ecuador." 
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Messi-s.  Joseph  Chase  <fc  Co.,  Worcester.  —  A  Collection  of 
Placards. 

The  Cri'Y  National  Ba:xk, Worcester.  —  Parcels  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  Boston  Journal,  Daily  Advertiser,  Commercial 
Bulletin,  Worcester  Spy,  Evening  Gazette,  and  Palladium. 

Hamilton  A.  Hill,  Esq.,  Boston.  —  Thiee  hundred  Public  Docu- 
ments. 

Mrs.  Levi  Lincoln,  Worcester.  —  Boydell's  Shakspeare,  2  vols., 
folio,  superbly  bound. 

The  United  States  Department  of  the  lNTt:RiOR.  —  Fourteen 
volumes  of  the  United  States  Documents. 

Joseph  Pkatt,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  Files  of  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune, Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  Commonwealth,  and  Universal- 
ist,  1868-1871,  in  continuation. 

Mr.  D.  D.  Prescott,  Oakdale.  —  Five  Indian  Implements ;  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  Farmer's  Almanacs ;  and  a  Trunk,  former- 
ly the  property  of  Robert  B.  Thomas. 

« 

John  E.  Mason,  M.D.,  Washington,  D.  C.  —  "National  Masonic 
Welcome  to  the  Grand  Master  of  Masons  of  England." 

General  Francis  A.  Walker,  Washingjton,  D.  C.  —  United  States 
Statistics  of  Population,  1871. 

Andrew  H.  Green,  Esq.,  New  York.  —  The  Fifteenth  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Central  Park. 

Mi's.  J.  H.  Weston,  Worcester.  —  Thiirber's  "  Heart  Offering  to 
the  Loved  and  the  Lost." 

Henry  C.  Wadsworth,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  Norton's  History 
of  Augusta,  Maine. 

W.  F.  Poole,  Esq.,  Cincinnati,  O.  —  Annual  Report  of  the  Pub- 
lic Library  of  CincinnatL 

The  Boston  Board  of  Trade.  —  Their  Seventeenth  Annual 
Report. 

The  Board  op  Pubuc  Charities,  Pa.  —  Their  first  Annual 
Report. 

W.  A.  Whitehead,  Esq.,  Newark,  N.J.  —  "A  new  Historic  Man- 
ual Concerning  the  Three  Battles  at  Trenton  and  Pruiceton, 
N.  J.,  1776-77." 
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Messrs.  Snow  Bros.,  Worcester.  —  Memorial  of  James  Barnard 
Blnke,  in  fine  binding. 

MoNTACi'TE  Lodge,  F.  *&  A.M.,  Worcester.  —  Report  of  tlie  Com- 
mittee of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  to  whom  was 
referred  the  Memorial  of  Montacute  Lodge  as  to  the  Change  of 
Name. 

Samuel  S>uth,  Esq.,  City  Clerk,  Worcester.  —  City  Document 
No.    23. 

Dr.  Don  Manuel  Rafael  Garcia,  Washington,  D.  C.  —  "Codigo 
Civil  de  la  Republica  Argentina." 

Col.  John  D.  Washburn,  Worcester.  —  Barnes*  History  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  folio,  London,  1688. 

Samuel  Park,  Esq.,  Mai'shall,  IlL — His  Aiticle  on  American 
Antiquities. 

J.  Fletcher  Williabis,  Esq.,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  —  His  Bibliog- 
raphy of  Minnesota,  and  History  of  the  Newspaper  Press  of 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota ;  also,  "  Two  Campaigns  in  the  War  of 
1812-13,"  by  Samuel  Williams. 

Major  L.  A.  H.  Latour,  Montreal,  Canada.  —  His  "Annuaire 
de  Ville-Marie." 

Rev.  B.  F.  De  Costa,  New  York.  —  His  Paper  on  the  Moabite 
Stone. 

J.  B.  LippiNCOTT  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— The  Monthly  Bulletin. 

George  W.  Childs,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — ^The  American 
Literary   Gazette. 

Hon.  Increase  A.  Lafham,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  —  His  Paper  on  the 
Indians  of  Wisconsin,  with  an  appendix  containing  a  complete 
Chronology  of  Wisconsin. 

William  B.  Trask,  Esq.,  Boston.  —  Hb  Genealogy  of  the 
Bird  Family  ;  and  Will  of  Rev.  Richard  Mather ;  also,  two 
Historical  Pamphlets. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London.  —  Their  Archaeologia, 
Vol.  40,  No.  2,  and  Vol.  43,  No.  1 ;  and  Proceedings,  Vol  4, 
Nos.  8  and  9. 

The  Boston  Societt  of  Natural  Histort.  —  Their  Memoii*?, 
Part  1,  Nos.  1  and  2 ;  and  Proceedings,  Vol.  13,  pp.  66,  and 
Vol.  14,  pp.  112. 
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The  Royal  Geographical  Socieit,  of  London.  —  Their  Pro- 
ceedings, Vol.  14,  Nos.  3-5;    and  Vol.  15,  No.  1. 

The  Essex  Institute.  —  Their  Historical  Collections,  Vol.  11, 
Part  1  ;  Proceedings  and  Communications, Vol.  6,  Part  2  ;  and 
Bulletin, Vol.  3,  Nos.  1-5. 

The  Trustees  of  Blackmore  Museum,  Salisbuiy,  England.  — 
Flint  Chips  :  a  Guide  to  Pre-IIistoric  Archaeology,  as  illustrated 
by  the  collection  in  the  Blackmore  Museum. 

The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  —  Their  Collections, 
Vol.  9,  4th  series  ;  and  Vol.  1,  5th  series  ;  and  Proceedings 
1869-1870. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution.  —  Contnbutions  to  Knowledge, 
Vol.  17. 

The  State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa. — Twelve  volumes  of 
Iowa  State  Documents ;  and  the  Annals  of  Iowa  for  April  and 
Julv,  1871. 

The  Canadian  Institute.  —  The  Canadian  Journal,  Vol.  13,  Nos. 
1  and  2. 

The  Georgia  Historical  Society.  — Their  Constitution,  By- 
Laws,  and  List  of  Members  ;  and  "  Wilde's  Summer  Rose,  or 
the  Lament  of  the  Captive,  an  authentic  account  of  the  origin, 
mystery  and  explanation  of  Hon.  R.  H.  Wilde's  alleged  plagia- 
lism,  by  Anthony  Barclay,  Esq." 

The  American  Oriental  Society.  — Their  Journal,  Vol.  9,  Nos. 
1,  2,  and  eleven  Nos.  of  Proceedings,  1860-1871. 

The  American  PuiLOSormcAL  Society.  —  Their  Proceedings, 
Vol.   12,  No.  86. 

The  Bl^'ker  Hill  Monument  Association.  — Their  Proceedings 
June  17,  1871,  with  the  Address  of  G.  Washington  WaiTen, 
President  of  the  Association. 

The  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers.  — 
Their  Bulletin,  Vol.  2,  Nos.  5  and  6. 

The  Wisconsin  Editorial  Association.  —  The  Proceedings  at 
then-  Fourteenth  Annual  Session. 

The  Hartford  Young  Men's  Institute.  —  Their  Thu'ty-third 
Annual  Report. 
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The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia.  —  Their 
Proceedings  for  January,  February,  and  March,  1871. 

The  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia.  —  Tlieir  List  of  Books 
added,  January  to  July,  1871. 

The  Peabody  Institlte  of  the  City  of  Baltimore. — The 
Fourth  ^Vnnual  Report  of  the  Provost  to  the  Tiiistees. 

The  Linkkan  Society,  London.  —  The  Address  of  the  President, 
May  24,  1867. 

The  Imperial  Commissiox  of  Archaeology,  St.  Petersburg.  — 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


SEMI-ANNUAL  MEETING,  APRIL  28,  1872,  AT  THE  HALL  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OP  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES,  BOSTON. 


The  President,  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  in  the  chair. 

The  Record  of  the  last  Meeting  was  read  and  approved. 

Col.  John  D.  Washburn  read  the  report  of  the  Council. 

Samuel  F.  Haven,  Esq.,  Librarian,  and  Nathaniel 
Paine,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  read  their  semi-annual  Reports, 
which  were  adopted  as  parts  of  the  Report  of  the  Council, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Publication^  to  be  printed 
at  their  discretion. 

The  Secretary  read  a  paper,  prepared  by  Horace  Davis, 
Esq.,  of  San  Francisco,  a  member  of  the  Society,  setting 
forth  facts  which  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  tending  to 
show  the  probability,  of  an  admixture  of  Japanese  blood 
among  the  natives  of  the  Northwest  coast. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Haven,  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
were  voted  to  Mr.  Davis,  for  his  valuable  communication, 
and  the  paper  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Publication. 

Hon.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull  spoke  in  approval  of  the 

suggestions  of  Mr«  Davis's  paper,  stating  that  he  had  himself 

seen  relics  from  the  Northwest  coast  that  bore  the  closest 

resemblance  to  the  same  classes  of  articles  from  Japan.    He 
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believed  that  eyidences  of  Japanese  udmixture  in  the  norths 
west  are  to  be  sought  in  handiwork  rathrr  than  in  laDguagoi 
The  carved  pipe  bends,  spoons,  dishes,  and  similar  relic 
suggest   Japaneao  designs,   and   he  had  little  doubt  i 
those  nations  at  some  time  bad  Japanese  models.* 

J.  WiNOATE  Thornton,  Esq.,  spoke  briefly  on  the  Sam 
subject,  and  in  commendation  of  Mr.  Davis's  paper. 

C'HARLEa  Deane,  LL.D.  ,  was  pleased  to  speak  in  t 
of  commendation  of  the  report  of  the  Council,  and  < 


•  In  the  Prooeedlogf  of  the  BojkI  Oeographlual  Soolelf,  Vol.  xnl,  No.  ^ 
lasuoil  November  8, 19Un,  li  an  article  on  llie  Queen  Cbarlotlo  lalimds,  a  depend- 
ency of  BrlClaL  Colambia,  by  Boberl  Brown,  F.B.G.a.  Tbe  Indians  inhabiting 
Ihcm  are  described  by  him  as  "  physically  perbapa  ihe  finent  race  on  the  NorUi 
Ameriuan  Cantliieat,  scarcely  surpassed  la  appearaitce  by  the  western  baok- 
woodHmHO  or  buoler-"  "  The  men  and  women  are  tall,  muscular  aad  straight." 
"  Their  color  is  very  Talr,  and  In  the  women,  who  are  not  much  exposed  to  the 
weather,  there  is  a  mixture  at  red  and  white  In  Lheir  ebeetfs  not  seen  in 
any  other  aboriBinai  American  race."  Or  this  people,  whose  pbfitical 
chnraclerintics  da  not  much  reaemble  those  of  the  Japanese,  it  is  satd : 

"Thej  excel  all  oUier  of  the  Ameriuan  races  In  their  aillHllc  bUII.  Tho 
beautiful  pipes,  BtatuetteB,  Ac,  made  of  slate,  may  hive  been  already 
mentioned,  aa  well  as  jewelry  maJe  of  silver  coin.  Most  of  these  would 
not  dlBgrace  a  civiilzeil  jeweller;  and  when  we  consider  tliat  all  the  tools 
they  had  to  work  with  were  probably  a  brolten  knife  and  a  flle,  their 
execution  is  really  wonderful,  as  well  as  the  csthclie  t«Bt«  displayed  in 
their  dexlgD.  A  man  called  Wakev»  made  out  of  gold  coin  a  pair  of  bracelets 
for  tbe  wife  of  tbe  English  Admiral  on  the  station,  of  such  beautiful  deiilga 
and  execution  that  they  were  universally  admired.  The  same  man  utlvr\ 
wards  designed  the  cast-iron  ridling  now  ornamenting  the  balcony  of  ttie 
Bank  of  British  Colunlbia.  in  Victoria.  He  could  scratch  a  fair  porLTAlt  ou 
ivory,  and  I  have  Been  u  bust  ot  SbakeBpeare  executed  by  him  In  Blate  from  an 
engraving.  My  friend  Mr.  A.  G.  Dallas,  late  Ouvornor>Getierul  of  the  Hud-  ' 
sod's  Bay  Compauy  territories,  has  a  bu>t  of  himself  eicecuted  Id  ivory  by  oaa  < 
of  these  Indians,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  excellently  execaCed,  or  a 
better  likeness.  Often  the  Qgures  in  tlie  '  IlluBlTHted  London  News,'  of  the 
Ansyriao  sculptures,  have  been  copied  )>y  them  in  slaie,  and  the  ethnologiiit 
who  hereafter  finds  (as  I  have  done)  the  '  Man- Bui  I  of  Nineveh'  among  lb« 
northern  Indians,  must  be  cautious  before  he  builds  any  extensive  theory  un 
the  event!  One  of  these  Indians  carved  a  chair  lor  me,  merely  with  a  knife, 
and  some  shark's  skin  for  polishing,  of  mast  admirable  finish.  If  they  could 
be  iodured  to  settle  down  and  learn  aomethluti'  of  art,  I  liave  no  doubt  but  that 
some  of  them  would  distlnguiah  UicmselveB.  They  are  however,  iiiie  all 
savages,  uf  loo  roving  a  disposition  ever  to  become  adepts  in  any  civilized  art." 

Po».  Co«. 


pressed  the  hope  that  it  might  be  found  feasible  to  publish 
with  the  report,  some  of  the  important  maps  alluded  to. 
Mr.  Deane  said  also,  that  he  had  again  read,  and  with 
renewed  interest,  Dr.  Kohl's  Memoir  of  the  West  Coast, 
now  in  possession  of  the  Society,  which  he  regarded  as 
worthy  of  publication,  and  which  he  hoped  the  Society 
would  before  long  be  able  to  issue  with  the  facsimile  maps, 
in  a  new  volume  of  its  transactions.  He  thought,  however, 
that  it  was  due  to  Dr.  Kohl,  now  living  in  Bremen,  as  it 
was  due  to  the  Society,  before  its  publication,  to  inquire 
of  hin;  if  anything  in  the  Memoir  required  modification,  it 
being  some  years  since  it  was  written.  It  was  Mr.  Deane's 
impression  that  Dr.  Kohl  had  a  copy  of  the  work  with  him, 
and  he  always  understood  that  the  author  felt  even  a  deeper 
interest  in  the  subject  of  the  West  Coast  of  America  than 
he  did  in  that  of  the  East  Coast. 

Rev.  Leonard  Woods,  LL.D.,  said  he  could  confirm 
what  Mr.  Deane  had  intimated,  that  Dr.  Kohl  regarded  his 
work  on  the  History  of  the  West  Coast  wittf  even  a  deeper 
interest  than  he  did  that  on  the  East  Coast.  As  to  securing 
Dr.  Kohl's  cooperation  in  publishing  this  work  in  behalf  of 
the  Society,  he  supposed  that  gentleman  would  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  furnish  it,  as  it  was  first  written  at  least,  without 
the  consent  of  the  State  Department.  Dr.  Kohl  would  feel 
at  liberty  without  doubt  to  avail  himself  of  it  in  preparing 
for  publication  a  work  substantially  new  and  brought  down 
to  the  present  time,  as  he  had  availed  himself  of  his  original 
manuscript  on  the  History  of  the  East  Coast  in  preparing 
for  the  Maine  Historical  Society  his  work  on  that  subject ; 
or  he  would  feel  at  liberty  to  publish  it  in  German,  as  he 
did  his  work  on  the  Gulf  Stream,  written  for  the   Coast 
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Survey ;  that  on  leamiog,  what  he  had  not  known  before, 
that  this  manuscript  had  been  given  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  to  the  Antiquarian  Society,  Dr.  Kohl  would 
doubtless  be  disposed  to  cooperate  with  the  Society  in 
bringing  it  out  in  the  best  way ;  that  having  peculiar  oppor- 
tunities as  city  librarian  at  Bremen  to  avail  himself  of  all 
the  more  recent  literature  on  the  subject,  he  would,  more 
easily  than  any  other  person,  correct  and  improve  his  work 
by  the  help  of  subsequent  investigation  on  the  subject ;  but 
that  after  all,  a  good  deal  of  labor  would  be  required,  on 
the  part  of  the  editor,  in  adapting  the  author's  phraseology 
to  the  English  idiom. 

Further  suggestions  on  the  subject  were  made  by  Mr. 
Haven  and  Col.  Washburn,  and  the  Society  expressed  the 
wish,  without  formal  vote,  that  Mr.  Deane  would  write  to 
Dr.  Kohl  on  the  subject ;  and  it  was  subsequently 

Voted,  That  the  subject  of  printing  Dr.  Kohl's  Memoir  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  Publication,  with  authority  to  pub- 
lish il*  they  shalF  deem  it  expedient. 

The  Council  recommended  George  W.  Childs,  Esq.,  of 
Philadelphia,  for  membership  of  the  Society.  Henry 
Wheatland,  M.D.,  was  appointed  to  receive  the  ballots, 
and  Mr.  Childs  was  unanimously  elected  : 

Rev.  George  E.  Ellis,  D.D.,  now  rose  and  said  : 

I  am  always  surprised  at  the  variety,  interest-,  and  piquancy  of 
the  matter  which  our  Libraiian  so  felicitously  mingles  with  his 
official  semi-annual  reports.  He  contrives  to  bring  a  most 
extensive  range  of  subjects  within  the  scope  of  our  inquiries. 
He  proves  that  they  come  legitimately  within  the  province  of  tlie 
Society  by  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  connects  them  with  some 
primary  object  of  our  interest    .1  am  now  about  to  suggest  for 


some  fntnre  diHcasHion  by  him  or  by  the  Council,  a  Rubjeot  of 
great  pi'aclical  iinportaiice,  aiid  which  cerlaitily  does  not  lie  out- 
side of  the  historical  and  local  Lhemea  of  jiublic  concera  that  may 
well  be  dealt  with  by  this  Sodety.  Onr  own  published  Proceed- 
ittga,  aa  well  as  those  of  the  Massachiiselts  Historical  Society, 
conlaiii  some  very  elaborale  essays  upon  the  origin  and  character- 
istics of  the  Town  system— the  peciilinr  municipal  organiKation 
of  the  coniinnnities  of  this  State  and  of  New  England — about 
their  local  bounds,  their  measured  independency,  and  iheir  admin- 
istration in  subordinancy  to  a  general  government  which  embraces 
them.  The  Uipic  which  I  now  have  in  mind  as  incidentally  con- 
nected with  that  theme,  and  as  being  of  itself  of  independent 
int«rest,  is  that  of  Town  Debts— tiie  mortjraging  of  the  real 
estate  in  these  communities,  and  the  binding  of  the  generations 
of  posterity  yet  W  live  in  them,  by  heavj'  pecuniary  obligations 
incurred  by  those  now  on  the  stage.  Perhaps  not  all  of  ua  are 
aware  how  this  usage  has  grown  upon  us,  nor  of  the  enonnoiis 
extent  of  the  debts  which  have  thus  been  incun-ed  by  our  munici- 
palities. When  and  for  what  purpose,  and  by  what  town  or  city 
first  in  this  State,  was  money  borrowed  on  a  note  to  be  repaid  at  a 
defined  or  an  undefined  date  in  the  future  t  Was  the  first  measure 
of  this  kind  generally  approved  aa  a  tiecessily,  or  allowed  only 
after  protest  and  resistance,  through  force  of  a  loeal  majority  in 
its  favor?  What  is  to  be  said  for  or  ag^nst  the  allowance  of  the 
now  confirmed  habit  of  our  municipniities !  What  is  now,  ao 
far  as  is  ascertiunable,  the  atiiount  of  such  indebtedness  in  our 
Commonwealths  What  proportion  does  the  sum  bear  to  the 
value  of  the  property  which  it  mortgages  t  What  is  the  practical 
effect  and  what  the  probable  tendency  of  this  usage  t 

Certain  it  is  that  very  many  of  our  municipalities  have  allowed 
themselves  a  license  in  this  matter  which  has  accumulated  heavy 
burdens  for  posterity.  The  annual  interest  due  on  the  debts  or 
many  towns  and  cities — even  without  adding  to  it  an  assessment 
for  sinking  funds  for  the  payment  of  them — now  constilulea  a 
very  sensible  addition  to  the  tax  levied  for  covering  the  current 
expenses  of  our  communities.  It  is  certain  also  that  the  iiicurring 
of  debts  by  our  towns  and  cities,  on  the  pledge  of  their  bonds 
and    notes,  is   comparatively    of  model's    origin.     In    no   single 
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point  of  view  does  the  contrast  between  the  principles  and 
usages  of  om*  earlier  generations  of  ancestors  on  this  soil  appear 
more  honorable  to  them  and  more  questionable  as  regards  our- 
selves, than  in  a  fair  statement  of  the  facts  bearing  on  this  subject. 
The  first  English  comers  to  this  soil  brought  with  them  the  means 
of  occupancy ;  and  what  they  could  not  pay  for  they  dispensed 
with ;  leaving  to  their  posterity  an  improved  heritage,  with  all  the 
gatherings  and  fruitage  of  their  own  labors,  and  with  no  pecuni- 
ary or  other  burdens.  In  their  day  of  small  things  and  of  hard 
things,  they  subdued  the  wilderness,  they  gnibbed  out  the  stumps 
of  the  forests,  they  fenced  their  commons,  they  opened  roads,  they 
bridged  streams,  they  built  their  oak-timbered  meeting-houses 
and  school-houses,  they  founded  their  College,  they  met  the 
expenses  of  their  local  and  colony  government,  and  always  paid 
for  everything  as  they  went  along,  year  by  year.  So  far  as  my 
knowledge  of  them  goes,  I  know  of  no  case  in  which  any  one  of 
these  municipalities,  however  hard  pressed,  even  by  famine,  ever 
raised  among  them  the  proposition  to  borrow  the  credit  of  pos- 
terity—  much  less  can  I  recall  any  case  in  which  such  indebtedness 
was  incurred.  Nor  is  this  all.  Never  in  the  levies  of  troops  and 
in  the  expenses  for  their  equipment  and  sustenance  and  transpor- 
tation, in  the  Pequot  and  other  Indian  wars  —  not  even  in  that 
continued  and  costly  stniggle  with  King  Phillip  —  did  town  or 
colony  have  recourse  to  oiu*  modera  facile  custom  of  issuing  bonds 
of  indebtedness  to  be  liquidated  at  some  future  period.  Hon- 
estly, if  not  always  punctually,  without  discount  or  drawback, 
and  with  immense  struggles  of  self-denial,  did  our  ancestors,  yeai' 
by  year,  do  a  cash  business,  allowing  and  venturing  no  credits. 
It  may  be  said  that  they  could  not  have  borrowed  money  had 
they  essayed  to  do  so ;  that  there  were  no  home  or  foreign  capi- 
talists who  would  have  made  them  loans,  on  any  security  which  it 
was  in  their  power  to  offer.  But  j»robably  this  assertion  would 
not  be  true,  either  in  tlie  letter  or  in  the  spii'it  of  it.  There  were 
wai*m  and  devoted  friends  and  sympathizers  at  home,  in  England 
and  Scotland,  and  in  Holland,  with  these  our  exiles.  Individuals 
and  associated  companies  in  the  old  world  would  doubtless  have 
been  ready  to  make  loans  on  public  pledges  issued  here.  We  did 
receive  friendly  gifts  from  abroad  —  gifts  that  were  heartily  appre- 
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elated — for  the  first  printing-press,  for  the  college  and  its  library, 
and  for  missions  to  the  Indians.  Gifts  they  were,  and  not  loans. 
They  left  no  burden  but  tliat  of  gratitude  on  j)osterity. 

The  fii*st  instances  which  at  present  come  to  my  mind  in  which 
our  ancestors  departed  from  their  rigid  rule  of  paying  as  they 
spent,  even  for  their  sternest  necessities,  were  when  they  were 
drawn  into  distant,  costly  and  ruinous  wai-fai'e,  not  only  with 
Indian  foes  but  with  their  French  allies.  And  this  was  mainly 
after  our  colonial  independence  in  government  had  jdelded  to  our 
provincial  subjection  to  English  rulei*s.  The  first  issue  of  Prov- 
ince bills,  and  every  subsequent  issue  of  them,  were  connected  with 
the  darkest  and  most  calamitous  periods  of  our  history.  Distant 
places  in  the  wilderness  were  to  be  garrisoned  and  victualled. 
The  young  and  vigorous  men  of  the  settlements  had  to  be  enlisted, 
not  for  brief  campaigns,  but  for  indefinite  absence  from  their 
fields  and  workshops,  to  hold  possession  of  forts  far  away  on  the 
frontiers.  Vessels  with  their  armaments  and  stores  had  to  be 
j)rovided  for  wai'fare  on  tlie  Eastern  Coast  and  on  the  Canadian 
rivers.  It  was  an  utter  impossibility  for  the  imperiled  people  of 
those  dark  days  to  meet  tlie  expenses  of  such. enterprises.  Debt, 
or  absolute  ruin,  was  the  alternative.  But  even  tlien,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  there  were  no  town  debts  incuiTed.  The  Province  was 
responsible  for  incurring  them,  and  its  general  treasuiy  was  held 
to  the  payment  of  them.  The  confusion,  discord,  quaiTeling, 
suffering  and  injustice,  visited  upon  our  towns,  upon  traders,  upon 
professional  ])ersons,  upon  land  owners  and  tenants,  upon  par- 
ticular individuals,  and  upon  the  whole  community,  from  that 
''Province  Debt,"  make  one  of  the  most  painful  and  humiliating 
chapters  in  our  history.  It  was  only  when,  after  the  urgent 
solicitations  of  VVillL-im  Bollan,  the  agent  of  this  Province  at  the 
English  Couit,  remuneration  was  made  for  our  expenditures  in 
the  expedition  against  Cape  Breton,  that  any  measure  of  relief 
was  experienced  here.  The  arrival  and  the  procession  through 
Boston,  from  the  wharf  to  the  Treasurer's  office,  of  those  seventeen 
cart-loads  of  silver  and  ten  of  «copper  coin  —  amounting  in  all  to 
£183,649,2,  and  odd  pence  and  farthings  —  or  nearly  a  million 
dollars,  was  a  most  propitious  event  for  Massachusetts.  The 
burden  was  lifted  for  a  while. 

How  different  now  ai*e  the  usages  in  this  respect  of  our  munioi- 
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(inlilitv  as  compared  with  llit-  "pay  as  you  go"  sj 
ancestors.  I  will  not  now  undertake  to  say  b«t  tbat  there  may  be 
grounds  and  reasons  which  will  partially  or  fully  juatily  tlie  license 
now  indulged  by  the  inhabitants  of  towns  in  their  town  meet- 
ings and  by  the  city  councils  of  our  cities,  in  tlie  accnoi illation  of 
debts,  aeeui'ed  by  the  issue  of  bonds.  Public  impro^-ements  whicb 
are  to  be  of  permanent  use  and  value,  and  so  to  be  shared  iu  by 
posterity,  are  laigely  the  objects  for  which  these  debts  are 
incurred.  Of  course  there  is  soraethiog  to  be  urged  in  justification 
of  the  iucurriug  of  such  iudebtednesB  ibr  such  objects.  It  may 
be  said  that  posterity  cannot  expect  to  accede,  without  ooat 
them,  to  a  heritage  improved  and  enriched  by  ail  tlie  difierei 
between  a  rough  and  "  howling  wilderness  "  and  a  domain 
by  easy  highways,  paved  streets  and  substantial  bridges,  decorated 
by  stately  public  edifices,  with  palatial  school-hoiises,  cily  halls, 
libraries,  parks  and  so  forth.  Let  the  utmost  tliat  can  be  urged 
on  the  score  of  this  plea  be  fully  and  fairly  allowed  for.  If  any 
one  of  our  associates  shall  act  upon  the  hint  which  I  offer  in  pro- 
posing this  subject  of  Town  Debts,  I  doabt  not  but  that  lie  will 
do  full  justice  to  this  plea. 

Still,  after  all  suoli  allowance  has  been  made,  the  question  will 
recur,  whether  the  facilities  for  borrowing  money  on  town  securi- 
ties have  not  led  to  an  unjustifiable,  a  dangerous,  and  even  a  reck- 
less indulgence,  fostering  public  extravagance,  and  imfieriliug  the 
fair  credit,  if  not  the  solvency,  of  some  of  our  communities.  Sev- 
eral of  the  towos  in  this  State,  and  in  the  other  New  England 
States,  incurred  their  first  indebtedness,  for  which  they  ii 
their  bonds  in  paymenl,  in  comieiliou  with  the  late  civil 
They  had  to  miae  their  quotas  of  men  tlu'ough  drafts  or  as  substi- 
tutes, and  to  pay  buimiies  and  to  fuinish  outfita.  They  found  the 
amounts  they  had  before  nuscd,  annually,  for  their  liighway, 
school  and  pauper  tax,  to  the  exaction  of  which  they  had  become 
accustomed — not  always  gracetiilly.  however — to  be  all  at  once 
doubled  or  trebled,  by  the  expenses  of  the  war.  They  found  it 
also  to  be  easier  to  bon^ow  than  to  jjay  the  extra  demand.  It 
may  be  said  again  that  posterity,  which  will  share  in  the  blessings 
of  a  rescued  heritage,  must  expect  to  bear  some  of  the  cost  of  ita 
deliverance.  But  how  is  it  with  these  elegant  and  expensive  town 
and    city    halls,    these  palatial  school- houses,    and  these  Hotdiers' 
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monuraeuts,  wliieli  ai-e  uow  built  and  in  building  all  around  us,  by- 
funds  prooureii  by  the  issuing  of  bonds,  to  be  paid  in  the  future  T 
The  old  education  law  wbich  won  honor,  thrift  and  many  other 
blessings  for  this  Stale,  retjuired  that  the  children  living  on  its  soil 
should  rewive  at  the  public  ubarge  a  simple  and  substantial  train- 
ing in  the  arts  of  reading,  writing  and  cyphering.  It  was  rightly 
judged  that  the  spur  of  necessity  and  self  interest  would  invite 
eveiy  boy  and  girl  lo  help  the  teacher  in  the  work  of  imparling  . 
these  humanities ;  and  it  was  known  that  the  average  intellect  of  ] 
young  persons,  here  at  least,  admitted  of  that  measure  of  culture. 
Endowed  academies,  the  bounty  of  fiiends,  and  the  earnest  strug* 
gles  of  the  pupils  were  looked  to,  and,  as  expeiieuce  proved,  were 
justly  looked  to  and  found  sufticient,  to  aid  on  to  a  higher  educa- 
tion those  of  the  youth  of  a  fonimunity  who  sliowt-Hl  theraaelvea 
earnestly  desirous  of  it  and  capable  of  ac<)uiring  and  appreciating  it. 
Now  we  build  ])alace8  for  school -houses,  on  borrowed  money  j  we 
furnish  them  with  all  modern  elegancies ;  we  profess  to  leach  in 
thetn  art,  science,  philosophy,  chemistry,  singing  and  the  piano. 
In  the  true  spirit  of  an  equal  riglite  doctrine,  we  construct  and 
adopt  a  system  for  these  schools  founded  on  the  sui>po8ition  that  i 
aU  the  pupils  will — as  ihey  are  all  entitled  to — avail  themselves 
of  all  these  meauH  of  accomplishment.  Whereas  they  are  co 
pk-tely  thrown  away  except  on  a  very  small  minority  of  the  pupUs. 
Here  again  any  of  our  associates  who  may  favor  us  with  a  paper  , 
on  "Town  Debts,"  may  perhapa  plead  tliat  these  very  children 
when  gi'own  up — the  few  who  profit  by,  and  the  many  who 
slight,  these  school  opportunities  —  will  find  ihe  debts  for  the 
school-houses  and  the  ]>iauo8  maturing  about  the  time  they  become 
taa-payei-s,  and  will  have  to  pay  for  them. 

And  as  to  Soldiers'  Monuments  :  I  have  recently  seen,  on  a 
southern  tour,  some  of  these  monuments  iu  memorj  and  honor  of  j 
those  who  fell  on  the  other  side.  In  looking  at  them  the  question 
recniTed  to  my  mind,  which  I  have  more  than  once  heard  discussed 
by  those  who  differ  in  opinion  about  it,  whether,  if  we  are  hence-  j 
forward  to  be  one  people,  it  is  wise  to  sow  oiu-  land  with  these 
costJy  and  perhaps  irritating  memorials  of  strife.  But  leaving 
that  question  aside  another  arises,  as  to  whether  we,  or  our  }]Os- 
terity,  should  pay  for  those  moimnienta  in  case  they  are  erected. 
And  I  cannot  but  thiuk  that  if  we  are  to  leave  the  pajment  of 
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them  to  poHterity.  we  should  leave  to  them  tlie  building  of  tbt 
inontuiieiits  likcwJBe.     I   cliwu^e^l  to  rend  in  a  newspaper,  only 
yesterday,  that  a  soldiers'  monument  was  nearly  completed  in  one 
of  our  cities  for  a  score  or  more  thonnanda  of  dollars,  in  payment 
of  which  bonds  were  issued,  payable  by  the  next  generation.     Is 
this  too  wholly  right  T     That  when  time  and  oar  hard  cliniat«  and 
perha)>B  mischief,  have  impaired  the  beauty  of  the  structiire,  and 
when  perhaps  otlier  struggles  and  convulsions  of  the  coimtry  j 
have  l^d  new  burdens  upon  them,  the   generation  then  living,  f 
many,  it  may  be  a  majority,  being  only  t«mporary  residents  in  the   | 
place,  shall  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  it  T     Is  il  not  somewhat  aa 
if  a  man  should  erect  a  costly  monument  to  his  deceased  mfe  and 
leave  to   his  grand-childven  the  duty  not  only  of  keeping  it  in 
rep^r,  but  also  of  meeting  the  tirst  expense  of  it  T 

I  may  liave  spoken  too  much  upon  one  side  of  the  subject,  j 
which  I  simply  pro}foeed  to  suggest  as  one  of  interest  to  as  in 
this  Society.     May  I  ask  that  at  some  tiuie  it  be  treated  or  dis- 
cuAsed  among  us  1 


At  the  close  of  Dr.  Ellis'  remarks,  it  was 


Voted,  That  the  historj-and  jirogress  of  Town  Debts  be  recom- 
mended to  the  members  of  the  Society  for  investigation. 


J.  WufGATE  Thornton,  Esq. ,  read  aonie  ioterestiiig  ex- 
tracts from  manuscript  notes  of  Mr.  Preiidergast,  which  he 
spoke  of  as  the  result  of  original  and  independent  investi- 
gations, some  of  the  authorities  being  unpublished,  relatiug 
to  Sir  George  Downing,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  of  t 
the  class  of  Ui42.     To  his  personal  force  and  influence  was  i 
due  the  passage  of  the  Appropriation  Act  of  17th  Charles.! 
II.,   an  act   unsurpassed   in    English   legislation    for   bold'] 
statesmanship  and  political  value.     Then  the  Crown  s 
rendered  the  purse  strings  to  parliament,  and  this  was  the  ] 
guarantee  of  constitutional  govorument. 

Dr.  Edwakd  Jahvis  made  some  observations  showing  the 
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result  of  statistical  investigation  as  to  the  years  of  labor  to 
be   expected  from   individuals  of  the  different  races  and 
nationalities,  which  he  said  he  intended,  at  a  future  time, 
to  present  to  the  Society  at  greater  length. 
The  meeting  then  dissolved. 

JOHN  D.  WASHBURN, 

Becording  Secretary, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 


Thk  Council  of  the  AmericaD  Antiquarian  Society  have 
the  pleasure  of  reportiug  to  the  members  that  its  affairs 
continue  in  prosperous  condition  :  the  increase  of  the  col- 
lections in  its  library  has  been  couaiderable,  five  hundred 
and  fifty-two  book3  and  twenty-nine  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  pamphlets  having  been  added  since  the  meeting  in 
October. 

For  the  details  of  these,  and  the  condition  of  the  funds, 
reference  is  made  to  the  reports  of  the  Librarian  and 
Treasurer,  which  accompany  this  report. 

Sir  Roderick  Islpet  Murciuson,  a  member  of  this 
Society,  died  on  the  d^y  after  its  Lost  annual  meeting.  His 
scientific  researches,  especially  in  the  department  of  geology, 
had  gained  him  a  high  place  among  the  original  investigators 
of  the  age ;  while  he  had  become  known  most  widely  and 
gained  a  higher  place  in  the  popular  affection  by  his  por- 
Bistent  faith  In  the  safety  of  Dr.  Livingstone ;  a  faith  be 
maintained  when  all  others  despaired,  in  the  face  of  disap- 
pointment, in  despite  also  of  ridicule  for  a  confidence  which 
subsequent  events  have  shown  was  not  ill-founded. 

He  was  born  in  Tarradale,  Rosa-shire,  Scotland,  February 
19,  1792-,  educated  at  the  grammar  school  of  Durham  and 
the  Military  Academy  of  Marlowe,  and  passed  through  a  brief 
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•Tniirs«»  ic  the  Paiv»»r^ty  iif  EJmhiur^h.     Recciviiig  a  com- 
3ii>dii:n  in  :ae  irmy.  he  -urctsmpmnied  Sir  Ardior  Wellesley 
CO  P  ;mi^.  Ji  :  ^  '^  :  Tr:m  pRsent  at  die  bAttlefi  of  Yhniera 
mii  <lorinna.  laii  ic  :nr  John  Moore' 9  retreat;  aerred  sqIk 
MniMnrl/  oa   um    «cuf   of   Sir   ALeaander  McKenade  in 
Sicily.  Tr:m  ro  Tihe  nnk  of  Captain  of  Dragoons,  married  at 
the  3^  of  treaty -direi».  and  fifaermpon  abandoned  tte  pn>- 
fesaiija  of  irnu.     Ic  waa  aoc  at  once,  howeTer,  that  hia 
devonc>a  to  soienciiic  porauita  began.     For  some  yeara  he 
paaaed  cht»  principal  poraon  of  hia  time  in  Ae  recreationa 
of  &reign  traTel  and  in  deld  sports,  yet  devoting  himadf 
at   interrala  ti>   the  stndy  of  geology,  Co  which  he  bad 
already  become   strongly  attached.      Even  hia  paadmea, 
however,  convey  a  soggeation  of  fiitore  eminence,  fiir  ha 
was  aocostomed  to  select  as  the  companion  and  aaaoeiale  of 
his  pleasnrea.  Sir  Hamphrey  Davy.     It  waa  not  till  18S3, 
when  he  had  reached  the  mature  age  of  thirty  years,  that, 
influence^^l  in    no   soiall   degree  by   the   suggestions   of   a 
thoujrhtful  and  adfectionate  wife,  he  b^an  to  devote  that 
strict  attention  to  scientido  pursuits  which  laid  the  foundap- 
tion  ot  his  future  fame.     At  that  day  the  science  of  geology 
was  in  its  infancy.     It  became  bis  chosen  specialty,  and  his 
first   .scientific   papf:r  was   a  geological  sketch  of  Sussex, 
Il/imps^hire  and  Surrey.     Probablv  much  of  his  continued 
interest  in  this  subject  was  due  to  his  association  with  Sir 
(J.  Lyell,  with  whom  many  of  his  hours  of  study  and  specu- 
lation wero  pa.sHcd,  and  with  whom  he  made  a  tour  in  1828, 
of  which  three  memoirs  were  subsequently  published.     In 
1H38  his  first  groat  work,  "The  Silurian  System,"  was  pub- 
lished, which  attracted  marked  attention;  but  its  fisime  was 
ovi^rHhiulownd  by  the  publication  of  that  greater  work,  in 
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1)^45,  after  laborious  years  of  excursion  and  exploration,  ou 
the  "Geology  of  Kussia  in  Europe."  This  work,  which  he 
had  pi-epared  in  conjuuctiun  with  M.  de  Verneuil  and 
Count  Von  Keyserling,  was  translated  into  the  Russian  lan- 
guage, and  Mr.  Murchisoii  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Rua- 
sian  order  of  St.  Stanislas.  The  Royal  Society  of  London 
conferred  on  him,  as  the  author  of  the  Silurian  System,  the 
Copley  medal,  while  royalty  paid  him  the  perhaps  less  dis- 
tinguished honor  of  knighthood.  Nine  or  ten  years  after 
"Siluria"  was  added  to  his  contributious  to  scientific  research 
and  heightened  his  fame  still  farther  in  the  department  of 
geology. 

These  were  his  leH,ding  and  perhaps  beet  known  works, 
but  his  contributions  to  the  transactions  of  learned  societies 
and  the  columns  of  scientific  journals  were  numerous  and 
ralimble.  Agassiz  and  Strickland  give  a  catalogue  of  more 
than  a  hundi'ed  of  them.  His  labors  were  incessant,  and 
as  late  as  18(>0,  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  sixty-eight 
years,  he  tiuished  an  examination  of  the  Scottish  High- 
lands, which  oalled  for  the  publication  of  a  new  geological 
map  of  those  regions,  and  for  the  award  by  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh  of  the  first  Brisbane  medal.  He 
visited  in  the  course  of  his  investigations  almost  every 
region  of  Europe,  from  the  Oural  mountains  to  the  Cornish 
coast,  and  from  Italy  to  the  palreozoic  rocks  of  Scandinavia. 
Nor  were  these  explorations  and  investigations  barren  and 
uu^uitful,  judged  even  by  the  practical  standard  of  the 
present  day.  From  a  desc«pIion  of  the  configuration  of 
the  mountains  and  an  inspection  of  some  rocks  of  Aus- 
tralia, he  instituted  a  comparison  between  the  structure  of 
the  southern  portion  of  tliut  continent  and  the  regions  of 
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Russia  bordering  od  the  Ounil  mountains.     From  hia  exaq 
ination  he  predicted  that  gold  would  l>e  discovered  in  Am 
tralia.     Thia  prediction  was  like  those  of  Cassandra, 
truth,  proclftioied  to  deaf  and  unbelieving  ears.     He  urgi 
in  vain  upon  the  Cornish  miners  to  search  for  gold  therl 
and  equally  in   vain  upon  the  government  to  give  to  I 
subject  its  earnest  attention.     He  made  no  impression,  ba 
soveu  years  after  the  prophecy  was  uttered,  it  met  its  coifl 
plete  fulfilment.     From  the  inspection  of  a  geological  t 
of  Cape  Colony,  he  developed  a  theory  of  the  geographioall 
configuration  of  the  Continent  of  Africa,  which  was  subse 
qnently  signally  confirmed  by  the  explorations  and  disooT^I 
eries  of  Dr.  Livingstone. 

There  were  very  few  learned  Societies  in  Europe  of 
which  SiH  RoDBBiCK  was  not  an  active  or  oorresponding 
member.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation for  the  advaucemeut  of  Science,  and  its  President; 
President  of  the  Royal  Geological  and  Royal  Geographical 
Societies;  and,  though  he  bad  reached  the  full  limit  of  human 
days,  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Director-General  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  Great  Britain,  and  Director  of  the  , 
Metropolitan  School  of  Science  in  Mining  and  Arts. 

It  should  be  added  to  the  perjietual  liouor  of  SiH 
Roderick,  that,  however  high  his  attainments,  he  never  lost 
his  interest  in  the  popularization  of  science,  an  end  to  which 
much  of  his  contribution  to  the  scientific  journals  was  direcfr^w 
ed,  and  that  his  religious  faith,  unlike  that  of  one  at  least  offl 
his  eminent  contemporaries,  so  far  from  being  impaired  by 
his  scientific  investigations,  grew  brighter  and  stronger  with 
each  new  step  of  discovery.  In  his  controversial  writings 
he  defended  the  truths  of  religion,  as  not  only  not  in  con- 
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flict  with,  but  confirmed  by  the  teaching  of  science ;  and  in 
the  closing  hours  of  life  he  found  those  truths  his  rod  and 
staff  of  comfort. 

The  writer  of  the  last  report  of  the  Council,  in  suggest- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  the  Society  the  History  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  its  Shores,  presented  a  subject  of  sur- 
passing interest,  whether  considered  in  its  political,  com- 
mercial or  religious  aspects,  in  view  gf  the  wealth  that 
ocean  has  poured  into  the  lap  of  nations,  the  new  civili- 
zation which  has  been  born  upon  its  eastern,  or  the  old  civ- 
ilization which  has  been  regenerated  and  born  again  upon 
its  western  shore,  or  of  its  opening  as  the  great  highway 
for  the  fleets  of  the  future,  where  once  a  single  galley  a 
year  was  too  much  to  transact  the  business  of  an  associa- 
tion which  had  the  monopoly  of  its  trade.*  Here  already, 
on  what  the  venerable  Hakluyt  calls  "the  back  side  of 
America,"  a  city  has  arisen,  whose  civilized  and  corporate 
existence  hardly  passes  the  period  of  a  generation,  which 
rivals,'  in  its  present  development  and  in  the  prospect  of 
the  early  future,  the  glory  of  the  most  famous  seats  of 
the  world's  wealth  and  commerce,  and  which  already,  in 
the  enthusiastic  language  of  Humbert,  as  ''the  Queen  of 
the  Pacific,  stretches  her  arms  to  Mexico  and  British 
Columbia,  to  China  and  Japan." 

Almost  any  one  of  the  many  sub-divisions  of  this  great 
subject,  followed  out  in  even  moderate  detail,  would  prove, 


*The  rapidity  with  which  the  commerce  finding  its  way  over  the  Pacific  has 
increased  in  the  paHt  decade,  finds  an  illustration  in  the  following  Bummary 
from  official  figures,  relating  to  the  trade  carried  on  in  American  vessels 
between  this  country  and  Japan. 

In  1860  that  trade  amounted  to  but  $193,861.  In  1866  it  had  increased  to 
$884,122;  while  in  1869  it  amounted  to  $5,125,646.  The  total  tonnage  of  the 
United  States  entered  at  the  five  open  ports  of  Japan  in  1869  was  509,098,  which, 
it  may  be  added,  was  nearly  half  of  all  the  foreign  tonnage  of  those  ports. 
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d^T^Iofi^^l  hy  :%  ^kilftil  hand.  o(  ^aficieoc  infiereac.- 
r>v  an  a^Awarl  :in*l  iiiLakilfiil  oae.  of  ^al&i:[eat  Ti>Iiziiite. —  for 
a  rep^jrt  of  thi^  m'mfl.  f.'ocsMer  tor  esunpfe  ciie  dkeoxcfv 
of  California  an<l  ctLit  of  the  Bttj  of  Sfta  FnzurftKO*  villi 
Uie  oirciiin.«tanoea  wbich  kd  to  and  anended  tfafss.  leaTing 
wholly  out  of  view  tho«e  which  followed  opoa  them ;  "mom 
$ectari  riruloA  titd  p^jent  fimieMJ' 

It  wa«  f^aid  "Cortez  discovered  California :  he  did  nol  di»» 
cover  the  .South  Sea.*^  The  troth  of  this  second  dedarmtion 
is  well  estafilidbed,  that  of  the  former  can  also  be  admitted, 
but  with  qualification  and  explanation.  Cortes  did  not 
discover  the  Califoniia  of  to-day,  that  is.  New  ix  Upper 
California.  That  wa.<ii  reserved  for  an  humbler  penon,  whose 
name  is  forgotten,  except  by  the  student  of  those  times 
and  voyages.  But  that  Cortez  was  the  original  discoverer 
of  Lower  Calfornia,  the  California  of  the  sixteenth  centniy, 
cannot  Ije  stated  without  qualification.  In  a  note  in  the 
Political  Kssay  on  New  Spain,  Huml>oIdt  says  he  found  in 
a  manuscript  presfTved  in  the  archives  of  the  Vice  Royalty 
of  M<;xico,  tliiit  California  was  disjcovered  in  152»>.  He  is 
not,  however,  sati.-^tied  with  the  authority  for  this  assertion, 
and  adds  that  extracts  made  \^y  the  author  of  the  Kelacion 
del  vifi^e  al  K.strccljo  de  Fuca,  from  the  valuable  manuscripts 
found  in  the  Academy  of  History,  at  Madrid,  seem  to  prove 
that  California  had  not  even  been  seen  in  the  expedition  of 
Mendoza  in  I5»^2.*  Setting  aside  these  alleged  discoveries 
as  wholly  apoeryphal,  the  estal>li.shed  facts  are  these:  In 
ir>.'54  Coilez,  at  his  own  expense,  fitted  out  two  ships,  under 
the  a>mmand  of  Hernando  Grixalva,  and  Diego  Becerra  de 


*  VfiioKUH  uUo  alliiUud  to  Ibbi  expedition,  but  does  not  claim  that  it  saw 
fclifuruitt. 


California, 
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Mendoza,  the  latter  a  relative  of  his  own,  to  explore  the 
coasts  north  of  Tehuantepec,  whence  the  vessels  sailed. 
Humboldt  states  that  Grixalva  discovered  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia, but  this  statement  seems  to  be  an  error.  The 
vessels,  after  leaving  Tehuantepec,  were  separated  in  the 
night.  Grixalva,  sailing  northwards  some  three  hundred 
leagues,  reached  a  desert  island  near  the  coast  of  California, 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  group  known  at  the  present  day 
as  the  Revillagigedos.  He  made  no  further  discoveries  and 
soon  returned.  Becerra,  continuing  on  his  voyage  after 
the  separation  of  the  ships,  was  murdered  by  his  crew,  led 
on  by  the  pilot  Ximenes.  After  his  death  Ximenes  took 
the  command,  touched  the  peninsula  of  California,  and 
landed  at  the  bay  of  St.  Cruz,  now  la  Paz.  Jhus  was 
Ximenes  the  discoverer  of  Lower  California,  whom,  how- 
ever, retributive  justice  did  not  suffer  to  return  to  receive 
the  honors  of  that  discovery.  The  expedition  was  attacked 
by  the  Indians,  and  Ximenes  slain.  The  survivors  of  the 
expedition  returned  with  the  ship,  and,-  giving  an  account 
of  what  they  had  seen,  said  it  was  "a  goodly  country,  well 
peopled,  and  had  many  pearl  beds  along  the  coast." 

The  events  related  above  all  occurred  within  the  year 
1534,  and  it  was  not  till  1535  that  Cortez  ''firmly  per- 
suaded," says  Venegas,  "that  the  Moluccas  were  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  western  coast,  and  that  in  the  inter- 
mediate space  he  should  mee^  with  rich  islands  and  conn- 
tryes,  determined  to  make  one  last  attempt  and  not  to  com- 
mit it  to  captains,  but  to  go  himself  in  person."  Giving 
public  notice  of  his  intention,  he  obtained  a  numerous 
following,  sailed  with  three  ships,  found  at  Chimetla  that 
in  which  Ximenes'  sailors  had  returned-,  annexed  that  to  the 
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expedition,  sailed  northward  for  the  Dev?ly  discovered  lam 
and  entered  the  "Vermiiliou  Sea."  On  the  first  of  May, 
1536,  be  landed  for  the  first  time  in  California,  at  the  Bay 
of  St.  Cruz,  where  the  unhappy  Ximenes  had  been  killed. 
The  details  of  this  expedition,  its  disasters  and  disappoint- 
meuts  and  the  return  of  Cortez  to  Xew  Spain,  need,  not  be 
recited,  nor  the  subsequent  explorations  of  Francisco  da  I 
niloa,  who,  still  at  the  expense  and  under  the  auspices  t^M 
Cortez,  continued  the  exploration  of  the  gulf  and  nearlv 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado. 

To  Cortez  then  cannot  be  awarded  the  honor  of  being  ii 
person  the  discoverer  of  California.     The  expedition  which 
he  conducted  added  nothing  to  the  information  which  the 
sailors  of  Ximeues  had  brought  back.     S(»me  importaid 
contribution  to  geographical  knowledge  was  madu  by  ttu 
of  Ulloa,  in  the  glory  of  which,  as  in  that  of  Ximenea^l 
Cortez,  their  patron,  is  entitled  to  a  leading  share.     Bufe 
clouds  were  now  gathering  to  obscure  the  setting  of  thad^l 
eun  which  had  "flamed  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  aky." 
To  procure  funds  for  the  last  expedition,  Cortez  had  been! 
obliged   to    borrow  money,   and   even   to  pawn  his  wife's  I 
jewels.     New  projects  of  discovery,  which  by  their  results  I 
were  to  atone  for  all  past  disappointments,  were  foiled  by  1 
the  claims  of  the  viceroy  Mendoza  to  the  right  to  discovee  ] 
El   Dorado.      His   appeal    to    Spain    for    vindication   and  j 
indemnification  for  the  expenses  of  these  maritime  expedW. 
tions,  his  experience  of  the  same  ingratitude  wtiich  awaited] 
Columbus,  who  also  had  deserved  too  greatly  of  his  80T-*4 
ereign,   his  last  touching  memorial  to  the  Emperor, 
utterances  of  a  proud  but  broken  spirit,  the  sickening  pai 
of  hope  deferred  which  he  endured  for  the  three  closing;] 
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years  of  his  life,  the  attempted  return  to  new  projects  of 
discovery,  and  the  last  scene  of  all  to  close  this  strange, 
eventful  history,  are  familiar  knowledge,  and  are  alluded  to 
here  only  as  following  closely  on,  and  intimately  associated 
with  the  relations  of  Cortoz  to  the  discovery  of  California. 

It  is 4a  curious  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
truths  of  geographical  discovery,  once  established,  may 
become  corrupted  and  mixed  with  varying  shades  of  error, 
that  while,  after  the  discoveries  of  Cortez  and  UUoa  were 
made,  a  very  correct  impression  as  to  the  outlines  of  the 
peninsula  of  California  prevailed,  in  the  course  of  little 
more  than  half  a  century  that  impression  had  wholly 
changed,  and  the  opinion  was  entertained  among  geo- 
graphers that  California  was  an  island.  The  earliest  map, 
cited  in  several  places  by  Humboldt  and  also  by  Prescott 
and  other  historians,  is  that  prepared  by  the  pilot  Domingo 
del  Castillo,  in  1541.  On  it  the  outlines  of  California  are 
defined  as  those  of  a  peninsula,  and  substantially  as  we 
know  them  at  the  present  day. 

The  statement  of  a  recent  writer,  however,  that  this 
fact  was  ''wholly  forgotten  for  one  hundred  and  sixty 
years,"  is  not  strictly  accurate  and  must  be  corrected.  It 
was  indeed  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  from  the  pub- 
lication of  Castillo's  map  to  the  date  of  Father  Kino's 
re-discovery  of  the  connection  between  California  and 
the  continent  of  America,  but  it  was  not  for  many  years 
after  that  publication  that  the  peninsular  theory  ceased 
to  obtain.  The  course  of  the  impressions  on  this  subject 
may  be  traced  on  the  successive  maps  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  it  will  not  be  deemed  out  of  place  to  cite  a 
few  of  these,  citations  which  can  readily  be  verified ,  as 
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sketches  from  them  are  in  the  possession  of  this  Society.' 
The  map  from  Plolemieua  de  Roscelli,  1544,  (Kohl's  manu- 
script map,)  though  connecting  America  with  Asia  by  so 
broad  a  belt  that  Ihey  might  well  be  called  one  country, 
and  abrogating  almost  entirely  the  North  Pacific,  yet  gives 
an  approach  to  the  correct  outline  of  California,  prseerriog 
the  peninsular  conformation.     Furlani'a  map  of  1560  gives 
the  outlines  with  much  closer  accuracy,  though  it  makea 
the  Colorado  river  flow  from  the  interior  portion  of  Asia 
round  the  whole  North  Pacific,  and  places  "Cimpaga"  with] 
20  degrees  of  California.     Faltieri's  map,  1566,  still  adheres" 
to  the  peninsular  idea,  and  Furlani's  of  1574,  though  in  the 
latter  the  direction  has  changed,  and  the  peninsula  extends 
from  the  main  laud  towards  the  southwest,  and  "Qlapanjj 
fills  almost  the  entire  space  between  China  and  California 
Frobisher,  in  157ti,  though  presenting  the  American  conti- 
nent in  grotesque  configuration,  yet  preserves  the  peninsular 
outline  of  California,  while  Herrera,   in  1600,  returns  to  a 
close  adherence  to  that  of  Furlani,   in  1560.     It  may  be:  I 
regarded  as  one  of  the  curiosities  of  geography  that  a  coor  ■ 
figuration  substantially  accurate,  and  established  by  a  auo- 
cession  of  delineators  through  sixty  years,  should  have  beeifc 
wholly  lost;  fur  Purchas,  in  1625,  sets  it  forthaa  a  "goodlyi 
island"  on   his  map,  saying,  however,  that  it  was  "some-  \ 
tyme  supposed   to    be  a  part  of   ys   western  continent." 
That  the  impression  of  Purchas  was  that  of  the  seventeentli  ^ 
century  will  readily  be  seen  by  an  inspection  of  the  map*  I 
of  that  century.* 

■  An  JnlercBtlng  chapter  on  tbis  sul^cct  may  be  found  <u  Buarbe'i  "  Convld*  J 
erBtlone  Oeographlques  et  PhTBlquBs".  (rom  whlub  the  fotlowtag  exIrMt  Itf^ 
takeo.    The  nhole  chapter  will  be  found  Bu^eallve  and  valuable . — 

"  Quoad  on  eAt  alnal  rMnit  la  C&llRimIe  i  ses  JUHt«a  borues,  et  qu'oQ 
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The  length  of  this  extract  precludes  farther  (^uotntioii. 
Duiiche's  concise  review  of  the  siiliject  is  extremely  inter- 
esting. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  discovery  of  Upper  California. 
Cortez,  worn  out  with  couti-overey  and  delay,  had  returned 
to  Old,  Spain,  aud  Mendoza  remained  viceroy  of  New 
Spain.  Under  hia  auspices,  California  was  discovered  by 
Juan  Roderigo  Cahrillo.  This  voyage  was  one  purely  of 
diijcovcry,  and  its  history  is  briefly  this:  Cabrillo  sailed 
from  Navidad  on  the  17tb  of  June,  1542,  touched  the  pen- 
insula at  the  bay  where  Ximeues  and  Cortez  had  landed, 
coasted  .ilong  the  western  shore  of  the  peninsula,  saw  land 
first  in  Upper  California  in  33",  in  37J"  saw  hills  covered 


lu,  surtont  en  1603  (put  la  NaTtgaUon  de  Sebastian  Biscayen 
et  Martlu  d'AgtiUar)  que  la  Mer  retoamolt  en  Orient  on  peu  au  dcIA  do 
411  d£grE,  pluaieura  Espognola  se  persundereiit  que  les  Euux  de  la  Mer 
du  Sod  commimiquoieDt  par  [k  avec  celles  de  la  Mcr-Vermuille,  qui  est 
entre  la  Callfonite  et  le  Nouvuau  Mcxlque ;  en  camtCquencc  !U  flrent  de 
la  Californle  une  Isle. 

CependoQt  II  y  avolt  longtenips  qae  les  premiers  0&>grapIies  Moder- 
Dea,  [I'apria  lea  Navigationa  de  Praii^ola  d'Ulloa  et  Heruond  de  Alar^aa, 
datis  la  Mer-Vcrmelllc  en  1S30  et  1B40,  (rapport^ea  dans  Herrera  et  I.net) 
repr£aentDlent  la  Callfomie  telle  que  nous  la  couDolBHouii  aujaurd'liui ; 
c'est-i-dire  comme  one  Preaqu'Isle.  [Notb.  Orieliua,  Mercator,  Uon- 
dtaa,  etc.  qui  Airent  sulvls  par  Cluvler,  Berdiua,  Laet,  Btaoa,  etc.,  en  un 
wot  tooa  lea  mellleura  des  premiers  G£o);rapheB  Modemes.] 
~  11  eat  vral  que  I.aet  observe  que  dha  1G.H9  U  y  avoU  eH  des  Espagnola 
qui  8'6toleut  imaglii6  que  c'fitott  une  Isle :  et  11  dit  (en  1638)  avoir  vu  de 
Tleill(-a  Cartes  qnl  la  reprfiseDtCDt  de  cctte  Ibfon  et  In  s£parcnt  de  i'A- 
inirique  par  nu  Detroit  assez  large  au  Sad,  mala  qui  s'Strf  clt  eii  avanvant 
vera  le  Nord.  Neauinolns  11  ae  deteruilue  sur  I'autoritC  d'autres  Carte* 
et  sur  les  Navi([atlona  dont  je  vlens  de  parler,  b.  la  fhire  regarder  cointae 
Qne  Preaqu'Iale  balguCe  &  I'Est  par  la  Mer-Vemiollle  ou  Bouge,  "  nom 
qui  rut  (iounf  i  ee  Oolfe  U  cause  de  aa  reafiemblance  avec  la  Mer  qui  sfl- 
pare  TArnble  de  I'Egypte,"  dlt  Wytfllet.  Ce  dernier  auteur  ne  parolt 
pas  avoir  ed  le  moindre  doute  au  sujet  de  la  Californle  qu'll  repr^ente 
comme  une  Presqa'Isle,  atnsl  que  noa  antres  Auelens  G£ographea. 

Les  Hollandoia  ayant  prla  en  1G20  aor  un  Vaisseau  Espagnol  nnc 
carte  de  I'AmGrlque  oQ  la  CaUfbrnie  £toit  flgurfe  comme  odo  Isle  et  la 


wiffi   tr^tss  Jifi'l  a  f-zii*:  n:tLi:r2'  3&:   "a«  ^mo.   ic  'tu*   -aiii  rf 

\'.i\\ff    r;ijM',   whirh  \\f:    lAXli^  11.  irJO!^   ;<   :at»   V3if»ff*:T.  3fe£- 

«io/ifio,  tljff  uarii^t  it  hai^  ^Kirne  to  tLk  ^asr.  is  i2»  ai^^c  lagtm- 
ti;il  to  t|j<!  |>nfH<'iit  |iijqM>fte  to  <ktjul  tZit  ^i-^^icnt  ic  rr^afcT 
hri^'tli,  ••.iiir:i!  it  U  not  known  to  hare  inKs  Gb^  si^iitS  ^* 
hi*.fori«'  rontrov«!rsy.  Cabrillo  hsd  been  &  |i£#:-c  'X'  0-«€!z: 
Im-   w.'m   lh<r  diHrovf-nrr  of  New  C^if^^mii :  *&i  ^."2*  lae 

tno-.t.  Mi/iiiHr;irit  i^vcntH  in  the  hi^tonr  of  the  Pftc^&r  ^D^em 
uii'l  Noitli  AnKfrica. 

J  Jul.   who  (iJMcovirrecl  the  liay  of  San  Frmocisoo 
( f  ohhn  ( iiiU'  ?     In  the  dineuHKion  which  followed  the 
of  the  hint    n'port  of  the  council  it  was  conceded  that  :^ 

M<r  V(-rriMll)<'  roiiiiiKr  iiij  Detroit;  on  huhit  cette  id^  comoe-  cifrrtazD« 
il/iiii  l<N  f-MricM  (|ii<'  i'oii   Ml  ffisuiti*  <'ii    IlollADde  et  en   Angietem*-     La 

Map|M'  iiiMiiili  «|i-  haiikirrlH  rt  tUi  Tjivcniier,  dWiee  a  Loai*  XIII  es  I*^-* 
rtt\,\:i  « I  tfi- piYi'inlii'-  Sninflh'  hfinnrrrte  (?n  France.  Sar  la  Carre  -ie 
V  \\\\(v\*\\u-  S«|»t<rii  rioruil**  <|m*  .laiissoiiiiis  donna  k  Ara>terdam  dans  son 
AIIm'i  III  h;|o,  I  <iiii  III.  i'X  V.  la  (jilifoniiu  e««t  au-jsi  representee  co:n:iit- 
iiiK-  I  l<  ,  lliii'-'')iiit  III)  |nii  an  <l«sNiis  (In  Cap  M«.'iidofin  d"an;«»Qr'rb":i : 
iiiai'H  <•!•  (jii'lj  y  a  «!«•  '^iiij.ftilhfr,  c'l'st  ^\\\^'.  pour  en  ren<lre  rais<jn.  Ton  y  a 
rni'«  iiiH-  Noic,  mii  apris  <'tre  (•(jiivcnu  '|U(;  h's  premiers  (iC*o:j:raphes  <.»q: 
toiiiMiir'^  fall  la  ('alirMnii«'  |»arf !<•  <lii  Coiitiiieiit,  on  assure  avoir  dt-couvert 
pai  l;i  ('ari«'  INpatiiioU-  (jiil  ^loll  rntr**  les  uiairis  d<*s  HoUamiois :  que  la 
CahrMrnli'  ^luii  iiik-  InN-  loii^ur  dr  l7or)  lirues,  depuift  le  Cap  Saint  Lucas 
jir-ijiraii    ('ap    Mriidociii  <•!  lai^r  (!<•  r»0(). 

(n  il<*-i  iiiipMssihjf  (|r  coijciliiT  rrs  (li.stan<:cs  avec  la  Californie  que 
.Jail  1  wmliis  npi  rsriiioii  v\\  iiu'iiH'  tciiis  coiniiK;  tenuiuee  au  Cap  Mendocin 
d  aiiJoiii«riiiri ;  rr.il-a  din-,  lY'diiilo  h  st.'s  juMles  bornrs  :  ccpcndant  c'eloit 
la  pritivc  (pToii  fipporlait  du  cliaii^criiKMit,  en  llollande  nienie  on  etoit  la 
Cailr  i;spat:iM)li' siir  liU|iH'llc  on  appuyoit  un«*  corn'c^tiou  si  imporlante. 
rri>>oiMn*  IM*  III  al  tent  ion  h  la  (•a«lucit/'-  et  rinconse<iuence  de  cette 
priMivr;  «•!  drpuis  (T  tciiis,  Mrs.  Sanson,  pere  el  tils,  Duval  et  quantity* 
ilaiitn-s  (n'o^raplics  rrpiY-sentrrent  tonjonrs  la  Calit'ornic  conime  une 
I^^lr,  <|ii<>i(|iii-  <'«-la  in-  tVit  pas  constant  |>anni  le«>  K^pairnoN,  <iui  la  repre- 
KMitolenl  diversenienl  connne  on  I'a  vu,  par  le  lenioignage  de  Laet.*' 
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Francis  Drake  did  not  see  the  Golden  Gate,  oor  enter  the 
Bay.  It  is  not  proposed  to  disturb  the  conclusion  then 
reached,  which  is  uudoiibtedly  that  of  fhe  majority  of  stu- 
dents of  the  subject  to-day.  And. yet  so  high  an  authority 
as  Davidson,  in  bis  Coast  Pilot,  and  a  recent  reputable  local 
historian,  having  adopted  the  opposite  conclusion,  it  is  not 
improper  to  state  the  considerations  which  may  be  adduced 
in  support  of  one  and  the  other  opinion.  It  is  claimed  on 
the  one  hand,  that  Sir  Francis  Drake,  if  he  bad  really 
entered  the  bay,  could  not  have  &iled  to  be  so  impressed 
with  its  excellence  as  in  the  account  of  his  voyage,  to  make 
mention  of  its  wonderful  configuration  and  its  admirable 
adaptation  to  the  uses  of  commerce,  and  also  that  he  could 
not  have  failed  to  give  such  an  idea  of  its  form  and  size  to 
the  geographers,  that  the  English  maps  made  after  his  day, 
in  designating  Sir  F.  Drake's  Bay,  would  have  indicated,  in 
some  degree  at  least,  that  form  and  size  which  it  will  be 
seen  on  examination  none  of  them  do.  These  considera- 
tions, though  significant,  would  not  be  entitled  to  great 
weight,  were  there  no  bay  but  that  of  San  Francisco  which 
would  fulfil  the  terms  of  Drake's  description.  But  the  bay 
known  familiarly  as  Jack's  Harbor,  and  on  the  maps  as  Sir 
Francis  Drake's  Bay,  does  answer  every  requirement  of 
that  description.  Its  latitude  corresponds  precisely  with 
that  of  the  chronicler,  while  the  Golden  Gate  lies  several 
miles  to  the  South.  The  words  "fair  and  good  bay,"  which 
would  indeed  be  inadequate  as  an  expression  of  the  quality 
of  San  Francisco  Bay,  by  no  means  inadequately  espress 
the  quality  of  this.  It  is  of  this  bay  that  Davidson,  in  the 
Coast  Pilot  of  Culifornia,  says:  "This  cui-ving  shore  line 
afibrds  a  large  and  admirable  anchorage  iii  heary  northwest 
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wuather,  and  Ijy  unchoriiig  closf  in  uiidor  the  uoilh  hide  o 
tiio  point  iu  foiir  or  live  fntliuiim,  hiird  bottom,  good  but 
euiitiacted  anclioruge  is  ubtaiued  iu  ttoutbeasL  gules,  as  the 
swell  rolling  in  from  the,  southwest  is  broken  by  the  reef." 
The  white  elifi's,  from  which  Drake  named  the  region  Newr-'J 
Albion,   are  found  nruuud   tbie   bay,   but  not  around  the 
Golden  Gate.     The  conies,  large  numbers  of  whicL  Drake 
lound  about  bis  anchorage,  are  said  to  abonud  to  this  day 
around  "Jack's  Harbor."     Nor  is  an  argument  to  be  derivei 
from  the  improbability  that  Sir  Francis  should  have  passe 
so  near  to  the  Golden  Gate  as  he  must  have  dune,  withoat 
seeing  it.     Its  entrance  is  feoniewhat  obscure.     The  moun- 
tain rauge,  iuutcad  of  drawiug  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  sea 
as  the  navigator  proceeds  noilhward,  suggesting  an  anchor-J 
age  beyond  the  point  where  it  rejicbes  the  water,  is  here  * 
abruptly  broken,  so  that  un  anchomge  would  not  bo  looked 
for  here,  by  one  who,  iu  ignorance  of  the  coast,  approached 
trom  the  south.     Moreover,  fogs  and  thick  weather  prevail 
abundantly  there  during  a  great  portion  of  the  season. 

The  consideriitions  to  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  opposing  J 
view,  though  potential   were  there  no  bay  but  San  Fran-  I 
cisco,  to  which  Drake's  description  could  be  applied,  must, 
iu   view    of    the    suggestions    made    above,    be    deema^J 
inadequate. 

It  is  urged  that  the  discrepancy  iu  the  latitudes  may  be>'1 
taken  as  disposed  of,  being  trifling,  and  that  thu  statement  is  ] 
fully  as  accurate  as  could  be  expected  from  the  rude  instru- 
ments of  that  day.  Drake  does  not,  it  is  true,  extol  the  j 
quality  of  the  harbor;  but  wealth  and  pillage,  not  harbors^ 
were  the  object  of  his  expedition.  There  are  no  white  j 
cliffs  at  the  Golden  Gate ;   but  it  was  to  the  whole  country  j 
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,  he  gave  the  name  of  "New  Albion."  And  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  harbor,  he  paid  higher  tribute  to  it  than  that  of 
words.  It  was  his  peaceful  anchorage  for  thirty-six  days. 
Fletcher,  the  chaplain,  groaning  in  general  over  the  inclem- 
encies of  the  coast,  finds  no  fau'lt  with  the  experience  of 
those  five  weeks.  Where  so  probably  as  in  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco  could  their  comforts  of  peaceful  anchorage  be 
found  ?  In  Puerto  de  Bodega,  which  Humboldt  fixes  as  the 
location,  or  in  the  curve  of  the  coast  under  the  lee  of  Point 
Reys,  marked  on  the  modern  maps  as  Sir  Francis  Drake's 
Bay? 

The  above  is  perhaps  a  fair  statement  of  the  considera- 
tions which  may  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  opinion  that 
Sir  Francis  Drake  was  the  discoverer  of  the  bay.  It  will 
be  seen  that  they  constitute  simply  an  attempt  to  reconcile 
his  description  with  the  characteristics  of  the  bay  of  San 
Francisco,  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  no  other  bay  to 
which  the  description  more  closely  conforms.  Their  con- 
clusiveness not  being  admitted,  to  whom  shall  the  honor  of 
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this  discovery  be  awarded?  Not  to  Cabrillo^  for  his  jour- 
nal does  not  recount  any  such  observation.  Not  to  Ferelo, 
his  pilot,  who,  after  Cabrillo's  death,  continued  the  expedi- 
.tion3  and  returning  in  1543,  is  said  to  have  seen  what  be 
thought  to  be  the  mouth  of  a  large  river  from  which, 
steering  So.  E.  &  £.  So.  E.  he  soon  sighted  Point  Pinos. 
This  account  is  not  deemed  wholly  reliable,  and  even  if  the 
mouth  of  the  river  was  the  Golden  Gate,  he  did  not  discover 
the  bay.  Greenbow,  in  his  Northwest  Coast,  expresses  the 
opinion  that  Viscaino  entered  the  1)ay  and  that  it  was  then 
well  known.  The  opinion  of  so  high  an  authority  as 
Greenhow  is  entitled  to  great  respect,  and  yet  in  the  pres- 
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ent  instnnce  it  is  to  be  inquired  whether  it  can  be  suslaiuet 
It  is  probalily  based  nn  the  passage  in  Tnrqueuudo's  acciiua 
of  Viscaino's  vojage.  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  l 
careful  consideration  of  the  pussnge  will  justify  the  conclu- 
fliun.  The  point  is  interesting.  The  laiignuge  of  Tor- 
qtienada,  adopting  the  translation  accompanying  Venegas' 
History,  is  us  follows: 

"The  Capitana  and  tender  bad  no  sooner  left  the  harb< 
of  Monterey,  thau  they  had  a  favorable  wind,  which,  lastinj 
till  twelfth  day,  carried  them  beyond  Port    AV.  Frat 
But  the  day  after,  which  was  the  7th  of  January,  the  wini 
shifted  to  the  N.  W.,  but  blowing  an  easy  gale^  still  mad) 
some  way;  and  the  tender,  considering  that  there  was  i 
necessity   for   standing   in    for   the   shore,    continued    hoi 
voyage ;   and  the    Capitana,    thinking  that   they   went  ifl 
company,  did  not  show  any  light;  by  which  means  in  tQi 
morning  they  had  no  sight  of  each  other,  and  the  genera 
in  the  Capitana   returned  to  Port  St.  Francisco  to  wait  f 
the  tender,  which  he  supposed  was  making  all  the  sail  possi^ 
ble  after  him;  but  the  first  account  tliey  had  of  the  teud« 
was  not  till  after  the  Capitana'a  return  from  the  voya^ 
Another  reason  which   induced  the   Capitana  to   put  intq 
Puerto  Francisco  was  to  take  a  survey  of  it  and  see  if  anj 
thing  was  to  be  found  of  the  San  Augustin,    which  in  t 
year   1595  had,  by  order  of  his  majesty  and  the  viceroy) 
been  sent  from  the  Philippines  by  the  governor,  to  surv^ 
the   coast  of  California,  under  the  direction  of  Sebasti 
Roderiguez  Cernemmou,  a  pilot  of  well  known  abilities,  buj 
was  driven  ashore  in   this   harbor  by  the  violence  of  I 
wind.     Among  others  on  board  the  San  Augustine  was  tht 
pilot  Francisco  Volanos,  who   was  also  chief  pilot  of  thiJ 
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squadron.  He  was  acquainted  with  the  country  and  aflBrraed 
that  they  had  left  ashore  a  great  quantity  of  wax  and  sev- 
eral chests  of  silk,  and  the  general  was  desirous  of  putting 
in  here  to  see  if  there  remained  any  vestiges  of  the  ship 
and  cargo.  The  Capitana  came  to  an  anchor  behind  a  point 
of  land  called  La  Punta  de  los  Reys;  but  no  people  were 
sent  ashore,  that  the  ship  might  be  in  readiness  for  the 
tender,  and  accordingly  on  the  day  following  the  Capitana 
sailed  out  in  quest  of  her."     Thus  far  Torquenada. 

Now  Viscaino's  voyage  was  made  in  1602-3.  It  was 
undertaken  expressly  to  survey  the  coast,  not  only  with  a 
view  to  discover  the  famous  straits  of  Anian,  leading 
from  Newfoundland  to  the  South  Sea,  but  to  find  harbors 
where  vessels  might  seek  refuge,  in  their  passage  from 
China  or  the  Philippine  Islands,  from  the  storms  which 
were  violent  and  frequent  on  that  coast.  This  was  the 
object  of  Philip  II.  in  originally  ordering  the  expedition, 
and  of  Philip  the  III.  in  renewing  the  instructions.  It  was 
an  expedition  then  in  search  of  harbors.  Venegas  could 
not  find  Viscaino's  maps  and  charts,  but  Torquenada's 
account  is  minute.  It  describes  the  points  touched  at  and 
the  harbors  worthy  of  report.  For  example,  a  full  and 
enthusiastic  account  is  given  of  the  harbor  of  Monterey. 
Now,  bearing  in  mind  the  object  of  the  expedition,  is  it 
probable  that  the  harbor  of  Monterey  would  be  dwelt  upon 
in  terms  of  enthusiastic  description,  and  a  bare  allusion 
suffice  for  the  magnificent  bay  of  San  Francisco,  to  which, 
as  a  secure  retreat  from  storms  and  buccaneers,  the  harbor 
of  Monterey  would  not  for  a  moment  be  compared  ?  The 
case  presented  is  one  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  internal 
evidence.     K,  judging  from  the  object  of  the  expeditioh 
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and  the  charncter  of  the  reports  of  it,  there  cannot  be  j 
reasonable  doubt  that  this   bay  would  have  been  describl 
if  aeeu,  the  absence  of  all  such  cleacription  places  it  beyoi 
reusonalile  doubt  thitt  it  was  not  seen. 

It  seems  that  Groeuhow,  if  misled,  must  have  l>een  D 
by  the  use  of  the  words  "Port  St.  Fniiicisco."  But  ; 
whole  passage  must  l>o  takeu  together,  and  taken  togeth^ 
it  would  seem  clearly  to  import  that  putting  into  Port  S 
Frunciaco,  and  coming  to  an  anchor  behind  the  Punta  de 
los  Reys  were  one  and  the  same  thing.  Now  the  water 
beliind  the  Punta  de  loa  Reya  is  Sir  Francis  Drake's  bay, 
indicated  on  the  modern  maps.  That  this  bay  was  know 
to  the  Spaniards  as  early  as  151)^  is  evident  from  the  fao 
that  the  San  Augustine  was  lost  there,  and  it  was  to  look 
for  her  that  Viscaino  went  behind  the  Punta,  But  how 
came  they  to  know  it  as  San  Francisco  Port?  The  writer 
of  this  report  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  arose  from  the 
reports  which  had  reached  them  of  Sir  Francis  Drake's 
visit  and  discovery,  that  the  Francisco  was  suggeated  hy\ 
the  Francis,  and  the  San,  either  from  the  fondness  foi 
giving  that  prefix  as  often  as  possible,  or  from  a  willingness 
to  avail  themselves  of  an  opportunity  to  associate  with  the 
discovery  the  name  of  so  favorite  a  saint.  A  confirmation 
of  this  idea  may  perhaps  be  added  from  Purchas's  map  of 
1625.  On  that  map  this  region  of  the  coast,  rudely  and 
inaccurately  delineated,  is  marked,  Po.  Sr,  Francisco  ■ 
Draco.* 

It   may  be   added    that   Davidson,  in   the  Coast   Piiol 

•A  further  argTimenl  maybe  drawn  from  probabilities  m  to  Ibo  localltr^ 
the  wreck  of  the  Sim  Augunlliie,  Tor  whlah  Viacaino  HoilphC,    The  argum 
aeed  not  be  Etated.    A  gliuioe  It  the  mitp  of  the  coast,  »ail  at  the  durU  k 
observstioDB  In  Divldson'i  Cout  PMot  will  aufflcientl;  indicate  It. 
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asserts,  without  preliniinary  argument,  that  Drake's  Bay  is 
the  Port  Francisco  of  the  Spaniards. 

The  result  of  this  consideration  seems  to  be,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  opinion  of  Greenhow,  Viscaiuo  did  not 
visit  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco. 

The  discovery  of  this  bay  has  been  dwelt  upon  at  what 
may  seem  undue  length,  but  in  truth  it  is  the  initial  chapter 
of  a  history  of  surpassing  interest,  which  must  not  pass 
without  allusion,  if  not  to  be  followed  out  in  its  detail  here. 

Commerce,  seeking  for  its  galleons  a  secure  retreat  from 
the  storms  and  buccaneers  of  those  coasts,  and  avarice 
united  to  replenish  its  coifers  from  the  earth,  "no  part  of 
which  could  be  taken  up  wherein  there  is  not  some  probable 
show  of  gold  and  silver,"  had  failed  to  find  it.  It  was  the 
missionary,  earnest,  proselyting,  self-denying  and  ambitious, 
who,  advancing  the  triumphs  of  the  cross  over  the  failures 
and  defeats  of  commercial  and  nautical  science,  made  the 
first  well  authenticated  discovery  of  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  this  was  not  till  1769,  one  hundred  and  ninety 
years  after  Drake's  visit  to  those  coasts. 

The  details  of  this  discovery  need  not  be  set  forth.  It 
was  made  by  a  party  of  Franciscans,  and  the  Franciscans 
were  the  successors  of  the  Jesuits  of  California. 

Before  passing,  however,  from  this  subject,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  inquire  how  it  happened  that  the  same  name 
should  have  been  assigned  to  two  bays  so  near  to  each 
other  as  those  of  the  San  Francisco  of  the  early  Spaniards, 
and  the  San  Francisco  of  to-day.  There  is  a  legend  that 
when  the  Franciscans  started  on  their  expedition  to  estab- 
lish missions  in  Upper  California  the  Yentador  gave  to 
Father  Junipero  a  list  of  names  of  saints  to  be  assigned  to 
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tlic  inissioiiB  that  should  be  established.  But  on  this  list 
tlio  niiiiio  of  St.  Francis  did  not  appear,  an  omission  which 
sluu'kod  hia  devoted  disciple.  **l8  not  our  dear  father  St. 
Francis  to  have  a  mission  assigned  him?^  **If  he  wants 
ono  lot  him  show  you  a  good  port  and  hs  shall  hare  one 
thoro.**  When  the  missionaries,  journeying  northwards 
from  Monterey,  arrived  on  the  shore  of  this  glorious  bay, 
thoy  exclaimed,  "Here  then  the  Saint  has  led  us,  blessed  be 
his  name  !**  and  that  name  they  accordingly  assigned  to  the 
misHit)n  and  hay. 

A  simpler  and  more  natural  explanation,  though  embody- 
ing li*8s  of  sentiment,  may  be  this,  the  reasonableness  of 
wliich  may  l)e  judged  by  a  glance  at  the  map  of  Cali- 
fornia. Tliese  missionaries  and  the  governor  who  con- 
(lurttHl  the  expedition  doubtless  knew  the  general  geograph- 
ie^il  situation,  so  far  as  it  was  understood  at  that  day.  They 
liad  travelled  northward  from  the  vicinity  of  Monterey, 
had,  it  is  to  ho  presumed,  known  of  the  vayage  of  Viscaino 
an<l  his  auohorago  in  Port  San  Francisco  and  the  wreck  of 
the  San  An«jfU8tino  in  159r).  May  they  not  well  have  sup- 
posed, Ji8  they  approached  the  bay  from  the  inland,  that 
they  had  eomo  upon  that  anchorage,  to  which  they  conceded 
the  name  of  San  Francisco,  as  belonging  to  it  for  nearly 
two  centuries?  If  this  theory  is  admitted,  it  also  satisfac- 
torily disposes  of  the  inference  that  Viscaino  entered  the 
(iolden  Gate,  from  Torquenada's  mention  of  Port  San 
Francisco. 

The  reasonable  limit  of  this  report  has  been  reached ;  and 
the  subject  to  which  all  that  has  been  written  was  originally 
intended  as  but  introductory,  the  missions  of  the  Jesuits  in 
Calitornia,  has  received  only  bare  allusion.    For  some  future 
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occasiou  must  be  reserved  the  consideration  of  the  origin  of 
these  missions,  the  work  they  actually  accomplished,  and 
the  results  to  which  they  ultimately  led ;  how,  after  all  the 
attempts  made  for  two  centuries  by  private  individuals, 
governors,  admirals,  viceroys,  and  kings,  to  obtain  a  per- 
manent footing  in  California  had  failed  and  its  reduction 
and  settlement  been  abandoned  as  impossible,  zeal  for 
religion  accomplished  results  which  love  of  conquest  and 
love  of  gain  had  alike  faHed  to  secure ;  and  how,  in  the 
language  of  the  Spanish  Venegas  ''God  only  seemed  to  wait 
till  human  force  acknowledged  its  weakness,  to  display 
the  strength  of  His  almighty  arm,  confounding  the  pride  of 
the  world  by  means  of  the  weakest  instruments,  it  being 
the  will  of  JHeaven  that  this  triumph  should  be  owing  to  the 
meekness  and  courtesy  of  His  ministers,  to  the  humiliation 
of  His  cross  and  the  power  of  His  word."  Kino,  the 
favorite  of  the  Bavarian  court,  abandoned  his  chair  of 
mathematics  at  Ingolstadt  for  the  wilderness  of  Sonora,  not 
only  to  become  the  re-discoverer  of  the  true  outlines  of 
California,  but  to  organize  the  christian  army  of  occupation 
there,  and  be  the  main  spring  of  its  efficiency  and  its  base 
of  supply.  Salva-Tierra,  the  gentle  but  valiant  command- 
er of  that  army  in  the  field,  overcoming  one  by  one, 
every  obstacle,  the  opposition  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  of 
the  viceroy,  of  the  Court  of  Madrid,  obtained  at  last 
authority  to  undertake  the  mission  on  condition  that  he 
should  take  nothing  from  the  public  treasury  and  that  he 
should  take  possession  of  the  country  in  the  King's  name. 
And  the  missionaries  proceeded,  through  labors,  dangers 
and  suiferings,  to  establish  a  foothold  among  the  aboriginal 

ftdbes,  who,  like  the  multitudes  of  Judaea,  came  to  listen  to 
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their  teachings,  "not  because  they  saw  the  miracles,  but 
because  they  did  eat  and  were  filled.*'  Ugarte,  the  mus- 
cular  christian  of  the  mission,  supplemented  the  labors  of 
Salva-Tierra.  Carranco  and  Tamaral  won  their  crowns  of 
martyrdom,  but  finally,  by  the  decree  of  Madrid,  the 
Jesuits  were  driven  out  in  mortification  and  disgi*ace  from 
the  fields  they  had  fought  and  their  brethren  died  to  win. 
Should  some  member  of  the  Society  be  moved  to  take 
up  and  illustrate  this  subject,  it  would  appear  that  the  writer 
of  the  last  report  was  fully  justified  in  the  statement  that 
no  chapter  of  the  history  of  the  Pacific  is  more  interesting 
than  that  of  its  missions. 

For  the  Council, 

JOHN  DAVIS  WASHBURN. 


REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN. 


In  the  Library  Report  presented  at  the  meeting  of.  the 
society  in  October  the  value  of  imperfect  sets  and  odd 
numbers  of  periodicals  as  a  means  of  completing  series, 
and  for  purposes  of  exchange,  was  dwelt  upon  with  some 
particularity. 

Although  the  Proceedings  including  that  report  were  not 
printed  and  distributed  till  very  recently,  the  advantage  of 
bringing  to  the  notice  of  members  and  friends  the  fact  that 
materials  so  cheaply  collected,  and  so  easily  spared  by 
them,  were  positively  useful  and  desirable  contributions  to 
the  library,  has  already  been  felt*  When  once  suggested 
it  is  readily  perceived  that  these  gifts,  regarded  by  them- 
selves, need  not  possess  a  high  degree  of  distinct  and 
intrinsic  importance  in  order  to  be  valuable  to  the  society ; 
and  we  are  beginning  to  receive  donations  of  numbers  of 
periodicals  &c. ,  with  the  remark  that  the  donor  has  learned 
from  our  report  that  they  would  be  acceptable — instead  of 
the  phrase  more  commonly  employed,  that,  if  they  do  not 
happen  to  supply  a  deficiency,  they  may  at  least  serve  to 
kindle  fires. 

There  is  another  kind  of  historical  supplies  which  it  is 
equally  desirable  to  collect  and  preserve  in  unlimited  quan- 
tities, and  which  individuals  are  apt  to  gather  as  uncon- 
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Hciously  aud  inexpensively  and  can  spare  quite  as  easily  a 
the  former.     I  refer  to  what  are  techQically  called  Sroatt 
sides,    embracing    all    sorts    of    posters,   adverlisemeuta 
notices,  pn)grammes,  and  indeed  whatever  ie  printed  oij 
one  side  of  a  sheet  of  jKijier,  large  or  small.     Ballads  audj 
pruclamatious   usually   come  within  the  dolinitioQ.      X'lejn 
are  the  legitimate  representatives  of  the   most  ephemen 
literature,  the  least  likely  to  escape  destruction,  and  yet 
they  are  the  most  vivid  exhibitions  of  the  manners,  artaJ 
and  daily  lite,  of  communities  and  nations.     Like  coin 
and  medals,  like   the   emblems  and  inscriptions  from  the  ' 
catacombs  arranged  in  the  galleries  of  the  Vatican,  like  the 
rude  scratches  and  scrawls  on  the  walls  in  Pompeii,  they 
imply  a  vast  deal  more  than  they  literally  express,  and  dis-  i 
close  visions  of  interior  conditions  of  society  such  as  can-  i 
not  he  found  iu  formal  narratives. 

The  late  Edward  Everett  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  preserving  such  memorials ;  and  when  Presi-  I 
dent  of  this  society;  took  pains  to  lay  aside  for  its  use' 
advertising  handbills,  notices  of  meetings,  cards  of  invita- 
tion to  exhibitiors  and  entertainments,  programmes,  orders 
of  exercises,  bills  of  fare,  tax  bills,  and  all  the  infinite 
variety  of  similar  trifles,  as  well  as  the  larger  and  graver 
classes  of  broadsides  and  posters.  These  were  carefully  ' 
arranged,  and  transmitted  at  regular  periods  to  the  library. 
They  constitute  a  curious  collection,  and  are  sometimes 
personal  and  biographical  in  their  nature.  Other  friends  of 
the  society  have  made  similar  coutributious.  The  late 
Frederic  W.  Paine,  his  daughter  Mrs.  Sturgis,  and  his 
son  Kev.  George  S.  Paine,  have  been  conspicuous  con- 
tributors in  this  department.     Our  ever  thoughtful  Treas- 
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urer  is  constantly  working  for  the  good  of  the  institution  in 
this  as  in  other  ways.  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop  has  at 
times  made  valuable  gifts  of  the  same  character.  Mr. 
William  A.  Smith,  an  associate,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Chase,  a 
business  man  of  Worcester,  have  had  like  favors  acknowl- 
edged to  them  in  previous  reports,  which  they  propose  to 
repeat  and  continue.  Smaller  collections  also  frequently 
accompany  gifts  of  more  substantial  literature. 

This  division  of  historic  materials  does  not  resemble 
the  church  which  was  reported  as  having  no  vacancy  in  its 
membership ;  but  is  ever  open  to  accessions  of  every 
denomination,  and  from  all  denominations,  upon  the  most 
liberal  and  catholic  principles.  All  religious  sects,  all 
political  parties,  all  business  classes,  are  invited  to  leave 
their  especial  and  peculiar  offerings  upon  a  common  altar  in 
our  temple  of  History. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  take  a  rational 
pride  in  their  collection  of  broadsides.  While  there,  in 
1866,  I  looked  over  a  portion  of  them,  with  Mr.  Deane. 
In  that  year  a  catalogue  of  them  was  pul)lished,  making 
a  volume  about  the  average  size  of  their  Archteologia. 
It  is  not  without  interest  to  us  to  know  that  the  founder 
of  this  department  was  Thomas  Hollis,  whose  liberality 
to  Harvard  College  is  made  familiar  to  us  by  the  book- 
marks in  many  of  the  best  works  of  the  library.  He 
was  the  third  of  that  generous  family  among  the  college 
benefactors,  and  directed  his  bounty  towards  the  increase 
of  the  library.  In  a  letter  to  Edmund  Quincy ,  written .  in 
1766,  he  speaks  of  his  affection  for  the  people  of  North 
America,  and  Massachusetts  and  Boston  in  particular,  and 
bis  desire  that  the  youth  should  receive  a  reasonable  and 
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manly  education.  "With  ideas  of  this  kind,"  be  says^fl 
"have  I  worked  for  the  public  library  at  Cambridge  in  NeT|] 
England,  neither  caring  too  exactly  to  remember  how  th< 
last  best  library  in  nil  America  was  lost  there,  nor  sparing 
toward  it  expense,  labor  or  time."  Yet  our  College  a 
not  the  only,  perhaps  not  the  principal,  object  of  bis  bene-, 
factions.  He  is  said  to  have  devoted  more  than  half  of  hid 
fortune  to  charities,  to  the  encouragement  of  genius,  anw 
to  the  support  and  defense  of  liberty.  Geneva,  Venice, 
Leyden,  Sweden,  Russia,  aud  the  public  library  at  Berne, 
shared  his  favors. 

lu  175(),  five  years  after  the  incorporation  of  the  Society  J 
of  Autiquaries,  they  purchased  at  the  sale  of  the  books  of  J 
their   deceased   president,  Martin  Folkea,   tM'o  folio  vol- 
umes  of   Proclaraatious,  extending  from   Edward  IV.   to  J 
James  1.     That  fact  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  Thom 
Hollis,  then  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  he  presented  to  the  &ocietj|| 
what  is  described  as  "a  large  and  curious  collection  of  Stat« 
and  other  papers,  from  the  time  of  Henry  VHI.  to  Charleal 
11.,  inclusive,  in  twelve  folio  volumes,  which  he  had  bought  I 
in  one  lot  the  same  year,  and  which  he  supposed  to  be  a  ^ 
part  of  the  same  original  collection."     This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  that  department  which,   in  later  years,  has  been  I 
enriched    by   donations   from   fellows   and   friends   of  th*  I 
society  ;  and  among  them  the  gifts  of  his  Koyal  HighuesB, ' 
the  late  Prince  Consort,  have  been  conspicuous. 

Hardly  any  person,  with  or  without  culture,  who  should  j 
examine  the  catalogue,  could  fail  to  appreciate  the  historical,! 
interest  and  significance  of  the  earlier  broadsides  then! 
described — those,  for  example,  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  1 
VIII.,   Edward   VI.,   Mary   aud   Elizabeth.      The   natural! 
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impulse  would  be  to  exclaim,  How  curious !  How  they 
carry  one  back  to  the  very  period  itself,  and  into  the  midst 
of  the  peculiar  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  !  What 
Hamlet  says  about  "the  body  of  the  time,  his  form  and 
pressure,"  would  be  pretty  sure  to  be  repeated,  and  an 
antiquarian  relish  be  felt  upon  the  least  sensitive  palate. 
But,  in  passing  down  through  eras  less  remote,  this  enthu- 
siasm would  be  apt  gradually  to  subside,  till  the  same 
excited  reader,  meeting  with  some  modern  handbills,  might 
ask  in  astonishment,  AVhat,  pray,  is  the  use  of  preserving 
such  things  as  these?  He  would  find  in  the  later  pages 
the  following  titles : 

''Munroe  Co.  Agricultural  Society,  N.  Y.  The  Fair  of 
the  Munroe  Co.  Agricultural  Society  will  be  held  at  Roch- 
ester, Friday  and  Saturday,  the  22d  and  23d  of  September. 
Lists  of  prizes  for  Cattle,  Sheep,  Farm  Implements,  Dairy, 
Domestic  Manufactures,  &c." 

"Bloomerism.  Announcement  of  a  Lecture,  to  be  given 
by  Mrs.  Vernon,  at  the  Coui-t  House,  Kirton,  on  Female 
Costume.  The  Lecturer  will  appear  in  the  New  and  Popu- 
lar Bloomer  Dress." 

It  would  require  a  considerable  effort  of  the  imagination 
to  carry  the  mind  forward  to  a  period  when  broadsides  like 
these  would  seem  equally  suggestive  and  instructive  as 
those  of  distant  ages.  Yet  an  intelligent  observation  of 
essential  changes  in  the  structure  of  society  already  initia- 
ted, and  now  in  process  of  development,  will  assist  in 
forming  a  realizing  sense  of  the  amount  of  meaning  which 
even  humbler  symbols  of  contemporary  life  and  action  may 
contain.     No  Roman  secession^  of  the  gravest  kind,  was 
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fruught  with  such  coosefiuences  as  thiit  which  has  receQt)| 
borrowed  uiid  magnified  the  title.     The  abolition  ot  slaver] 
Hiid  Berfdoiu.tbe  emniicipatiou  of  woman  and  establUhmenil 
of  ber  civil  and  political  rights,  the  legal  recognition  of  the 
diguity  of  labor  and  the  claims  of  the  laborers  to  a  definite 
share  of  property,  and  direct  influence  in  government,  am^  - 
be  expected  to  work  such  changes  in  social  habits  and  mai 
Hers  that  the  future  student  ot  history,  a  few  centuries  heucf 
may  crave  with  an  eagerness  of  whith  we  have  no  adequat 
conception,  the  possession  of  the  simplest  exponents  of  t 
state   of   things   when    men    and    women,    employers   i 
operatives,  wealth  and  production,  rulers  and  subjects,  held 
very  different  relations  to  one  another.     The  philosophic 
writer  will  seek  to  trace  in  such  expressive  emblems  thfr  I 
gradual  alterations   in   public  sentiment,   popular  morals,  ] 
the  rules  of  private  and  personal  intercourse,  visiting  and 
fashionable  etiquette,   the  forms   and   principles  of   unioa 
and  organization  for  industrial,  benevolent,  or  political  pur- 
poses, by  which  the  condition  of  the  human  race  iu  com-   i 
munities  had  been  totally  reconstructed. 

On  the  other  baud,  if  it  should  happen  that  certain  scien- 
tific views  already  asserted,  should  be  more  clearly  estab- 
lished. If  it  should  be  made  to  appear  that  there  are  linute 
to  the  advancement  in  civilization  of  each  distinctive  race.. 
That  the  Mongolian,  Malay  and  African  races  can  only'  ' 
reach  a  degree  of  culture  consistent  with  moral  and  ment^ 
tendeucies  that  are  ineradicable,  aud  capacities  that  have 
unchangeable  boundaries :  if  it  shall  be  demonstrated  that 
civilizatiou  has  attained  to  higher  degrees  only  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  superior  races  for  inferior  ones,  it  is  probdble 
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that  the  crucial  experiment  will  have  been  tried  among 
ourselves.* 

It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conviction,  now  prevalent  at  the 
South,  that  South  Carolina  will  be  abandoned  by  the  whites 
and  given  up  to  the  possession,  as  it  is  now  surrendered  to 
the  rule,  of  the  blacks;  and  that  a  similar  result  must 
follow  in  every  State  where  the  blacks  have  a  great  advan- 
tage of  numbers.  For  a  miracle  seems  necessary  to  render 
it  possible  for  the  two  races  to  live  together  on  terms  of 
political  equality  under  such  circumstances.  Coming  gen- 
erations will  be  better  judges  of  this  possibility  than  our- 
selves ;  and  in  any  event  the  photographs,  and  caricatui'es 
even,  in  which  the  first  mixed  political  asseniblies  are 
represented,  will  be  .to  those  generations  priceless  relics. 

It  may  prove  impracticable  to  prevent,  by  legislation, 
superior  industry,  or  ability,  or  good  fortune,  from  engross- 
ing an  unequal  share  of  wealth  and  power ;  or  to  nullify 
by  legal  enactments  the  hereditary  consequences  of  culture 
and  training  upon  the  intellectual  and  physical  nature  of 
man.  There  may  be  found  insuperable  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  aggregating  against  the  influence  of  these  the  rights 
of  less  thrifty,  more  indolent,  coarser,  and  less  intelligent 
masses,  to  an  enjoyment  of  the  comforts  and  luxury  of 

easy  existence.  However  that  shall  be,  the  agitations  of 
our  time  are  prolific  of  forcible  expressions  of  popular 
desire,  often  too  forcible  for  sober  history,  which  will  be 
instructive  to  posterity. 


*  So  far  as  at  present  can  be  seen,  it  seems  that  mankind  has  prog^ssed  not 
so  much  by  advance  within  the  limits  of  certain  races  as  by  the  super  position 
of  more  highly  organized  races  over  those  of  an  infedor  class.''— JPerj/iMtfon 
on  Rude  Stone  Monuments  y  <fic.,  p.  18  of  Introduction. 
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It  may  ho  that  uo  Victoria,  even  of  the  dynasty  oF 
Woodhull,  will  reigu  over  thoae  United  States,  ndmiaister-l 
tog  a  govcnimcut  purified  in  all  its  dop.irtmeuta  tbrougbl 
the  tiner  faculties  of  woman,  conscious,  perhaps,  of  satunilil 
superiority,  but  maintaining  a  spirit  of  peace  and  good  wiltl 
towards  man.  It  may  possibly  be  discovered,  after  trial^;! 
that  the  Creator  made  no  mistake  in  constituting  and  coD'-! 
structing  the  sexes  for  different  offiucs  and  duties,  andl 
allowing  this  difference  to  prevail  through  all  the  agos  tol 
the  present. 

Jt  may  be  that  occasional  instances  of  fitness  for  ma£ca-< 
lino  employmL-nts  in  the  gentler  sex,  and  occasional  capacity  I 
for  intellectual   pursuits  and   the  administration  of  affairvl 
among  the  Indian  or  African  races,  will  prove  delusive  na  a 
measure  of  general  ability  to  sustain  such  positions. 

The  effort  to  place  the  sexes  side  by  side  in  all  the  occu- 
pations and  experiences  of  out-door  life,  and  thus  elevate  I 
and  refine  stronger  if  coarsor  natures  by  subjecting  more  i 
delicate  if  not  weaker  ones  to  similar  influences,  may  prove 
futile  ;  but  the  movement  will,  nevertheless,  add  K  most 
interesting  chapter  to  the  history  of  enthusiasms,  and  bo 
rich  in  signs  and  illustrations,  wayside  publications,  which 
should  not  be  left  to  the  ordinary  chances  of  ephemeral 
productions. 

Our  list  of  accessions  wilt  show  the  advantage  resultingl 
from  a  system  of  exchange,  and  from  the  labors  of  Mr. 
Barton,  Assistant  Librarian,  in  preparing  material  for  that 
service.  Iff  will  show  also  that  we  are  making  progresa  in 
our  collection  of  local  histories  and  genealogies  not  only 
through  the  assistance  of  Judge  Thomas,  heretofore  men- 
tioned as  a  dtanding  resource,   but  by  contributions   like 
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those  of  Dr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Clark  of  Cincinnati,  and  others 
having  a  particular  interest  in  that  department,  and  by 
means  of  favorable  exchange.  Rev.  Mr.  Hale,  and  Judge 
Thomas,  and  the  family  of  Mrs.  John  Davis,  have  made 
liberal  gifts  of  miscellaneous  publications  and  periodicals. 
Our  President  has  presented  a  unique  memorial  of  Worces- 
ter, in  the  form  of  two  very  large  broadsides,  framed  and 
glazed,  containing  over  five  hundred  excellent  photograph 
likenesses  of  prominent  citizens.  Dr.  S.  A.  Green's  neat 
and  interesting  monogram  on  Franklin's  autobiography 
calls  to  mind  the  fact  that  there  are  among  our  manuscripts 
reminiscences  of  Franklin,  by  his  associate  and  business 
partner,  William  Goddard,  which  exhibit  some  of  the  leas 
amiable  aspects  of  his  character. 

It  has  sometimes  happened  that  friends  of  distinguished 
writers  have  endeavored  to  secure  sets  of  their  works  as 
nearly  complete  as  possible,  for  our  library.  Thus  an 
officer  of  the  Society,  who  does  not  wish  to  be  named,  but 
hopes  the  example  may  be  followed,  has  recently  obtained 
for  our  shelves  a  series  of  the  publications  of  Rev.  Stephen 
H.  Tyng,  D.D.,  who  ha^  wrought  so  successfully  in  the 
cause  of  religious  education.  These  are  in  nine  bound 
volumes. 

The  able  representative  in  Congress  from  the  Worcester 
district,  Hon.  Geo.  F.  Hoar  ^as  been  as  usual,  unwearied 
in  efibrts  to  serve  the  society  at  Washington. 

The  additions  of  the  last  six  months  are  not  below  the 
average  in  quality  or  quantity.  Two  hundred  and  seventy 
books,  and  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-five 
pamphlets  are  gifts.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  books 
and  four  hundred  and  twenty-six  pamphlets  are  the  results 
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of  exchange.  Seven  books  and  eighty-six  pamphlets  have 
been  purchased,  and  forty-seven  books  have  come  from  the 
bindery.  We  have  received,  besides,  various  photographs, 
eighteen  lithographs  and  three  maps. 

S.  F.  HAVEN, 

Librarian, 


Ifileport  of  tfje  Ereagurer* 


The  Treasurer  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  submits  the  fol- 
lowing semi-annual  Heport  for  the  six  months  ending  April  22d,  1872. 

The  Librarian's  and  General  Fund,  Oct.  20, 1871,  was  ^28, 737.21 
Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since,  .  .       1,260.80 

.     $29,998.01 
Paid  for  salaries  and  incidental  ex- 
penses,   $1,235.95 

Paid  for  taxes  on  Bank  Stocks,  .   .  235.14      1,471.09 

Present  amount  of  tliis  Fund, 28,526.92 

2he  Collection  and  Research  Fund,  Oct.  20, 1871,  was  $13,841.46 
Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since,  .  .  520.05 

13,870.51 
Paid  for  Books,  and  part  of  Libra- 
rian's salary, 454.40 

Paid  for  tax  on  Bank  Stock,  .   .   .  70.36        524  76 

Present  amount  of  this  Fund, 13,345.75 

The  Bookbinding  Fund,  Oct.  20»  1871,  was $9,968.04 

Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since,    .  317.70 

10,285.74 
Paid  for  binding  and  part  of  Asst.  Librarian's 

salary,  and  tax  on  Bank  Stock,  ....  385.66 

Present  amount  of  this  Fund, 9,900.08 

The  Publishing  Fundy  Oct.  20,  1871,  was $10,869.88 

Received  for  sale  of  Books,  ...  56.59  . 

Received  for  dividends  and  interest,       404.96        461.55 

11,831.48 
Paid  for  printing  annual  Report,  .  219.30 

Paid  on  account  of  Publishing  His- 
tory of  Printing, 806.00 

Paid    tax   on    Bank    Stock,    and 

incidentals, 46.19      1,071.49 

Present  amount  of  this  Fund, 10,259.94 

Amount  carried  forward $62,082.69 
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Amoant  brought  forward, f62,082.69 

T^  SnlU^^nry  Buading  Fund,  Oct.  20,   1871,  was.  .   flO^Ml.Ol 
Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since,  .  280.15 

Present  amoant  of  this  Fand, 10,321.16 

The  Inac  Daris  Fund,  Oct.  20,  1871,  was. $&I2.46 

Received  for  Interest  since, 18.27 

Present  amoant  of  this  Fand, 600.73 

The  Lincoln  Legacy  Fund,  Oct.  20,  1871,  was.  .   .   .     $1,092.20 
Received  for  interest  since, 30.00 

Present  amoant  of  this  Fand, 1,122.20 

Total  of  the  seven  Fands,  ....  #74,136.78 

Cash  on  hand  incladed  in  foregoing  statement,  .   .  #1,586.78 


IXVESTMKNTS. 

The  Librarian*$  and  General  Fund  is  invested  la— 

Bank  Stock, #14,000.00 

Railroad  Stock, 5,600.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 6,700.00 

United  States  Bonds, 1,600.00 

City  Bonds, ;      1,000.00 

Cash, 226.92 

$28,526.92 

The  Collection  and  Research  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bank  Stock, #4.200.00 

Railroad  Stock, 800.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 4,800.00 

United  States  Bonds, 3,000.00 

City  Bonds, 500.00 

Cash, 45.76 

13,345.75 

The  Bookbinding  Fund  is  invested  in— 

Bank  Stock, #6,700.00 

Railroad  Stock, 1,000.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 3,000.00 

Cash, 200.08 

9,900.08 

Amount  carried  forward, #51,772.75 
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Amount  brought  forward, $61,772.75 

Tlie  Publishing  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bank  Stock, $1,900.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 4,000.00 

United  States  Bonds, 3,050.00 

City  Bonds, .  1,000.00 

Cash, 309.94 

10,259.94 

The  Salisbury  Building  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bank  Stock, $100.00 

Railroad  Stock, 400.00      . 

Railroad  Bonds, 700.00 

United  States  Bonds, 600.00 

City  Bonds, 8,000.00 

Cash, •• 621.16 

10,321.16 

The  Isaac  Davis  Fund  is  invested  in — 

City  Bonds, $600.00 

United  States  Bonds, 100.00 

Cash, 60.78 

— 660.73 

The  Lincoln  Legacy  Fund  is  invested  in — 

City  Bonds, $1,000.00 

Cash, 122.20 

1,122.20 

Total  of  the  seven  Funds, $74,186.78 

Respectfully  submitted. 

NATHANIEL  PAINE,  Treasurer. 
Worcester,  April  23,  1872. 


I  have  examined  the  above  account,  and  find  it  correct  and  properly 
vouched.    I  have  also  examined  the  Investments  and  find  them  as  stated. 

ISAAC  DAVIS,  Auditor. 


As  the'  enquiry  is  often  made,  why  a  Society,  having  so  large  an 
invested  fUnd  as  this,  does  not  accomplish  more  in  the  way  of  publish- 
ing or  In  the  purchase  of  books,  It  may  be  well  to  state  the  fiicts  In  the 
case. 


%  rhiiitirn  -jia*  ucc^&as  if  "iui  ^iDiB  if  "zui  Skskt.  a»  fteoin  br  the 

naorr.  Jt  i*^>tr  fT^.-MMi.  j^tr  -fyj*.  umninc  utiiuc  srrifiH£  nDOB^  seven 
liift'r'ni:  ^hniLs.  iif?*>r  i^  "voura  xn  iisi:  j'jtiiii  m  ininioiM'  «^nii^  u>  its  reml 
2i£i'.t:rT^ir.tt*.  "oe  '?*jt:iK'^  ^  3i>c  uiit*  "^i   niMimniii^a  ^  -i^sB  jx*  xaembeis 

?  ;r  jirKunnn.  "rtiK  jurtinifts  tem  liu  Lihnz*iia:>  skl  GounS  FdhI  is  not 
vuSli'.'jinz  'a4  3117  'jiis  -torir'i  maiu?  i^  ^ae  Lihnrftia.  loii  7^  Asnsttct,  and 
?hf*  -zrUxLirr  -»Ufl«!u«n»  )f  "ae  Sjaskcj.  'vi*3f:ac  «ibe7Cdtf&2tf  npoa  the 
nutt'Mmtt  tnni  'jus  •r-.utsirtiua  lui  &£:»>?:&.  joii  ia«  RMft^cn^Bp  Fonds. 

ni.^  yaimivtri  'siA  iT^xJobie  tniMow  if  «tei«  ftatdi^  pAnacnUi^  the 
fijmer  -so  rhAZ  lac  liSuixi  i^  >!ft  5}r  Tae  panajue  4^Vm4s^  The  Publlsh- 
isuf  Find.  ^insfL  aai:a  tm. L^attml  'inrTig  ae  ?*»  ftvvuis,  is  still 
Inadf^^ioazi!  "i*?  mmJL  3u:r  :iiA2L  abMC  ;Zte  ^z^mitie  *^  pctKcai;  the  semi- 
mnruL  r»p«>r:^ 

Tlii:*  accoixiLB  5}r  thit  Avqnens  cmiLf  v*Lic&  karr«  been  nnde  by  the 
C4»iu:il  31  cheir  rcpoRs  so  to*  Socket.  fi>r  jdi£aoiK  go  the  Publishing 
sod  ocher  FvBdo. 


IBonors  anli  donations. 


Clarendon  Harris,  Esq.,  Worcester. — The  first  twenty-six  Re- 
ports of  tlie  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State  Mutual  Life 
Assurance  Company. 

Capt.  George  E.  Davis,  Burlington,  Vt. — His  paper  on  the 
Buttle  of  Winchester. 

Hon.  George  W.  Richardson,  Worcester. — Twenty-seven 
pamphlets. 

Horace  Wyman,  Esq.,  Worcester. — Two  Broadsides. 

Thomas  C.  Amory,  Esq.,  Boston.  —  His  "Old  Cambridge  and 
New;"  and  "A  Home  of  the  Olden  Time." 

Mr.  Alfred  W.  Dana,  Worcester. — One  book  and  one  pamphlet. 

Rev.  H.  Wetzei^  Woodstock,  Va. — His  Translation  of  Luther's 
Small  Catechism. 

Rev.  John  J.  Po'wer,  Worcester. — His  Second  Report  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  Hospital ;  and  Annals  of  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith,  for  1871-72,  eight  numbers. 

Isaac  S^htker,  Esq.,  Newark,  Ohio. — Pioneer  Historical  papers, 
Nos.  88-90. 

John  E.  Mason,  M.D.,  Washington,  D.  C. — An  impression  of  a 
curious  Seal,  dug  from  the  gi'ound  in  Washington. 

Rev.  John  Gregson,  Worcester.  —  Six  College  pamphlets. 

Cyrus  Woodman,  Esq.,  Cambridge. — Bennett's  map  of  Buxton, 
Maine. 

Rev.  D.  T.  Tayix)r,  Rouse's  Point,  N.  Y. — His  "Science,  and  the 
Resurrection  ; "  and  twenty -four  book  Catalogues. 

J.  EvARTs  Greene,  Esq.,  Worcester — Twenty-five  pamphlets ; 
and  one  lithograph. 
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Elbimdge  n.  Goss,  Esq.,  Melrose. — Nine  pamphlets. 

Hon.  John  H.  Hautlett,  Vrovidence,  R.  I. — Twenty-two  Nos. 
of  the  Providence  Gazette,  1770-80. 

Uev.  W.  Stevens  Pekky,  D.D.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  —  One  bnndred 
an«l  forty  nine  pamphlets,  mostly  relating  to  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Messrs.  L.  Pkano  A  Co.,  Boston,  through  Rev.  George  S.  Paine. 
—  Thirteen  beautiftil  specimens  of  Chromo-Lithography. 

Ei)WAKi>  W.  Lincoln,  Esq.,  Worcester. — Two  vols.  Pacific  R.  R. 
Survey ;  three  Worcester  Directories  ;  fifty  numbers  English 
and  American  Magazines;  ten  miscellaneous  pamphlets;  and 
the  Round  Table,  1861-69. 

Mr.  CiiAKLEs  DeF.  Burns,  New  York. — Five  numbers  of  the 
"American  Antiquarian." 

Col.  John  D.  Washburn,  Worcester. — A  map  of  the  city  of 
Chicago. 

Miss  Sarah  F.  Earli-:,  Worcester. —  " The  Index"  for  1871. 

Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  IT.  S,  S. — Fifteen  vols.  Congressional 
Globe,  1869-71  ;  three  vols.  Public  Documents ;  and  nine 
pamphlets. 

Misses  Gay,  Suffield,  Conn. — The  Connecticut  Courant,  for  1871. 

The  City  National  Bank,  Worcester.  —  Five  vols,  of  the  Com- 
mercial and  Financial  Chronicle,  1860-72;  eight  Nos.  of  the 
National  Bank  Note  Rcj)ort<*r ;  and  })arcel8  of  the  Worcester 
Spy,  Evening  (Gazette,  Palladium,  Boston  Advertiser,  Commer- 
cial Bulletin,  Evening  Jounial,  and  N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

Rev.  Gkoik.e  S.  Paine,  Worcester.  —  One  book  ;  three  pamphlets  ; 
and  various  broadsides,  circulars  and  caids. 

Phillip  L.  Moen,  Es(j[.,  Worcester.  —  Ten  Nos.  of  Blackwood's 
Maijrazine. 

Nathaniel  Paine,  Esq.,  W^^rcester.  —  Three  books;  and  one 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  pamphlets. 

Rev^  Edward  E.  Hale,  Boston.  —  Three  hundred  and  one  Nos. 
of  American  Periodicals. 

Stephen  Salisbuicy,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  Fifty-three  pam- 
phlets ;  and  a  collection  of  theatre  hand-bills. 
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The  Family  of  the  late  Mrs.  John  Davis.  —  Eighty  books; 
twenty-seven  pamphlets ;  two  en^iivings ;  one  map ;  and  two 
framed  ])hot()graph8  of  the  members  of  tlie  Joint  High  Com- 
mission of  1871. 

Hon.  Stephrn  Sallsburt,  Worc^jster.  —  Seven  bound  vohimes; 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  pamplilets  ;  eight  files  of  news- 
papers ;  and  Peckham's  Collection  of  Photographs  of  citizens 
of  Worcester,  contemporaries  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuiies, 
in  two  lart'e  frames. 

Mr.  Bknjamin  J.  Dodge,  Worcester. — Three  books;  and  twenty 
pamphlets. 

The  Libkai:ian. — Four  jiamphlets ;  and  files  of  the  Worcester 
Spy  and  lioston  Journal,  in  continuation. 

Hon.  Thomas  H.  Wynne,  Richmond,  Va.  —  One  pamphlet. 

Rev.  Samikl  May,  Leicester.  —  Foiiy-one  pamphlets;  and  the 
Liberal  Chiistian  for  1870  and  1871. 

CiiAi:xrEY  Wright,  Esq.,  Boston.  —  His  Essay  entitled  "Dar- 
winism, being  an  examination  of  St.  George  Mivait's  Genesis 
of  Species." 

Messra.  Russ  <fc  Edi>y,  Worcester. — Catalogue  of  their  Picture 
Frame  and  Cornice  Mouldings. 

Wii{t  Dexter,  Esq.,  Chicago,  111. — Tw^enty-one  Reports  of  the 
Chicago  Relief  and  Aid  Society,  1871-72. 

Miss  Betsey  Sturgis,  Boston.  —  "Services  in  Memory  of  Rev. 
Ezra  Stiles  Gannett,  D.D.,  late  pastor  of  the  Arlington-street 
Church." 

Mr.  A.  M.  Fairbanks,  Worcester.  —  Catalogue  of  the  Worcester 
Academy,  1871-72. 

Rev.  George  Allen,  Worcester. — One  book;  ten  pamphlets; 
and  one  broadside. 

Mr.  Charles  Had  wen,  Worcester. — A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of 
Mrs.  Eliza  Garuaut 

Horace  Davis,  Esq.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  —  Two  books  ;  eighteen 
pamphlets ;  one  engraving ;  one  broadside ;  a  pair  of  Indian 
moccasons  ;  three  pieces  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Cable  ;  and 
various  manuscriyits  of  value. 
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Abbott  Lawkence,  Esq.,  Boston. — Memorial  of  the  Church  in 
Brattle  Square. 

William  S.  Barton,  Esq.,  Worcester. — Seven  books,  and  forty- 
three  pamphlets. 

Mr.  Lucius  P.  GoDDAiiD,  Worcester.  —  Southbridge  Business 
Directory,  for  1870. 

Miss  P.  W.  S.  Canfieij),  Worcester.  — "Daheim,"  vol.  7,  1870-71 ; 
two  books ;  eighty-one  pamphlets ;  nine  prints,  and  one  pho- 
tograph. 

Mr.  Arthur  Gorham,  Exeter,  N.  H.  —  Five  volumes  of  Theolog- 
ical books  of  early  date. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Dennt,  Worcester.  —  A  flint-lock  pistol. 

Hon.  Francis  H.  Dewey,  Worcester.  —  Six  books  ;  and  one  hun- 
dred and  three  pamphlets. 

Harry  H.  Edes,  Esq.,  Charlestown. — His  Memorial  of  Josiah 
Barker,  of  Charlestown,  Mass. 

D.  S.  Messinger,  Esq.,  Worcester. — An  engraved  portrait  of 
Rev.  Joseph  Sewall,  D.D. 

The  Assistant  Librarian.  —  Forty-pine  pamphlets ;    and  two 

engravings. 

Thomas  S.  Kirkbride,  M.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  His  Report  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  for  the  year  1871. 

Mr.  Nelson  R.  Scott,  Worcester.  —  A  large  ])hotograph  of 
Scott's  Block. 

Mr.  John  G.  Smith,  Worcester.  —  Four  books;  and  twenty-five 
pami)hlet8. 

H.  A.  Homes,  Esq.,  Albany.  N.  Y.  —  His  "Palatine  Emigration 
to  England  in  1709." 

Samuel  A.  Green,  M.D.,  Boston.  —  His  "  Story  of  a  Famous 
Book  :  An  account  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin's  Autobiography  ;" 
one  book ;  forty-two  pamphlets  ;  and  one  engraving. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Smith,  Boston.  —  "  Services  in  Memoiy  of  Rev. . 
Ezra   Stiles   Gannett,    D.D.,   late    Pastor   of   Arlington-street 
Church." 

Joel  Mlxsell,  Escj.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  —  Six  books  ;  and  eighteen 
pamphlets. 
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f  <i£s  Hammond,  Monson.  —  Catalogue  of  Monson  Acad- 
.71-72. 

C,  JoSES.  Jr.,  Esi|.,  New  York.  —  Bei-emll's  Analytical 
l«-t  for  the  Mexican  and  Central  American  Langiiages. 
DiiAfEU,  M.D.,  Trenton,  X.  J.  —  Anniial  Kqiort  of  the 
Slate  Lunatic  Asylum,  1H71. 
\Vm.     R.     Huktington,     Worcester. — Seventy     selected 
.ipbleu. 

JoHM  D.  BAr.i>wiN.  Worcester.  —  Four  books ;  anil  one  Inin- 
ed  and  eighty-Dine  painplilelu. 
■iKEW  H.  Green,  Esq.,  New  York.  — The  Firat  Annual  Rejtort 
■f  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Parks. 

UARLBS  W.  TuTTLE,  Esq.,  Boston. — His  mV'nioir  of  Christopher 
Kilby. 
liluwAsn  Sargknt,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  I'rice  List  and  llluatraled 
Catalogue  of  Hardware,  manuftictiu-ed  and  for  sale  by  Sargent 
&  Co.,  New  York. 
W.  L.    Richardson,   M.I>.,    Boston.  —  His   pajier  on    Kstcrnal 

Manipulation  in  Obstetric  Practice. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  GtROtJLr',  Worcester.  —  Volumes  5  and  6  of  the  Penny 

Magazine. 
Messrs.    Gai^s  dfc   Sbaton,  Washington,   D.    C,  through    Hon. 
George  F.  Hoar.  —  Volume  One  of  the  Congressional  Globe. 
Adjutant  General  Cl'nninghah,  Boston.  —  liecord  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Vohmteers,  1861-65,  vol.  2. 
Major  L.  A.  H.  Latodb,  Montreal,  Canada.  —  Supplement  to  his 

Annuaire  de  Ville-Marie  for  1864. 
Hon.  J.  C.  Bavcroi.t  Davis,  Washington,  D.  C— The  case  of 
the  United  States,  to  be  Idd  before  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration 
to  be  convened  at  Geneva,  under  the  Provisions  of  the  Treaty 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  Great  Biitain,  concluded  at  Washington,  May  8,  1871. 
Stephen  M.  Allen,  Esq.,  Sec'y,  Boston.  —  His  "  Mylea  Standish, 
with  au  account  of  the  exercises  of  Consecration  of  the  Monu- 
ment Ground  on  Captain's  Hill,  Duxbury,  Auguat  17,  1871." 
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Hon.  Geokoe  F.  IIoaij,  Worcester. — His  speech  on  Universal 
Education,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  January  25,  1872. 

GE()R<iE  Chaxdlek,  M.D.,  Worcester.  —  Five  valuable  books, 
and  nineteen  choice  pamphlets,  nearly  all  relating  to  Family  and 
Town  hiHtory. 

Samuel  Smith,  Esq.,  City  Clerk,  Worcester.  —  The  City  Docu- 
ments 1868-71,  nicely  bound. 

William  T.  IfENwoon,  Esq.,  Com  wall,  England.  —  His  Address 
at  the  Spring  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institution,  at  Cornwall, 
May  23,  1871. 

Messrs.  Glendixning,  Davis  &  Amory,  New  York.  —  "American 
Gold,  1862-1872." 

Messra.  Tylek  &  Sea  grave,  Worcester.  —  The  Millbuiy  Direc- 
tory for  1871. 

J.  Wing  ATE  Thornton,  Esq.,  Boston. — Thc^ologie  Portative,  ou 
Dictionnaire  Abregd  de  la  Religion  Chretien ne.  Par  M. 
L'Abbe  Bernier. 

Charles  II.  Saunders,  Esq.,  Cambridge.  —  His  memorial  of  Mr. 
William  Saunders  and  Mi's.  Sarali  Flagg  Saunders,  late  of 
Cambridge,  with  their  Family  Record  and  Genealogy. 

Mrs.  Ira  M.  Barton,  Worcester.  —  Worcester  Directory  for 
1871  ;  and  ten  pamphlets. 

Rev.  Ri<  nAKi)  Manning  IIoixjes,  Cambridge.  — His  semi-Centen- 
nial  Discourse  before  the  First  Congregational  Society  in 
Bridgewaler,  Mass.,  Sept.  17,  1871. 

Jeremiah  Colbirx,  Esq.,  Boston.  —  His  Bibliograi>hy  of  the 
Local  History  of  Massachusetts. 

Hon.  B.  F.  Thomas,  Boston. — Fifty-i»ight  books  ;  three  hundred 
and  sixty-two  pamphlets  ;  and  the  Nation,  1870-72,  for  the 
General  Library  ;  and  nine  books  and  two  pamphlets  for  the 
Local  History  iVlcove. 

Thomas  Spooner,  Esq.,  Reading  O.  —  His  memorial  of  William 
Spooner,  1G37,  and  of  his  Descendants  to  the  Thiid  Genera- 
tion ;  of  his  great-grandson  Elnathan  Spooner,  and  of  his  De- 
scendants to  1871. 

Mrs.  (tkoijoe  Smith  BLAK^:,  Longwood.  — Memoir  of  Commodore 
Blake,  U.  S.  N. 
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D.  G.  BuiNTON,  M.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  "  Le  Mythe  de  Votan 
^tiide  8ur  les  Origines  Asiatiques  de  la  Civilisation  Amdricaine, 
par  H.  De  Charencey "  ;  and  Lettre  sur  les  Aiitiquites,  de 
Tiaguanaco  et  I'origiue  presumable  de  la  plus  Ancienne  Civilisa- 
tion de  Ilaut-Perou,  ]>ar  M.  L.  Angraud. 

Charles  V.  IlAGNEii,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  His  early  Histoiy  of  the 
Falls  of  Schuylkill,  Manayunk,  etc. 

SuF  T  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.  —  Davidson's 
Coast  Pilot  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  Territoiy ; 
Davidson's  Coast  Pilot  of  Alaska,  Part  First ;  and  Ballai'd's 
Geographical  Names  on  the  Coast  of  Maine. 

Pliny  E.  Chask,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  His  Report  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals. 

The  Editors  op  the  American  Journal  of  Numismatics.  — 
Their  Journal  as  issued. 

Alfred  Sandham,  Esq.,  Montreal,  Canada — His  Ville-Marie  :  or 
Montreal,  Past,  Present  and  Future ;  three  of  his  Numismatical 
Works ;  and  a  Photograph  of  the  place  where  Gen.  Mont- 
gomery fell. 

Messi*s.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  Three  Nos. 
of  St.  Paul's  Magazine ;  four  Nos.  of  the  Contemporary  Re- 
view ;  and  their  Monthly  Bulletin  in  continuation. 

Messre.  HuRD  &  Houghton,  New  York. — Their  Riverside 
Bulletin,  as  issued. 

M.  GusTAVE  BossANGE,  Paris,  France.  —  His  Bulletin  Biblio- 
graph  ique  as  issued. 

Messrs.  Chase  &  Town,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  Lossing's  American 
Historical  Record  for  January,  1872. 

George  W.  Childs,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  The  American 
Literary  Gazette  and  Publishers'  Circular,  as  issued. 

Alfred  Mudge,  Esq.,  Boston.  — His  "Mudge  Memorials." 

Maj.-Gen.  A.  A.  Humfhrets,  Chief  of  Engineers,  Washington, 
D.  C.  —  His  Report  for  1871 ;  and  the  Report  of  the  Greological 
Exploration  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel,  Vol.  V. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Paine,  Worcester.  —  The  Gannett  Memorial 
pamphlet 
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Hon.  IIiLANi)  IIali^  North  Bennington,  Vt  —  His  Yindicalion  of 
Vol.  l8t  of  the  Collections  of  the  Vermont  Ilistorieal  Societj. 

Mi*8.  II.  P.  Sxuuciis,  Boston.  —  Two  pamphlet**. 

Am.    Saints    Pakish    Book    Club,    Worcester.  —  Thirty-seven 
pani])hlots. 

TiiK  YorNo  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Worcester.  — 
One  hundred  and  forty-six  Nos.  of  Magazines;  and  thirty-two 
iiles  of  newHpaiMjrs. 

The  Pknnsyi.vania  Board  of  Pubuc  Charities. — Their  second 
Report. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts.  —  Their  third 
Annual  Hepoil.. 

The  Free  Public  Library,  Worcester.  —  The  twelfth  Annual 
lieport ;  and  fifty  files  of  newspapers. 

The  Massachusetts  Horticulturajl  Society.  —  Twenty-three 
NoK.  of -their  Transactions. 

The  Travelers*  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.  — Their  Trav- 
eler's Record  as  issued. 

Harvar!>  College  —  The  Annual  Reports  of  President  and 
Treasurer,  1870-71. 

The  American  Philosophical  Society. — llieir  Transactions, 
Vol.  XIV.,  Part  III.  ;  and  Proceedings,  No.  87. 

Yale  C()ll?:(je.  —  The  Catalogue  of  the  Ofticei*s  and  Students, 
1871-72. 

The  Vermont  State  Lhjraky.  —  The  Transactions  of  the  Ver- 
mont Dairymen's  Association,  1870-71. 

The  Maryland  Histoihcal  Society. — Fund  Puhlication,  No.  6. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries,  of  London.  —  Their  Proceedings, 
Vol.  v.,  Nos.  I  and  II,  Second  Series. 

The  Canadian  Institute. — The  Canadian  Journal,  No.  LXXV. 

The  State  of  New  IlAMrsiiiRE. — Laws  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  passed  June  session,  1871. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Manchester  City  Library.  —  The 
eiu^hteenth  Annual  Report. 

The  New  Jersey  Historical  Society.  — Their  Proceedings,  Vol. 
IL,  No.  4. 
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The  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia.  —  List  of  books  added 
from  July,  1871,  to  January,  1872. 

PuBUc  Library  of  New  Bedford.  —  Their  twentieth  Annual 
Report 

The  Providence  Atiien^um.  — The  thirty-sixth  Annual  Report. 

Howard  University.  —  The  Catalogue  of  Officers  and  Students 
for  1870-71. 

The  Maine  State  Library.  —  The  eleventh  Annual  Repoit. 

The  Worcester  County  Mechanics  Association.  —  The  Annual 
Reports,  April,  1871. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Delaware.  —  The  Catalogue  of  the 
Society,  with  ita  History,  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  and  list  of 
Members. 

The  Iowa  Historical  Society.  —  Their  Annals  for  October, 
1871. 

The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  of  Philadelphia.  —  Their 
Proceedings  for  1871,  Part  11. 

The  Boston  Free  Library. — The  Bulletin  as  issued. 

The  New  England  Society  of  Orange,  N.  J.  —  Their  Constitu- 
tion and  By-Laws,  third  edition,  December,  1871. 

The  Essex  Ls'stitute.  — Their  Bulletin,  vol.  HL  pp.  113. 

The  Minnesota  Historical  Society.  —  Their  Annual  Report  for 
1871. 

The  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio.  —  A 
Repiint  of  vol.  1,  part  1,  of  their  Journal. 

The  Mercantile  Library  Association,  of  San  Francisco. —  Tlieir 
nineteenth  Annual  Report 

The  Anthropological  Institute,  of  New  York.  —  Their  Journal, 
vol.  1,  No.  1. 

The  New  Engijlnd  Historic  Genealogical  Society.  —  Their 
Proceedings  at  the  Aimual  Meeting,  1872  ;  and  their  Register 
as  issued. 

The  Hixgham  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society.  — 
Tlieir  Transactions  for  the  year  1871. 

The  Library  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina.  —  The 
Semi-Ceutennial  Celebration  of  the  South  Carolina  College. 
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Thf-  Ar.B\2n-  Ix.-iTTTrTE.  —  Their  Tnuisai^tioiis,  voL  3  :  Proceed- 
ing'^, vi'l.  1.  [tarr.^  I  an«i  2 :  Bornanrii  Adiiress*  1837  :  an*i  Meatl-s 
A  iilre;«A.  1*^71. 

The  Muxe  Hi:-t«>ri«  al  S«>  iett. — One  book,  and  six  historical 

para[»hlet:». 

TiiE  Libra  BT  *'*f  Co  no  re.*:*. — Cataloirue  of  books  added,  1871  ; 
the  Annual  He^M.Tt  of  the  Librarian  ;  and  the  Congressional 

Di recto rv.  Jantiarv.  IS72. 

»  » 

The  It4>YAL  <tEim;raphi«"al  S«><  iett.  London. — Their  Journal, 
vul.  XV.  ;  an»l  Pr«><:ee<iings,  vol.  XL.,  N<>»-  2,  3  and  4. 

The  U.  S.  MrurARY  A«ademt  Libruit.  West  Point,  X.  Y. — 
The  C:itaI«>Lnie  t>f  the  Library.  18o3,  with  the  supplement  of 
1S60. 

The  XifiONiL  A'^.-hh  i\tiov  of  W<»l  MAXUFAirrcRERS. — Their 
Bullttin.  vol.  2,  Xo.  7,  vol  3,  Xo.  1 :  and  H«>n.  W.  D.  Kellfv's 
S|H*e<.*h^*»,  Addresses  and  Letters  on  Industrial  and  Financial 

Quest  i«ins. 

The  Massa<  husktts  Historical  Society.  —  Thtir  Collections^ 
vol.  X.,  4th  series. 

The  Xew  Jersey  Historical  S«x-iety.  —  Tlieir  Collections,  vol. 
XH. :  ami  nne  historical  pamphlet. 

The  liovAL  Uxiveiisity  of  Chi:isti\na.  —  Seventeen  of  their 
{•iiMications. 

Thk  V.  S,  (2i  vKTEK>fASTEK-Gt:Ni:kAi.'<  Depaktmknt. — The  IvoU 
of  Honor,  Xo.  XX VL 

Thk  U.  S.  Dkpaktmkxt  of  JrsTicE. — The  Resrister  for  1871. 

The  U.  S.  Dpipart^ient  of  the  Intekioi:.  —  Census  Statistics,  one 
bound  volume;  an<l  one  pamphlet. 

TfiE  I'.  S.  Ti:E\srKY  Dkpaktment. — The  Finance  Report  for 
1871. 

The  ir.  S,  Department  of  State.  —  The  Foreii^n  Relations  of 
the  Ignited  States,  1871. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  Bostox  Seja-Weekly  Advertiser.  — 
Their  paper  .as  issued. 

The  Pkopk'ietors  of  the  Worcester  I^alladium. —  Their  ])aper 
for  1871. 
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The    Pkoprietors    of   the   Worcester   Daily    and    Weekly 
Gazette. — Their  papers  as  issued. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  MASSACHrsFrrrs  Weekly  Spy.  —  Their 
paper  as  issued. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  Fitchburo  Sentineu — Their  paper  as 

issued. 

The  Proprietor  of  the  Barre  Gazette.  —  The  paper  as  issued. 

The  Proprietor  of  the  Golden  Age.  —  The  i)aper  as  issued. 


ON  THE   LIKELIHOOD   OF  AN    ADMXTURE  OF 
JAPANESE  BLOOD  ON  OUR  NORTH- 
WEST COAST. 


BY   HORACE   DAVIS. 


WrmODT  any  speculation  ujjoii  the  origin  of  the  Indian 
Tribes,  I  tiesire  to  bring  together  a  few  facts  regarding  the 
possibility  of  an  admixture  of  Japanese  blood  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  America ;  and  shall  confiDe  myself  to  this 
narrow  point,  leaving  it  for  others  to  draw  wider  conclu- 
sions from  these  premises,  or  kindred  facts. 

The  great  North  Pacific  Ocean  current  is  so  well  kiiown 
as  to  need  only  the  briefest  description.     Leaving  the  coast 
of  Lower  California  between  lat.   15"   and  25°,  the  great 
Northern  Equatorial   Current  crosses  the  Pacific  in  about 
that  latitude.     Towards  the  Asiatic  Coast  it  is  gradually 
deflected  to  the  northward  and  sweeps  by  Japan  in  a  well 
defined  stream,  called  by  the  Japanese  the  "Kuro-Siwo,"  ' 
commonly   termed  the   "Japan   Warm  Stream."     Further   ' 
north,  about  lat.  38°  North,  it  divides,  one  part  flowing  ' 
northeasterly  along  the   Coast  of  Asia,   called  the  Kamt- 
chatka  Current,  while  the  other  portion,  which  more  nearly 
concerns  us,  sweeps  away  to  the  eastward  and  crossing  the 
Pacific  Ocean  south  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  is  deflected  by 
the  continent  of  America  to  the  southward,  and  following 
its  western  shores,  finally  roaches  the  point  of  beginning. 
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A  ves^l  dx^maste^l  fff  Japan  would  inevitably  be  drifted 
pa^t  t!:v  "-L'^re?  of  KanjU-hatka.  or  following  the  other 
hrai.i-h  wiiuM  reach  the  neighborhood  of  the  Continent  of 
America. 

This  has  actually  happened  in  repeated  instances.  With- 
in the  ninety  years  which  ctimprise  the  history  of  the 
N.  W.  Coa»t.  several  disabled  Japanese  vessels  hare 
reached  our  shores.  Two  have  been  wrecked  upon  the 
main  land,  four  upon  the  i&lauds  now  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  one  upon  islands  immediately  adjacent  to 
Lower  California,  and  one  at  least,  if  not  two,  hare  been 
boarded  at  sea  but  a  short  distance  from  our  shores,  and  in 
ever}'  case  of  which  we  have  record,  living  men  were 
rescued  from  the  wTeck.  It  is  my  object  simply  to  collect 
these  incidents  and  present  them  in  a  connected  form,  giv- 
ing in  each  case  the  original  authorities,  and  such  explana- 
tion as  the  case  may  require. 

I  shall  quote  first  from  Kotzebue's  **  Voyage  of  Discovery 
into  the  South  Sea  and  Behring's  Straits,"  London,  1821, 
Vol.  1.  On  pajre  324  he  speaks  of  meeting  at  Honorara 
(Honolulu),  Woahoo  (Oahu),  a  brig  in  the  royal  Hawaiian 
service,  named  after  Queen  Kahumnnna.  She  was  built  by 
the  French  as  a  privateer  and  named  "La  Grande  Guim- 
barde."  Having  been  taken  by  the  English,  she  was  sold 
to  English  merchants,  who  gave  her  the  name  ** Forester  of 
London."  Capt.  Piggott  brought  her  out  to  the  "South 
Sea"  and  sold  her  to  Tamaahmaah  (Jiamehameha),  King  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Capt.  Alexander  Adams,  Capt. 
Piggott's  second  officer,  then  entered  the  King's  service 
and  l>(?canie  her  commander.  On  page  352  Kotzebue  says, 
"Cupt.  Alexander  Adams  dined  with  us  to-day,  whose  con- 
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versatiou  delighted  us  very  much."  And  in  a  note,  p.  353, 
he  fr'ivQs  this  interesting  incident,  "Looking  over  Adams' 
journal  I  found  the  following  notice,  'Brig  Forester,  the 
24th  of  March,  1815,  in  the  sea,  near  the  coast  of  Califor- 
nia, lat  32^  4.V  N;,  long  233^  3'  East,  [57'  W.]  During 
a  strong  wind  from  \^^  N.  W.  and  rainy  weather,  we 
descried  this  morning  at  6  o'clock,  a  ship  at  a  small  dis- 
tance, the  disorder  of  whose  sails  convinced  us  that  it 
stood  in  need  of  assistance.  We  immediately  directed  our 
course  to  it,  and  recognized  the  vessel  in  distress  to  be  a 
Japanese,  which  had  lost  her  mast  and  rudder.  I  was  sent 
by  the  Captain  on  board,  and  found  in  the  ship  only  three 
(3)  dying  Japanese,  the  Captain  and  two  sailors.  I 
instantly  had  the  unfortunate  men  carried  to  our  brig, 
where  they  were  perfectly  recovered,  after  four  months 
careful  attendance.  We  learnt  from  these  people  that  they 
came  frem  the  port  of  Osaco  [Osaca],  in  Japan,  bound  to 
another  commercial  town,  but  had  been  surprised  immedi- 
ately on  their  departure,  by  a  storm,  and  had  lost  their 
mast  and  rudder.  They  had  been,  up  to  this  day,  a  sport 
of  the  waves  for  seventeen  months ;  and  of  their  crew  of 
thirty-five  men  only  three  had  survived,  who  would  have 
died  of  hunger." 

Prof.  Geo.  Davidson,  in  "Coast  Pilot  of  Alaska,"  Wash- 
ington, 1869,  page  63,  quotes  this  passage  and  says  the 
position  indicated  is  about  350  miles  W.  S.  W.  (compass), 
from  Point  Conception.  Prof.  Davidson  adds,  "supposing 
this  junk  to  have  kept  on  the  S.  side  of  the  axis  of  the 
great  current,  and  to  have  been  carried  directly  down  the 
American  coast  on  the  western  part  of  this  current,  it  must 
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have  traversed  5,300  miles  in  516  days,  or  a  trifle  over  ten 
miles  per  day  for  that  whole  period.** 

The  next  instance  I  shall  cite  is  to  be  found  in  Alexander 
Forbes'  History  of  California,  written  at  Tepic,  1838,  pub- 
lished in  London,  1839,  part  2d,  Upper  California,  chap. 
VII.,  pages  299-301.  Forbes  says,  ''The  British  brig 
Forester,  bound  from  London  to  the  river  Columbia,  and 
commanded  by  Mr.  John  Jennings,  fell  in  with,  in  the  year 
1813,  a  Japanese  junk  of  about  700  tons  burden,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  ofi*  the  northwest  coast  of  America  and 
abreast  of  Queen  Charlotte's  Island,  about  49^  of  N.  lati- 
tude. There  were  only  three  persons  alive  on  board,  one 
of  whom  wa49  the  captain.  By  the  best  accounts  Capt. 
Jennings  could  get  from  them,  they  had  been  tossing  about 
at  sea  for  nearly  eighteen  months ;  they  had  been  twice  in 
sight  of  the  land  of  America,  and  were  driven  off.  Some 
beans  still  remained  on  which  they  had  been  sustaining 
themselves,  and  they  had  caught  rain  water  for  their  drink. 
This  vessel  had  left  the  northern  coast  of  Japan  loaded 
with  timber  for  some  of  tlie  islands  to  the  southward,  and 
had  been  blown  off  the  coast  by  gales  of  wind.  She  had 
no  masts  standing,  but  in  other  respects  was  not  much 
injured.  Captain  Jennings  took  the  survivors  on  board  of 
his  vessel  and  delivered  them  at  the  Russian  settlement  of 
Norfolk  Sound,  the  governor  of  which,  owing  to  the  friend- 
ship existing  between  Russia  and  the  Japanese,  sent  a 
vessel  on  purpose  with  them  to  their  own  country." 

The  position  here  indicated  is  somewhat  uncertain,  as 
Queen  Charlotte's  Island  lies  between  about  51®  and  54®  N. 
latitude,  but  in  Forbes's  time  the  geography  of  this  coast 
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Wcos  uncertain.  The  idontitj'^  of  the  name  of  the  vessel,  of 
the  number  of  rescued  men  and  of  the  length  of  the  junk's 
voyage,  leads  to  a  suspicion  that  this  may  be  the  same  as 
the  last  instance ;  but  the  differences  are  greater  than  the 
coincidence,  viz :  the  Captain's  name,  the  junk's  port  of 
departure,  Osaca  being  at  the  southern  end  of  Niphon, 
the  wreck's  position,  over  1200  miles  from  that  of  Capt. 
Adams,  and  the  year.  Forbes  was  in  Calfornia  himself, 
and  evidently  from  the  minuteness  of  this  account,  gathered 
it  from  something  more  than  mere  rumor;  he  may  have 
heard  of  the  rescue  by  the  "Forester"  and  confused  the 
two  events.  It  is  very  singular  that  no  writer  that  I  am 
aware  of  has  ever  noticed  this  remarkable  story,  and  that 
Prof.  Davidson  is  the  only  one  who  has  cited  the  note  from 
Kotzebue. 

Capt.  C.  M.  Scammon,  of  the  U.  S.  Rev.  Marine,  who 
was  the  discoverer  of  the  wreck  I  am  now  about  to 
describe,  has  kindly  furnished  me*  with  the  following  facts, 
contributed  by  himself  to  the  Daily  Alta  California,  of 
April  22,  18(50.  "In  1853  there  was  found  on  the  south- 
west and  largest  of  the  San  Benito  Group,  the  remains  of 
what  was  supposed  to  be  a  Japanese  junk ;  whether  it  was 
some  part  of  those  said  to  have  been  cast  away  on  the 
coast  of  Oregon  several  years  ago,  or  the  relic  of  some 
other  eastern  [Oriental]  sailing  craft,  is  a  subject  of  con- 
jecture. That  it  was  one  or  the  other  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  planks  were  fastened  together  on  the  edges 
with  spikes  or  bolts  of  a  flat  shape,  with  the  head  all  on 
one  sicle.  The  seams  were  not  straight,  although  the  work- 
manship was  otherwise  good.  It  appeared  to  be  the  bot- 
tom of  a  vessel  that  was  seen  here  and  gave  evidence  of 
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huvijig  becD  a  long  time  on   sLore."     San  Benito  Isltiuda 
are  off  Lower  California,  uoar  Cerros  Island,  hit.  iis  N.^ 

Ion.  new. 

Capt.  Sciimmon  has  bince  furnished  me  with  the  follnw-- 
ing  tuoDiomnduQi,  from  Chief  Engineer  .las,  A.  Doyle,  of  I 
U.S.   S.  "Lincohi:"     "In  July.   1871,  while  attached  to  | 
the  U.  B,   Rev.  Str.  Lincoln,  I  visited  the  islund  of  Atlou,  I 
which  marks  the  estrerae  western  limit  of  uur  new  posses-J 
Bions.     I  went  on  shore  and  was  kindly  received  by  the  I 
natives.     I  was  shown  the  remains  of  a  Japanese  junk  that -I 
bad  been  wrecked  on  the  ictlaud   not  far  from  the  harbor. 
The  people  told  me  that  they  saved  four  of  the  crew  and 
kept  them  for  nearly  a  yeur   until  they  were  taken  off  by 
one  of  the  Fur  Company's  vessels  on  her  annual  visit  to  t 
island.     The  old   chief  (he  was   about  seventy)   told  m(l 
that  during  bis  time  three  junks  had  been  lost  ini  the  sur*! 
rounding   islets,   and   jokingly  remarked   that  the   people  i 
would  thank  the  Almighty  if  he  would  direct  the  wrecked  I 
junks  into  their  harbor,  as   they   were   very   badly   off  for 
wood." 

I  presume  the  first  one  mentioned  by  Mr.  Doyle  is  the  J 
same  vessel  as  that  alluded  to  by  Prof.  Davide-on,  which  J 
stranded  on  Alton,  in  1)^62.  The  other  three  are  eutireljj 
uew  instuiices. 

1  will  next  cite  the  wreck  of  a  vessel  ou  Point  AdamaJ 
the  southern  shore  of  the  mouth  of  Columbia  River,  proba-1 
bly  somewhere  from  1810  to  1820.  My  oldest  authority  ] 
on  thia  vessel  is  Capt.  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  who  was  at  I 
Astoria  in  18S!).  In  his  "Voyage  around  the  World,"] 
London,  1843,  Vol.  I.,  page  30G,  be  says :  "A  ivrcck  like- 
wise occurred  in  this  bay,  [mcaniug  the  indentittiou  of  the 
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coast  off  the  Columbia  River],  many  years  ago.  *  *  *  • 
It  appears  that  a  vessel  with  many  hands  on  board,  and 
laden  with  bees-wax,  entered  the  bay  and  was  wrecked; 
she  went  to  pieces,  and  the  crew  got  on  shore.  Many 
articles  were  washed  on  shore,  and  particularly  the  bees- 
wax. This  latter  is  even  now  [1889]  occasionally  thrown 
upon  the  beach,  but  in  smaller  quantities  than  formerly. 
I  have  one  specimen  now  in  my  possession." 

Prof.  Davidson,  in  his  "Coast  Pilot  of  California,  Oregon 
and  Washington  Territory,"  U,  S.  Coast  Survey,  1869, 
alludes  to  her  as  a  ** Chinese  or  Japanese  junk."  He  says, 
'•"there  are  occasionally,  after  great  storms,  pieces  of  this 
wax  thrown  ashore,  coated  with  sand  and  bleached  nearly 
white.  Formerly  a  great  deal  was  found,  but  now  it  is 
rarely  met  with.  Many  people  on  the  Columbia  possess 
specimens,  and  we  [in  1851]  have  seen  several  pieces." 
See  also  Overland  Monthl}^  Jan'y,  1871,  article  entitled 
"Mouth  of  Columbia  River."  I  do  not  know  on  what 
auth()rity  Davidson  confidently  pnmounces  the  vessel  a 
"Chinese  or  Japanese  junk,"  nor  do  I  know  what  became 
of  the  crew.  This  wreck  has  been  very  generally  con- 
founded with  the  one  of  which  1  am  now  about  to  relate. 

Early  in  1833  a  Japanese  junk  was  wrecked  somewhere 
on  the  coast  of  Washington  Territory,  between  Point 
Grenville  and  Cape  Flattery.  The  authorities  in  this  case 
are  Capt.  Wyeth,  in  a  note,  in  the  appendix  of  Irving's 
"Adventures  of  Capt.  Bonneville,"  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  as 
above,  and  Wilkes*  Exploring  Expedition.  She  had  been 
out  a  very  long  time,  whence,  or  whither  bound,  docs  not 
appear,  and  many  of  her  crew  had  perished  by  starvation 
or  disease  before  she  was  wrecked,  and  Belcher  adds  that 
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"several  dead  bodies  were  headed  up  in  casks."  After 
stranding,  the  wreck  was  plundered  and  the  survivors 
enslaved  by  the  savages.  Wilkes  says  the  officers  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  at  Astoria,  became  aware  of  this 
disaster  in  a  singular  manner.  They  received  a  drawing 
on  a  piece  of  China-paper,  in  which  were  depicted  three 
shipwrecked  persons,  with  the  junk  on  the  rocks  and  the 
Indians  engaged  in  plundering.  This  was  sufficient  to 
induce  them  to  make  inquiries,  and  Capt.  McNeal  was  dis- 
patched on  the  H.  B.  Co.'s  vessel  'Lama'  to  Cape  Flattery. 
He  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  the  three  Japanese,  whom 
he  rescued  from  slavery.  There  were  two  men  and  a  boy; 
and  there  was  some  trouble  in  purchasing  the  boy.  The 
H.  B.  Co.  subsequently  sent  them  to  England,  whence  they 
were  sent  to  Macao,  and  it  is  stated  in  Perry's  Japan  Expe- 
dition, that  in  1837  they  were  sent  to  the  bay  of  Yeddo,  in 
the  "Morrison,"  by  Mr.  C.  A.  King,  an  American  mer- 
chant; the  "Morrison"  was  fired  upon  and  sailed  away  to 
Kagosima,  was  again  fired  upon  and  returned  to  Macao, 
with  the  Japanese  on  board.  As  a  memorial  of  this  extra- 
ordinary incident,  says  Wilkes,  porcelain  of  Japanese 
manufacture,  which  was  purchased  from  the  Indians  who 
plundered  the  junk,  was  seen  in  possession  of  Mr.  Birnie, 
the  agent  of  the  H.  B.  Co.,  at  Astoria.  Capt.  Wyeth  says 
he  saw  two  of  the  men.  Davidson  alludes  to  this  vessel  in 
"Coast  Pilot  of  Cal.  &c."  p.  181.  See  also  SchoolcrafVs 
Indian  tribes  of  U.  S.,  p.  217,  and  Haven's  Archivology  of 
U.  8.  (Smithsonian  Cont. ,  185(3),  p.  8.  The  reference 
may  be  found  in  Belcher's  Voyage,  chapter  XII.,  Vol.  I.,  p. 
303,  Wilkes'  Exploring  Expedition,  Vol.  IV.,  chap.  IX., 
page  2^5,  Uev.  F.  L.  Ilawkcs'  Account  of  Com.  Perry  s 
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Expedition  to  Japan,  Wash.  1856,  Vol.  I.,  p.  47.  Wyeth 
errs  in  locating  the  wreck  on  Queen  Charlotte's  Island,  and 
Hawkes  errs  in  placing  her  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 

About  1800-1805  a  Japanese  junk  was  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Alaska,  probably  near  Sitka.  This  incident  was 
furnished  me  bv  the  kindness  of  Prof.  Davidson,  and  so  far 
as  I  know  has  never  been  published.  Davidson  has  failed 
to  find  the  account  in  the  Russian  Documents,  but  obtained 
the  information  during  his  survey  of  the  coast  of  Alaska. 
The  Japanese  sailors  were  landed  and  assigned  by  Wrangell 
to  Japonski  Island,  opposite  Sitka,  the  Island  receiving  its 
name  from  them.  They  were  taken  thence  to  Japan, 
either  in  a  Russian  vessel,  or  in  one  built  by  themselves ; 
Davidson  thinks  tliey  built  one  from  the  wreck.  The  com- 
pass of  the  junk,  many  stone  carvings  &c.,  are  in  posses- 
sion of  Dr.  Hough,  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  and  now  stationed 
on  Alcatraz  Island,  in  San  Francisco  harbor.  Prof.  David- 
son also  has  some  of  the  carvings. 

In  the 'latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  probably  about 
1780,  a  Japanese  junk  was  wrecked  on  one  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  (name  unknown).  This  information  maybe  found 
in  the  history  of  the  Russian- American  Shelikoff  Com- 
pany, by  P.  Tichmeneff,  part  I.,  p,  100,  and  in  Hawkes* 
Account  of  the  Perry  Expedition,  Vol  I.,  p.  45.  Tich- 
meneff, whose  account  I  have  copied  from  Prof.  Davidson's, 
notes,  says  :  "These  Japanese  were  saved  by  a  clerk  in  the 
employ  of  the  Shelikoff  Company,  named  Delaroff,  who 
was  temporarily  in  one  of  the  Aleutian  Islands.  On  that 
Island  he  found  a  wrecked  Japanese  junk.  Delaroff  took 
all  the  Japanese  in  his  vessel  to  the  city  of  Ockotsk  and 
thence   to   Irkutsk.      They  had  little   hope,   however,  of 
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seeing  their  native  land,  ns  some  of  them  had  alreaily  Itecq  I 
converted  to  the  Christian  religiun.     The  father  of  Lieut. , 
LalimanD,   [the  enibasEador  heading  the  expedition  wbich^ 
finally  returned  them  to  Japan] ,  a  scientific  German  gentle- 
man, living  at  that  time  in  Irkutsk,  and  engaged  in  a  manu- 
facturing establishmeut,   advised  Sheliknff,   (Chief  of  the 
Company  bearing  his  name),  to  confer  with  the  Empress  I 
Catherine  and  suggest  that  the  wrecked  Japauese  bo  foi^  J 
warded  to  their  country,  as  through  this  means  Japan  might  I 
become  better  known  and  a  successful  commercial  ti-eaty  I 
established.       The    Empress   answered  that  the   plan  waaJ 
excellent,  and  immediately  [1792]  ordered  an  expedition  to  I 
carry  the  Japanese  home.     Accompanying  the  expcditioD  J 
was  a  letter  from  the  Goveruor-Geuerat   of  Siberia  aiid»| 
valuable  presents  to  the  Japanese  Government.     The  em 
basHiidor  entrusted  with    the  enterprise  was  Lieut.  Adnm 
Ltvkmann,  the  Captain-Commanding  Larkoll'.     The  expedi- 
tion was  kindly  received  by  the  Japanese  Government,  and 
the    Emperor    gave   permission    that    one   Russiiln    vessel  i 
should  yearly  bo  allowed  to  enter  Nagasaki  for  the  puiposej 
of  commercial  intercourse  with  Japan." 

Huwkes   gives   a   somewhat   different   account   of  the! 
return.     lie  says  they  were  detained  ten  years  in  Russia,* 
and  sailed  in  the  fall  of  I7!j2,  from  Ockotsk,  in  a  transport 
jhip,  called  the  "Catherine."     They  soon  made  a  harbor  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  Island  of  Jesso,  and  there  win- 
tered;  in  the  succeeding  summer  they  entered  the  harlxir  I 
of  Hiikodadi       The  Japanese  were  polite,  but  refused  to  ' 
take  back  their  country-men,  and  Lakmanii  left  without 
landing  the  Japanese. 

"In  September,  18Ij2,  a  Japanese  vessel  was  wrecked  tm 
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the  Island  of  Attou.  They  had  been  driven  off  the  coast 
of  Japan  two  or  three  months  before,  with  a  crew  of  twelve 
men,  of  which  she  had  lost  nine  before  going  ashore ;  and 
she  had  thus  been  drifted  1800  miles  in  the  Kamtschatka 
cuiTent,  at  an  average  velocity  of  twenty  miles  per  day." 
Davidson's  Alaska  Coast  Pilot,  p.  64.  Prof.  Davidson  told 
me  he  got  these  particulars  from  the  officers  who  rescued 
them.  Attou  is  in  lat.  52^  40  N.,  Ion.  170®  40'  Easi^  and 
is  the  westernmost  point  of  the  territory  ol  the  United 
States.  Still  it  is  not  over  700  miles  from  the  main  land, 
and  connected  with  it  by  a  chain  of  i^^lauds. 

On  Saturday,  16th  December,  1871,  the  schooner  H.  M. 
Hutchinson  brought  into  San  Francisco  three  Japanese 
castaways,  taken  from  Atka  Island,  in  lat.  52^  30'  N.,  Ion. 
175^  west.  The  junk  Jinko  Maru  of  Mats  Saka,  province 
of  Ise,  of  180  kogus  measurement,  sailed  from  Is6  with  a 
cargo  of  rice  for  Kumano  province.  She  met  with  a  severe 
gale  on  the  28th  day  of  November,  1870,  lost  her  rudder 
and  was  obliged  to  cut  away  her  masts.  She  drifted  till 
flie  15th  May,  1871,  when  her  crew  sighted  the  Island  of 
Adakh,  and  let  go  her  anchor  about  a  mile  from  shore. 
They  had  eaten  up  her  cargo  of  rice,  and  only  three  of 
the  crew  remained  alive.  The  Aleutians  came  off,  and  hove 
up  the  anchor,  and  towed  her  into  a  little  harbor,  where  she 
drove  ashore  in  a  gale  soon  after.  The  Japanese  lived  twa 
months  on  Adakh,  being  kindly  treated  by  the  Fur  6om- 
pany's  agents.  Thence  they  sailed  in  their  own  boat  to 
Atka,  arriving  July  10 ;  whence  the  Hutchinson  took  them 
(Sept  9),  to  Onnalaska,  and  thence  to  San  Francisco. 
Adakh  is  very  near  Atka,  to  the  W.  S.  W,  It  is  about 
520   miles   from   the    nearest  point  of   the  continent  of 
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America,  but  it  is  connected  with  the  main  land   by   the 
chain  of  islands  between  Alaska  and  Attou.* 

Before  closing  this  singular  catalogue  of  waifs,  I  will  add 
three   cases   of  drifting  upon  islands  in  our  half  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  though  far  removed  from  us,  and  two  of  dis- 
masted junks,  found  near  the  Aleutian  Islands.     Belcher, 
Vol.  I.,  p.   304,    says:  "About  the   same   time    [1833J, 
another  Japanese  junk  was  wrecked  on  the  Island  of  Oahu, 
Sandwich  Islands.     From  the  Hawaiian  Spectator,  Vol.  1., 
p.  290,  I  have  the  details.     'A  junk,  laden  with  fish,  and 
having  nine   hands   on   board,    left   one    of  the  southern 
islands  of  the  Japanese  Group,  for  Jeddo,  but,  encounter- 
ing a  typhoon,  was  driven  to  sea.     After  wandering  about 
the  ocean  for  ten  or  eleven  months,  they  anchored  ou  the 
last    Sunday    in   December,    1832,    near    the    harbor    of 
Waialea,  Oahu.     Their  supply  of  water  had  been  obtained 
from  casual  showers.     Ou  being  visited,  four  peraons  were 
found  on  board  ;  three  of  these  were  scverelv  afflicted  with 
scurvv,  two  boin<if  unable  to  walk  and  the  third  nearlv  so. 
The  fourth  was  in  good  health  and  had  the  sole  management 
of  the  vessel.     After  remaining  at  Waialea  five  or  six  days, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  the   vessel   to   Honolulu, 
where  she  was  wrecked  oil*  Barbers  point,  ou  the  evening 


♦Sinco  \vri(in<!:  tlio  above  I  have  met  Capt.  Anton  Barth,  who  rescued  the 
survivors  from  the  Island  of  A<lakh,  in  1871.  lie  has  resided  in  Atka  for  many 
years,  and  Ijas  married  an  Aleutian  wife.  He  informs  me  that  the  old  i>eople 
of  his  wife's  family  tell  him  that  about  twenty  years  ajjo  a  Japanese  junk  was 
(^ast  away  upon  Atka,  and  only  three  of  her  crew  naved.  He  also  contirms  the 
wreck  on  Atton,  havinjr  been  there  and  seen  the  Japanese,  in  1}S(».').  They  were 
eventually  takm  to  the  Amoor  River,  by  a  Russian  vessel,  and  thence  in  a 
man-of-war.  to  Japan.  He  said  he  had  heard  of  other  wrecks  on  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  but  could  ^ive  no  particulars.'  He  spoke  of  the  similarity  l)etween  the 
Jai)ane»e  and  Aleut**,  both  in  perisonal  appearance  and  in  the  sound  of  tlie 
language. 
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of  January  let,  1833.  Everything  but  the  crew  was  lost 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  trifling  articles.  The  men 
remained  at  Honolulu  eighteen  months,  when  they  were 
forwarded  to  Kamtschatka,  from  whence  they  hoped, 
eventually,  to  work  their  way,  by  stealth,  into  their  own 
country,  approaching  by  the  way  of  the  most  northern 
islands  of  the  Group." 

A  condensed  account  of  the  same  incident  may  be  found 
in  Forbes's  California,  (quoted  above),  p.  300.  Forbes 
adds  that  her  burden  was  only  eighty  tons. 

In  the  "Old  and  New"  magazine,  of  June,  1870,  is  an 
article  entitled  "Our  Furthest  Outpost,"  by  C.  W.  Brooks, 
Esq.,  Japanese  Consul  at  San  Francisco.  Speaking  of  the 
cruise  of  the  bark  Gambia,  in  1859,  among  the  small 
islands  to  the  northeast  of  the  Hawaiian  Group,  he  says, 
"On  these  and  many  other  islands  and  rocks  visited  were 
found  wrecks  of  Japanese  junks."  Again,  speaking  of  the 
Midway  Islands,  the  subject  of  the  article,  he  says,  "On 
the  East  side  are  the  remains  of  two  Japanese  junks,  their 
lower  masts  stranded  high  up  on  the  beach.  The  northeast 
shore  is  lined  with  drift-wood,  among  which  are  many  red- 
wood logs  of  formidable  size,  evidently  from  the  coast  of 
California."  Midway  Islands  are  in  lat.  28®  15'  N.,  Ion. 
177®  22'  W. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Brooks  has  also  informed  me  that  Capt. 
Brooks  of  the  Gambia,  found  remains  of  a  junk  on  "Ocean 
Island,"  lat.  28®  24  N.,  Ion.  178®  21  W.,  very  near  Mid- 
way  Islands. 

There   are   many   Japanese   wrecks  strewn   among  the 

islands  of  the  Pacific,  but  I  allude  to  these  on  Oahu,  Ocean 

and  Midway  especially,  because  they  are  situated  partially 
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in  the  return  flow  of  the  great  current,  and,  as  is  shown  by 
the  character  of  the  drift-stuflf  thrown  on  their  beaches, 
these  Ja[)anese  wrecks  had  very  likely  once  been  near  the 
American  shores. 

I  will  here  mention  two  dismasted  vessels  met  at  sea, 
which  were  furnished  me  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Brooks, 
but  I  have  l>een  unable  to  ascertain  the  authorities  from 
which  he  derived  them. 

"In  l^<48,  Capt.  Cox,  of  New  London,  Conn.,  picked  up 
15  or  20  Japanese,  from  a  disabled  junk,  in  lat.  40^  N., 
Ion.  170^  \V.  He  kept  them  on  board  during  a  cruise  in 
the  Okotsk  sea  and  finally  landed  them  at  Lahaiua." 

''In  1855,  Capt.  Brooks,  of  Brig  Leverett,  picked  up  an 
abandoned  junk  in  lat.  42^  N.,  Ion.  170®  W."  Boththese 
are  about  in  the  longitude  of  Alaska,  and  south  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands.*' 

If  I  had  time  and  opportunity,  I  have  no  doubt  I  might 
greatly  extend  this  list.  These  cases  have  been  gathered 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  mainly  by  inquiry  among  my 
personal  friends  and  amidst  the  prosecution  of  an  active 
business.  The  further  I  extended  my  enquiries  the  greater 
results  I  obtained,  and  I  am  convinced  that  a  much  larger 
number  of  cast-aways  will  eventually  come  to  our  knowl- 
edge,  besides  the  many  which  have  peri5?hed  from  exposure, 
or  died  in  captivity  among  the  savages. 

Many  wrecked  junks  have  also  beeii  found  on  the  islands 
nearer  to  Japan,  but  as  they  are  foreign  to  my  purpose,  I 
deem  them  onlv  worthy  of  ^jeneral  mention,  as  increasing 
the  sum  of  probabilities.  Perry  found  them  on  the  Bonin 
Islnnds.  See  Ilawkes's  account  of  Perry's  Exped.,  Vol.  L, 
p.  li)l).      Brooks  mentions  them  among  the  islands  between 
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the  Hawaiian  Group  and  Japan.  Many  others  have  found 
such  wrecks  among  the  islands  further  west,  nearer  Japan. 

I  have  been  told  also  that  there  is  one  near  Petropauloski 
in  Kamtschatka,  and  one  on  Kauai,  the  northernmost  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  but  I  am  unable  to  find  proper  authority 
for  them. 

The  number  of  cast-away  Japanese  who  have  been  picked 
up  at  sea,  and  brought  into  San  Fnuicisco  and  H(molulu,  is 
also  considerable,  taken  from  a  score  or  more  of  vessels,  but 
I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  correct  data  of  their  posi- 
tions at  the  time  of  rescue,  which  alone  would  render  them 
valuable  for  my  purpose.  Besides,  many  of  them,  perhaps 
all,  \\ere  picked  up  very  far  to  the  westward  of  America. 
For  example,  during  1871,  two  crews  were  brought  into 
San  Francisco.  On  Feb.  2,  lat.  23^  45  N.,  Ion.  141® 
81'  East,  the  ship  Annie  M.  Small  took  four  men  from  a 
wreck;  and  on  May  23,  lat.  34®  54'  N.,  Ion.  143®  32  East, 
the  steamship  China  rescued  five  men. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that  when  the 
Japanese  Government  adopted  the  policy  of  non-inter- 
course, about  200  years  ago,  they  not  only  forbade  their 
vessels  to  trade  with  foreign  ports,  but  they  altered  by  law 
the  construction  of  their  junks,  rendering  them  unfit  for 
anything  but  coasting  voyages.  By  prescribing  an  open 
stern  and  a  huge  rudder  like  our  river  steamboat  rudders, 
they  made  their  vessels  very  liable  to  a  loss  of  the  rudder, 
which  must  be  speedily  followed  by  cutting  away  the  masts, 
and  then  the  junk  was  helpless.  A  look  at  the  preceding 
list  of  disasters  will  show  how  often  this  took  place.  Of 
course  thus  confining  them  near  the  shore  would  very  much 
lessen  the  chances  of  their  falling  into  the  course  of  the 
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Great  Ocean  Currents,  which  would  sweep  them  away  t 
America.  Those  laws  have  now  been  abrogated ;  an  a 
count  of  them  may  be  found  in  Perry's  Expedition. 

The  eTidencea  of  any  local  iuSueucea  resnltiug  from  I 
oontact  with   the  AeiatiG   uatiuna  are  very  slight,  and  alll 
that  has  come  under  my  knowledge   in   this  search  can  be 
stated  in  few  words.     Of  the   Aleuts,   Davidson  says,   i 
Alaska  Coast  Pilot,  p,  52,  "The  Aleuts  are  very  distinct 
ia  their  looks,  mantiet^.  language  and  customs,  from  all  tbmm 
other  Indiana  of  the  northwest,  aud  many  of  them  hear  i 
close  resemblance  to   the  leas   marked  of  the  Ja])aneee,  aol 
much  so  that  the  rjiiestion  at  once  arises  whether  this  peop4a   I 
has  not  I>eeu  derived  from  cast-away  or  shipwrecked  inhalv 
ituuts  of  Japan,  carried  thither  by  the  Kamtschatka  branch 
of  the  great  .TapHueso  stream ;  but  it  is  not  our  provinca 
to  investigate  the  problem  in  this  place." 

An    iigent    of   the    Alaska  Commercial   Company,   who   i 
brought   down    the    three   Japanese    from    Atka    on    the   ' 
"Hutchinson,"  said  they  had  no  difficulty  in  making  their 
wants  known  to  the  Aleuts,  for  they  had  many  words  id 
common.     This  gentleman  had  resided  long  at  the  north- 
west, and  spoke  the  Aleutian  language. 

Wilkes  also  noticed  among  some  of  the  tribes  of  Indiana 
he  visited  on  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  the  presence  of  some 
simple  acts  resembling  the  Chinese,  such  88  a  style  of  , 
weavmg  rush  mats,  the  conical  hats,  &c.,  and  he  speaks  of  ' 
the  presence  of  the  "oblique"  eye  among  the  ooast  tribes 
only,  and  a  variety'  of  complexions  in  certain  localitieSi  aa- 
suggesting  a  kinship  to  the  Asiatic  nations.  I  may  add, 
however,  that  in  San  Francisco,  where  house-servants,  both 
of  Chinese  aud  Indian  extraction,  are  common,  it  is  oftea 
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very  puzzling  to  detect  their  nationality,  when  dressed  in 
European  style.  I  have  often  been  deceived  myself.  But 
these  questions,  as  -vvell  as  that  of  a  similarity  in  language, 
are  out  of  the  range  of  my  knowledge  and  foreign  to  my 
pui'pose. 

To  sum  up  then  the  sure  results  obtained,  we  have  in  the 
ninety  years,  from  1781  to  1871,  nine  junks,  either  stranded 
on  our  shores  or  drifted  to  their  immediate  neighborhood, 
and  one  at  Oahu  —  and  in  every  case  where  we  have  a 
record  of  the  wreck  a  part  of  the  crew  saved  alive,  and 
this  too  at  a  period  when  the  Japanese  commercial  regula- 
tions were  most  unfavorable  tp  such  voyages  as  brought 
their  vessels  within  the  influence  of  the  Great  Stream  which 
could  bear  them  to  our  shores.  Recapitulating  the  list 
with  approximate  dates,  we  have,  in 

1815,  Junk  boarded  at  Sea,  lat.  32®  45  N.,  Ion.  166®  57'  W. 

about  49®  «     131*. 

stranded  on  Point  Adams. 
Cape  Flattery, 
near  Sitka. 

on  an  Aleutian  Island. 
**  Attou  " 

"   Adakh  " 

"   Oahu,  Hawaiian  Islands. 
Date  unknown,  wreck  on  San  Benito  Island. 
Date  unknown,  several  wrecks  of  junks  on  Midway  and  Ocean 
Islands,  and  Group  between  there  and  Oahu. 

So  much  has  come  to  our  knowledge  unquestionably, 
without  counting  the  other  cases  which  rest  upon  rumor. 
There  is  still  remaining  a  possibility  of  more,  whose  crews 
have  perished  among  the  savages,  or  been  absorbed.  It  is 
an  interesting  inquiry  whether  before  the  days  of  Japanese 
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cxclusiveness  there  may  not,  with  freer  navigation  and 
stronger  vessels,  have  been  many  more.  And  as  Japanese 
History  is  opened  to  our  study,  it  will  be  a  curious  question 
whether  some  crew  may  not  have  returned  home  with  the 
tidings  of  a  new  world  far  across  the  Ocean.  However 
this  may  be,  these  facts  are  very  interesting  to  illustrate 
the  possible  course  of  migration,  and  any  anomalies 
observed  among  the  northwest  coast  Indians  may  possibly 
receive  some  light  from  the  likelihood  of  an  infusion  of 
Japanese  blood. 


The  followlDg  paper,  intended  for  presentation  at  the  meeting,  by 
accident  was  not  received  till  after  the  adjournment. 

THE  COSMOGONY  OF  DANTE  AND  COLUMBUS. 


BY    EDWARD    E.    HALE. 


When  Colnmbiis  sailed  on  his  fourth  voyage,  he  wrote  to 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  a  letter  which  contains  the  following 
statement  with  regard  to  the  South  Sea,  then  undiscovered, 
known  to  us  as  the  Pacific  Ocean  : 

"I  believe  that  if  I  should  pass  iindor  the  E(]uator,  in  arriving  at 
this  higlier  region  of  which  I  speak,  I  should  find  there  a  milder 
temperature  and  a  diversity  in  the  stars  and  in  the  water's.  Not 
that  I  believe  tliat  the  highest  point  is  navigable  whence  these  cur- 
rents fiow,  nor  that  we  can  niouut  there,  because  I  am  convinced 
that  there  is  the  terrestiial  paradise,  whence  no  one  can  enter  but 
by  the  will  of  God." 

This  curious  passage,  of  which  the  language  seems  so 
mystical,  represents  none  the  less  the  impression  which 
Columbus  had  of  the  physical  cosmogony  of  the  undis- 
covered half  of  the  world.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that 
the  most  elaborate  account  of  this  cosmogony,  and  that  by 
which  alone  it  has  been  handed  down  to  the  memory  of 
modern  times,  is  that  presented  in  Dante's  Divina  Corn- 
media,  where  he  represents  the  mountain  of  Purgatoiy,  at 
the  antipodes  of  Jerusalem,  crowned  by  the  Terrestrial 
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Paradise.      It  is  this  paradise  of  which  Columbus  says, 
"No  one  can  enter  it  but  by  the  will  of  God.** 

Of  Dante's  Cosmogony  a  very  accurate  account  is  given 
by  Miss  Bossetti,  in  her  essay  on  Dante,  recently  pub- 
lished, to  which  she  gives  the  name  of  "The  Shadow  of 
Dante."     Her  statement  is  in  these  words  : 

"  Dante  divides  oiu-  globe  into  two  elemental  hemispheres,  the 
Eastem,  cliiefly  of  land ;  the  Western,  almost  wholly  of  water. 
In  the  midst  of  the  inhabited  land-hemisphere  he  places  Jerusa- 
lem, within  the  same  hemisphere,  so  that  its  central  and  Hell's 
lowest  point  is  exactly  under  Jerusalem ;  he  places  Hell  in  the 
midst  of  the  uninhabited  sea-hemisphere ;  he  places  Purgatory,  as 
the  antipodes  to  Jerusalem,  distant  from  it  by  the  whole  diameter 
of  the  globe.  Thus  on  and  within  .the  eaith  are  situated  the 
temporal  and  the  eternal  piison-house  of  sin.  Neither,  in  Dante's 
view,  formed  part  of  God  s  original  creation,  wherein  sin  was  not, 
but  the  fall  of  Lucifer  at  once  produced  the  one  and  prepared 
the  other,  convulsing  and  inverting  the  world  which  God  had 
made.  The  rebel  Seraph  fell  headlong  from  Heaven  directly 
above  the  Western  hemisphere,  till  then  a  continent,  in  whose 
midst  was  Eden  ;  and  Earth,  in  the  two-fold  hoiTor  of  his  sight 
and  presence,  underwent  a  two-fold  change.  First,  to  veil  her 
face,  she  brought  in  upon  hei'self  the  vast  floods  of  the  Eastern 
sea-hemisphere,  transferring  to  their  i>ljice  all  her  dry  land,  save 
Eden,  which  thus  was  left  insulated  in  mid-Ooean.  And  secondly, 
to  escape  his  contact  as  he  sank  and  sank  throuorh  her  surface, 
through  her  bowels,  till  the  middle  of  his  colossal  frame,  having 
reached  the  centre  of  gravity,  remained  tljere  fixed  from  the 
sheer  physical  impossibility  of  sinking  any  lower,  she  caused  a 
vast  mass  of  her  internal  substance  to  flee  before  his  face,  and 
U^aving  eternally  void  the  space  it  once  had  occupied  to  form  the 
inverted  pit-cone  of  Hell,  she  heaved  it  up  directly  under  Eden, 
amid  the  new  waste  of  waters,  to  form  the  towenng  mountain- 
cone,  on  whose  peak  the  Terrestrial  Paradise  should  thenceforth 
to  the  end  of  time,  sit  by,  above  all  elemental  strife,  and  whose 
sides  sliould,  aftiir  the  Redemption  of  Man,  furnish  the  Pm'<^ato- 
rial  stair  whereby  his  foot  mi^^ht  aspire  once  more  to  tread,  his 
eye  to  contemplate  his  regained  inheritance." 

The  allusion  thus  made  by  Columbus  to  the  mystical  cos- 
mogony on  which  Dante  wrought,  is,  I  suppose,  the  last 
serious  allusion  made  to  it,  as  to  a  matter  of  fact,  by  any 
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geographer.  *()n  the  other  hand,  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
of  the  distinguished  critics  of  Dante  have  called  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  so  late  as  the  year  1503,  a  navigator  so 
Illustrious  as  Columbus,  was  still  conducting  his  voyages 
on  the  supposition  that  Dante's  cosmogony  \Vas  true  in  fact. 
All  readers  of  later  voyages  will  remember  how  often, 
without  any  reference  to  this  cosmogony,  the  islands  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  have  been  spoken  of  as  a  terrestrial  para- 
dise. It  may  be  worthy,  therefore,  of  remark,  that  the 
precise  antipodes  of  Jerusalem,  which,  accordyig  to  the 
cosmogony  of  Dante,  would  be  the  place  of  the  summit  of 
the  terrestrial  paradise,  is  just  south  of  Tahiti,  and  south- 
west of  Pitcairu's  island,  the  two  points  where  different 
enthusiasts  among  modern  navigators  have  fancied  that 
their  terrestrial  paradise  was  found.  These  islands  are,  in 
fact,  the  nearest  land  to  the  spot  which  Columbus,  in  the 
half  mystical  and  half  geographical  letter  which  I  have 
cited,  indicates  as  the  terrestrial  paradise. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  also,  that  it  has  been  proved 
that  the  Pacific  islands  have  grown  up  on  the  crests  of 
extinct  volcanoes. 

Mr.  Longfellow's  note  to  the  Purgatorio  thus  describes 
the  mountain  which  Columbus  expected  to  find  there : 

"The  mountain  of  Piu'gatoi-y  is  a  vast  conical  mountain,  rising 
steep  and  higli  from  the  waters  o\  the  Southern  Ocean,  at  a  point 
antipodal  to  Mount  Sion,  in  Jerusalem.  Around  it  run  seven 
teiTaces  on  which  are  punished  severally  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins. 
Rough  stairways,  cut  in  the  rock,  lead  up  from  terrace  to  terrace, 
and  on  the  summit  is  the  garden  of  the  Terrestrial  Paradise." 
Longfellmos  Jirat  note  to  the  I^urgcUorio^  Vol.  2,  Div.  ConUy 
p.  loO. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


ANNUAL    MEETING,  OCTOBER  21,  1872,  AT    THE    HALL    OP  THE 

SOCIETY,  IN  WORCESTER. 


The  President,  Hoi^.  Stephen  Salisbury,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Record  of  the  last  meeting  was  read  and  approved. 

The  Recording  Secretary  read  the  report  of  the  Council, 
which  had  been  prepared  by  Hon.  N.  B.  Shurtlepp,  M.D. 

Samuel  F.  Haven,  Esq.,  Librarian,  and  Nathaniel 
Paine,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  read  their  Annual  Reports,  which 
were  adopted  as  part  of  the  Report  of  the  Council,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  Publication,  to  be  printed  at 
their  discretion. 

After  the  reading  of  the  Report  of  the  Council,  remarks 
were  made  by  Charles  Deane,  LL.D.,  Mr.  Haven, 
Judge  Thomas,  Dr.  Jarvis,  Col.  Washburn,  and  Prof. 
Smyth,  of  Audover,  upon  the  subject  of  Dr.  Palprey's 
last  volume. 

Col.   E.   B.   Stoddard  and  Hon.   P.  C.  Bacon  were 

appointed  a  committee  to  receive  the  ballots  for  President, 

and  reported  that  all  the  ballots  were  for  Hon.  Stephen 

Salisbury. 

Mr.  Deane,  Hon.  F.  H.  Dewey,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Water- 
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8TON  were  appointed  a  committee  to  nominate  the  remain- 
ing officers,  and  they  reported  as  follows : 

Vice  Presidents: 

Hon.  Benj.  F.  Thomas,  LL.D.,  of  Boston. 
James  Lenox,  Esq.,  of  New  York. 

Council: 

Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  LL.D.,  of  Worcester. 

Hon.  Nathaniel  B.  Shurtleff,  M.D.,  of  Boston. 

Samuel  F.  Haven,  Esq.,  of  Worcester. 

Rev.  Edward  E.  EUle,  of  Boston. 

Joseph  Sargent,  M.D.,  of  Worcester. 

Charles  Deane,  LL.D.,  of  Cambridge. 

Rev.  Seth  Sweetsfji,  D.D.,  of  Worcester. 

Hon.  Richard  Frothingham,  of  Charlestown. 

Hon.  Henry  Chapin,  of  Worcester. 

Hon.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  LL.D.,  of  Hartford. 

Secretary  of  Foreign  Correspondence. 
Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  LL.D.,  of  Boston. 

Secretary  of  Domestic  Correspondejice. 
Hon.  Emory  Washburn,  LL.D.,  of  Cambridge. 

according   Seci^etary, 
Col.  John  D.  Washburn,  of  Worcester. 

Treasurer, 
Nathaniel  Paine,  Esq.,  of  Worcester. 

Committee  of  Publication : 

Samuel  F.  Haven,  Esq.,  of  Worcester. 
Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  of  Boston. 
Charles  Deane,  LL.D.,  of  Cambridge. 


Auditors : 

Hon.  Isaac  Datis,  LL.D.,  of  Worcester. 
Hon.  Ebenezer  Torrey,  of  Fitchburg. 

And  they  were  chosen  by  ballot. 

The  President  submitted  a  report  from  the  Council  rela- 
tive  to  the  burial  place  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  and  provision 
for  a  suitiible  tablet,  or  a  renewal  of  the  monumental  inscrip- 
tion ;  and  on  motion  of  Col.  Davis  the  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  Hon.  G.  F.  Hoar  and  Mr.  Haven,  with  authority 
to  act. 

Voted,  That  the  President  be  authorized  to  give  a  quit- 
claim deed,  in  behalf  of  the  society,  of  a  tract  of  land  lying 
in  front  of  the  former  Antiquarian  Hall,  on  Summer  Street, 
on  such  terms  as  he  shall  see  fit. 

The  Council  recommended  Benson  J.  Lossing,  of  New 
York,  for  membership,  and  he  was  unanimously  elected. 

The  President  read  a  paper  which  he  had  prepared,  on 
**  The  Star  Spangled  Banner,  and  National  Songs,"  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Publication,  after  some 
remarks  by  Rev.  Mr.  Waterston,  Hon.  B.  F.  Thomas, 
and  Hon.  P.  Emory  Aldrich. 

Dr.  Jarvis,  in  some  remarks  in  approval  of  the  society's 
collections  of  newspapers,  alluded  to  a  collection  of  foreign 
postage  stamps  which  he  had  made,  and  would  be  pleased 
to  present  to  the  society.  Dr.  S.  A.  Green,  of  Boston,  and 
Nathaniel  Paine,  Esq.,  made  some  suggestions  on  the 
subject  of  postage  stamps. 

Rev.  Mr.  Waterston  spoke  of  the  desirability  of  the 
collection  of  photographic  and  stereoscopic  views  of  objects 
of  antiquarian  interest,  alluding  to  an  old  building  in  Ply- 


mouth,  N.  H.,  iQ  whicli  Daniel  Webster  made  his  first  plea, 
and  now  used  fcir  a  carriage  and  paint  shop.  He  had  found 
a  stereoscopic  view  of  the  building  aud  presented  it  to  the 
society.  lie  also  presented  other  views  of  objects  of  inter- 
est connected  with  the  early  history  of  the  country,  includ- 
ing pictures  of  Indians  and  their  primitive  associations. 
He  also  exhibited  autographs — a  bill  made  by  the  father 
of  Benjamin  Franklin  to  President  Leverett,  of  Harvard 
College,  for  caudles,  a  certificate  of  church  membership  of 
the  uncle  of  Benjamin  Frunklin,  from  Black  Friars,  Lou- 
don, to  a  Boston  church,"  and  several  letters  and  papersj 
including  a  passport  of  John  and  John  Quincy  Adama, 
signed  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  a  letter  of  Paul  Jones, 
directed  to  His  Excellency  Dr.  Franklin,  a  letter  of  Franks' 
lin  written  in  1778,  and  several  of  his  printed  pamphlets. 

Dr.  Jarvib  spoke  of  the  mistake  in  regard  to  the  author- 
ship of  the  inscription  on  the  monument  at  Concord,  and  of 
the  quarrel  between  Concord  and  Lexington  as  to  the  place 
where  the  first  resistance  to  the  British  was  made. 

Mr.  Haven  suiimitted  a  communication  frum  Rev.  Fd-. 
ward  E.  Hale,  accompanying  a  curious  and  rare  black-let- 
ter tract  in  German,  the  property  of  his  brother  in  law, 
Mr.  Frederic  Perkins;  and  also  a  translation  and  comment 
by  Mr.  Perkins.  The  book  is  mentioned  by  Harrisse, 
(Bibl.  Am.  Vetust.,  p.  177,  No.  102),  with,  however, 
some  oversights,  and  some  errors  of  the  pr(?«is.  Harrisse 
gives  It  the  date  of  lo20  (after  Gr^esse),  and  attributes  it 
to  Peter  Martyr,  calling  the  surname  "  Angleriu."  while  in 
fact  it  is  Angliani.  Moreover,  the  story  is  told,  in  part, 
in  the  tirst  person  ;  whereas  Peter  Martyr  was  never  in  the 
regions  descrilted,   and   had    Harrisse  exnniinL'd   the  text, 
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which  is  crabbed  old  German,  he  would  Dot  have  ftilloQ 
into  the  error  of  ascribiog  it  to  Peter  Martyr,  even  with  a 
query.  The  narrative  appears  to  have  been  written  in 
Spanish,  aiwl  the  author  atylee  himself  Johnn  von  Angliani, 
the  faithful  servant  of  Charles,  King  of  Spain,  and  an 
unworthy  cnptaiu,  who  sailed  with  twenty  ships  "from 
Calesse  in  Spain  on  a  voyage  to  Galicnt."  They  encoun- 
tered a  storm,  by  which  the  ships  were  scattered,  onl-y 
four  being  left  together.  These  turned  towards  an  oppo- 
site qmirtor  of  the  sea,  and  sailed  four  thousand  miles,  and 
on  Easter  eve,  1.tI9,  which  was  the  twenty-third  day  of 
April,  they  saw  land.  This  praved  to  be  an  island  occu- 
pied by  handsome  men,  us  white  as  themselves,  with  whom 
they  communicated  by  an  interpreter  who  "could  speak 
Indian."  These  were  not  accustomed  to  wear  clothing, 
but  hud  a  populous  city,  and  a  king  who  lived  in  a  palace 
built  of  gold  and  precious  stones  of  great  viilue.  This 
king  gave  them  four  vessels  of  pure  gold  fnll  of  precious 
stones,  to  i)e  presented  to  their  own  monarch,  as  a  token 
.  of  friendship  and  honor.  The  island  was  one  of  a  nnmber 
within  a  circuit  of  two  thousand  miles,  abounding  in  gold, 
silver,  and  precious  stones,  governed  by  four  kings,  whose 
people  lived  alter  the  Hucient  maimer,  prayed  to  God  and 
Jesus  Christ,  and  were  obedient  to  "  Priester  Johan,"  doing 
all  that  he  enjoins  and  appoints. 

The  tale  is  doubtless  a  fiction  in  the  whole — certainly  in 
part — and  may  be,  as  Mr.  Perkins  suggests,  intended  for 
an  imposition,  or  an  imitation  of  one  of  the  letters  of 
Columbus — perhaps  a  mere  romance  of  the  sea.  At  any 
rate,  it   is   by  a  very  remote   kinship  that  the  narrative  of 
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Johan  von  Angliara  can  be  reckoned  among  **  Americana.** 
Mr.  Perkins  inquires  if  any  corresponding  Spanish  tract  is 
known. 

Mr.  Deane  reported  that  in  accordance  with  the  request 
of  the  society  he  had  written  Dr.  Kohl  on  the  subject  of 
his  Memoir  on  the  West  Coast ;  and  the  society  requested 
Mr.  Deane  to  do  what  might  be  necessary  to  prepare  the 
manuscript  for  publication. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved. 

JOHN  D.  WASHBURN, 

Becording  Secretary. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 


In  compliance  with  their  By-laws,  the  Couucil  of  the 
Americau  Antiquarian  Society  respectfully  present  their 
semi-annual  Report,  on  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the 
institution. 

Although  nothing  of  an  extraordinary  character  has  trans- 
pired since  the  semi-annual  meeting,  held  in  Boston  in 
April  last,  nevertheless  the  records  of  the  Council  will 
show  that  at  their  regular  meetings  much  has  been  done  to 
promote  the  general  objects  of  the  society,  and  that  the 
Council  have  been  diligent  in  the  performance  of  their  duty 
in  looking  after  the  finances  and  giving  their  attention  to 
the  direction  of  such  matters  as  of  necessity  come  under 
their  particular  care.  A  detailed  account  of  this  business 
would  not  be  sufficiently  interesting  to  take  up  the  time  of 
the  society  on  the  present  occasion.  The  details  can  be 
found  in  the  records. 

In  the  Treasurer's  Report,  which  will  be  submitted  by 
our  efficient  officer,  will  be  found  evidence  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  society  in  its  financial  matters.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  various  funds  have  been  carefully  nursed 
and  that  the  yearly  income  therefrom  steadily  increases. 
No  expenses  have  been  incurred  except  those  that  were 
absolutely  necessary  to  carry  on  the  institution  in  an  econo- 
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niic^l  niHiiiior.  The  society  has  been  bighiy  favored  in 
bHTiiig  posxeescil  tiiiniicial  ufHccrs  whose  interest  in  the 
biBtitution  and  whose  aliility  and  integrity  hnvo  been  so 
great. 

The  c-ubinet  iucreases  ia  ita  treasures  conatantly,  and  iiow 
posseoses  many  rare,  valuable  and  iateresftiiig  specimens, 
which  adorn  our  bulls,  aod  eervo  to  inuetriitc  the  studies 
and   researches  of  those  who   visit  the  collections    in   the 

useciitiun  of  their  historical  and  antiquuriaii  inquiries. 

The  society's  Library,  which  is  the  most  vuhiahle  of  its 

ioenres,  rapidly  increases  m  the  number  of  its  volumes ; 

id  it  is  with  pride  as  well  as  pleasure  that  we  can  lool:  at 

our  collection  of  rare  books  and  pamphlets  and  feel  that  in 

we   have  yndoubtedly  the  most  useful   library  in  its 

pecialties  that  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  any  American  society 

possess ;  and  still  more  cjin  we  rejoice,  that  these  freiis- 
iires  are  free  to  all  who  desire  and  see  tit  to  avail  thcnijjelvea 
of  their  use.  While  we  hail  with  pleasure  the  additions 
tliat  are  daily  made  to  these  treasures,  it  is  a  matter  of 
regret  that  we  cannot  make  them  more  serviceable  for  want 
of  a  complete  catalogue  in  printed  form.  The  day  will 
come,  however,  and  soon  it  is  hoped,  when  the  finances  of 
the  society  will  warrant  the  necessary  expenditure  for  such 
an  important  work  as  the  preparation  and  printing  of  a 
compendious  catalogue  of  the  library  and  cabinet.  The 
regular  examination  of  the  library  shows  that,  although  the 
books  have  been  largely  used  for  consultation,  yet  no  injury 
nor  loss  has  happened  to  their  number  during  the  last  six 
months,  and  that  the  increase  in  number  of  the  books  has 
been  large,  and  that  their  condition  has  been  much  improved 
by  repairs  and  binding.     The  binding  fund  allows  the  Li- 
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brarian  to  keep  his  new  booka  and  pamphlets  in  a  proper 
condition,  not  only  for  preservation  but  for  easy  and  com- 
fortable consultation, — the  last  a  great  desideratum  in  all 
libraries,  and  which,  except  in  ours,  is  apt  to  be  seriously 
neglected,  perhaps  for  want  of  proper  and  sufficient  means. 
This  fund,  a  wise  forethought  of  its  founder,  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  that  the  society  possesses,  and  will  be  the 
means  of  preserving  much  that  would  otherwise  be  lost  on 
account  of  its  ephemeral  character. 

It  is  gratifying  to  the  society  to  find  that  the  facilities 
which  it  ati'ords  to  students  are  so  much  enjoyed  and  pro- 
perly used.  There  is  scarcely  a  day  that  the  library  is  not 
frequented  by  authors  and  public  writers,  who  require  facta 
thai  only  can  be  gleaned  from  its  volumes  ;  and,  while  honey 
is  so  liljerally  gathered  from  them  and  collected  together  for 
intellectual  repasts,  it  is  frequently  returned  to  our  owu 
shelves  in  various  forms,  occasionally  much  improved  and 
made  more  valuable  by  critical  comment  and  additional  in- 
formation. In  this  way  the  society  gains  much,  and  ia 
repaid  most  pleasantly  and  satisfactorily  in  the  manner  it 
most  desires,  by  an  addition  to  its  collection  of  treasures. 

However  much  may  have  been  accomplished  by  writera 
visiting  our  collections,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction 
that  much  also  has  been  done  by  our  own  members. 
During  the  past  six  months  we  have  been  favored  by  the 
published  productions  of  several  of  our  associateii.  Among 
these  should  be  mentioned  the  recent  work  by  Hon.  Richard 
Frothingham,  styled  "The  Kise  of  the  Republic  of  the 
United  States."  This  volume,  printed  in  an  excellent 
manner,  must  enticingly  invites  the  reader  to  a  carefully 
prepared  account  of  the  national  birth  of  the  United  Stat«9, 
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and  is  really  tUe   firat  attempt  of  any  writer  of  reputation"" 
to  lay  liefore  the  historical  student  a  clear  and  Incid  ioter- 
pretation  of  the  important  facts  on  this  subject  which  have 
beeu    preserved  and  handed   down  to   us   from    the   verj 
founders  of  the  Republic.     With  a  minuteness  aud  exu 
ness  truly  commendable  in  a  historical  writer,  Mr.  Froth- 
ingham  has  given  in  detail  the  tendencies  and  progress  of 
events  which  led  to  this  great  accomplishment ;    and  has  _ 
presented  to  the  world  one  of  the   most  carefully  prepai 
and  valuable  text  books  in   republicanism  which  has  eveN 
been  produced.    In  his  work  no  .research  has  been  neglectc 
by  him,  no  facta  are  overlooked,  and  no  particulars  bear* 
ing  on  the  subject  passed  byj  but  with  a  surprising  thor-* 
oughueas  which  few  scholars  and  investigators  possess,  and 
with  a  sagacity  and  good  sense  which  he  has  exhibited  in 
his  other  historical  writings,  he  has  treated  his  present  sub< 
ject  in  an  exceedingly  judicious  manner.     This  labor  1 
naturally  crept  upon  the  author,  in  consequence  of  his  pr( 
vious   investigations   and   writings.      The    enrly   effort 
writing  the  history  of  his   native  town,  draw  him  uncoa^ 
sciously  into  the  study  of  the  efforts  of  the  country  to  gaiK 
its  independence,  and  of  the  events  which  led  to  the  battle] 
of  Bunker  Flitl  aud  to  the  siege  of  Boston.     These  in  tu 
gradually  demanded   the  investigations   which  resulted 
the  "  Life  and  Times  of  Joseph  Witrren  ;"  and  it  was  iin-J 
possible  that  a  writer  with  }iv.  Fmthingham's  philosophiaa 
mind,  and  great  aocumulatinn  of  laets,  could  rest  in  his  pr« 
vious  labors,  and  lay  aside  the  pen,  without  doing  exacttj^ 
what  be  has  done,  that  for  which  all  readers  interested  i 
the  growth  of  governments  will  most  cordially  tliank  him 
In  a  local   point  of  view  the  volume  tills  a  spaoe  hithertoj 
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empty ;  and  the  twelve  chnptars,  although  connected  iuti- 
mately,  each  piissess  an  hidivUliial  interest  on  accouut  of 
the  graphic  manner  in  which  important  matters  and  noto- 
rious transactions  are  related.  By  this  last  effoit  our  asso- 
ciate has  added  well-earned  laurela  to  a  reputation  suffi- 
ciently great  to  satisfy  the  desire  of  the  most  ambitions 
writer  for  fame;  but  fortunately  Mr.  Frothiugham's  fame 
was  early  accomplished,  and  his  late  writings  have  been  for 
the  propagation  and  dissemination  of  historic  truths. 

Hoi).  John  D.  Baldwin,  the  author  of  "  Pre-Historic 
Nations,"  has  given  to  tho.  pnbliu  another  work  of  much 
interest.  This  volume  on  Ancient  America  is  eminently 
archteo logical,  and  treats  very  particularly  of  the  subjects 
which  come  directly  within  the  scope  of  the  intention  of 
the  founders  of  tho  society.  The  work  is  extremely  well 
illustrated  with  engravings,  and  exhibits  much  patient  re- 
search and  study.  Students  of  the  antiquities  of  America 
will  find  this  new  production  of  our  associate  a  welcome 
volume,  on  account  of  the  lyireful  and  masterly  manner  in 
which  the  subject  has  been  treated. 

Hon.  John  G.  Palfrey,  another  member  of  tho  society, 
has  just  contributed  an  additional  volume  to  those  which 
have  so  much  enriched  our  historical  literature.  The  new 
volume  is  a  sequel  to  the  two  volumes  published  in  1866, 
and  is  truly  a  compendious  history  of  New  England  from 
the  Revolution,  of  the  aeveotQenth  century,  to  the  death  of 
George  the  First.  The  work  is  written  in  the  admirable, 
pi'ecise  style  of  the  author,  and  every  page  bears  the  im- 
press of  patient  investigation  and  cjireful  study.  The 
topics  are  exceedingly  interesting,  and  are  most  adroitly 
managed  by  the  learned  author. 
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Auotber  publication,  under  the  immediate  charge  of  I 
raeiiilKr  of  our  society,  is  the  new  edition  iif  the  "HistoT^ 
of  the   Massachusetts  General   Hospital."     Thia  elaborf 
and   highly   interesting   volume  was   written   by  the   lat| 
Nathaniel  Ingersoll   Bowditch,  and  privately  printed  nt  t 
expense  in  1851.     Previous  to  his  decease,  which  occurre 
on  the  sixteenth  of  April,  1861,  the   history  had  been  i 
liberally  bestowed   hy  the  author,  that  a  very  few  copiei 
only  were  preserved  for  distribution  ;  many  notes  of  valai 
had  been   added  by  him,  and  a  provision  in  his  will  mat 
ample  arrangements  for  the  publication  of  a.  new  edititM 
when  deemed  advisable  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Uospita 
lu  N^ovember   last,  the  Trustees,  judging  it  necessary  t 
the  book  should   be  reprinted,  with  Mr.  Bowditcb'a  eorre 
tions  and  additions,  together  with  a  continuation  np  to  t 
present  year,  requested  Rov.  George  E.  Ellis,  D.D.,  td 
edit  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Bowditcb's  History  of  the  Hoi 
pital,  with  such  additions  as  he  might  deem   proper, 
this  request  Dr.  Ellis  gave  his  consent,  and  the  large  un^ 
elegantly  printed  volume  of  734  pages  attests  to  the  oon^ 
scientious  and  thorough  manuer  in  which  he  has  executed! 
his  trust.     The  volume  is  replete  with  interest  to  the  gnn»i 
eral   reader,  and  contains  a  fund  of  valuable  informatioQ.f 
Dr.  Ellis   has  faithfully  performed  his   iab'ir  of  love,  and^ 
without  any  great  opportunity  to  win  renown  liy  this  gratu*i 
itous   labor,  has   performed  a  very  acceptable   duty,  whid 
will   connect  his  name  indelibly  with  the  genial   author,  . 
hia  former  recent  labor  has  with   the  fortunate   and  distin- 
guished Count  Rumford.     The  admirable  manner  in  which 
Dr.  Ellis  accomplishes  liig  literary  endeavors  certainly  r 
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fleets  credit  upon  himsi^lf,  and  honor  upon  the  acholiirly 
itS8ociatioD9  with  which  he  is  connected. 

The  society  itaelf  has  not  been  inactive  in  respect  to 
publication.  Besides  the  usual  semi-annuii]  reports,  which 
contain  very  interesting  papers,  the  Publishing  Coiuaiittee, 
with  the  itble  assistance  of  our  learned  Librarian,  have 
caused  to  be  put  in  type  about  one  half  of  the  valuable 
history  of  printing,  by  the  founder  of  the  society.  The 
great  care  necessary  in  reproducing  the  original  work  of 
Mr.  Thomas,  and  the  large  investigation  required  in  prop- 
erly preparing  the  annotation,  and  in  conducting  the  work 
through  the  press,  make  the  labor  one  of  slow  progress. 
When  completed,  the  new  edition  of  the  history  will  he  a 
valuable  work,  and  will  well  repay  the  society  for  the 
expense  and  labor  of  its  publication. 

Since  our  last  semi-annual  meeting,  it  has  pleased  Divine 
Providence  to  remove  from  this  life  one  of  our  old  and 
much  ostoemed  raem'iers.  Hon.  John  Prescott  Bigelow, 
after  a  long  life  of  public  usefulness,  died  in  Boston  on  the 
morning  of  the  fourth  of  July,  in  ripe  old  age.  He  was 
born  in  Groton,  in  this  State,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
August,  1797,  and  was  the  second  son  of  Hon.  Timothy 
Bigelow,  of  Groton,  who  subsequently  moved  to  Medford 
in  Ot^tober,  1S06.  His  first  schoeling  was  at  Groton 
Academy,  now  called  Lawrence  Academy  ;  and  as  a  recog- 
nition of  thU  fact,  and  in  gratitude  for  the  favors  received 
ut  that  institution,  he  rememltcred  it  in  his  liist  will  by 
giving  it  the  liberal  bequest  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  sub- 
ject to  the  life  estate  of  an  elderly  person.  He  was  fitted 
for  college  by  Dr.  Stearns,  of  Medford.  and  entered  Har- 
vard College  in   February,  1812,  and  graduated   in   1815, 
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with  distiiictioQ,  in  a  dasa  that  produced  many  eniiiie^ 
8chi}lar3,  lawyers  and  clergymen.  On  graduating  h 
menced  the  study  of  law,  which  he  pursued  three  yean 
partly  with  Hon,  Luther  Lawrence,  in  Grotou,  and  partly 
with  hia  father,  in  Boston,  and  in  1818  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  entered  upon  practise  with  his  father.  In  Marcl 
1824,  Mr.  Bigelow  married  Louisa,  the  only  daughter  i 
the  late  David  L.  Brown,  a  well  known  landscape  paints 
from  England.  With  her  he  lived  until  her  decease  ; 
1847,  and  by  her  had  Presiiott  Bigelow,  a  young  man  <| 
much  promise,  who  died  a  few  years  ago.  Early  in  lift 
Air.  Bigelow  evinced  an  iutet'est  in  politics,  and  was 
engaged  many  years  in  the  municipal  affairs  of  Boston, 
holding  a  position  in  the  Cuniniou  Council  from  1827  to 
1834,  beijig  its  presiding  officer  during  two  years.  Sub- 
Bcqiioutly,  in  the  years  1849,  1850  and  1851,  he  very 
acceptably  served  the  city  as  Mayor.  From  1H28  to  183(i, 
with  the  exception  of  the  year  1834,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  in  1836  he  was  chosen 
to  succeed  Hon.  Edward  D.  Baugs  in  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  State,  a  position  which  he  held  until  1843.  In 
1845  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Council, 
au  office  which  he  hold  four  years,  until  he  was  called  to 
the  Mayoralty  of  Boston.  On  the  establishment  of  the 
Public  Library  of  Boston,  in  1852.  Mr.  Bigelow  waa 
chosen  one  of  the  trustees,  and  so  continued  until  186!), 
when  failing  health  induced  him  to  resign  his  position  in 
an  institution  in  which  he  had  so  large  an  interest,  and  to 
which  he  was  the  earliest  pecuniary  benefactor.  He  has 
died  at  a  ripe  old  age,  a  faithful  public  servant,  and  full  of 
honors.     On  the  thirty-tirst  of  May,  1843,  ho  was  chose 
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a  member  of  the  Antiquarian  yociety,  Rnd  on  tbe  twenty- 
first  of  Octdhor  he  waa  electeJ  a  Councillor  of  the 
society,  an  office  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  decease. 
As  a  rocognitioti  of  his  regard  fur  the  iustitutioo,  he  left  it 
a  bequest  of  one  thousand  dollars,  which  will  soon  be  paid 
into  the  treasury,  without  aoy  condition  as  to  its  use ;  he 
trusting  firmly  in  the  good  judgment  and  discretion  of  the 
society  in  all  matters  concerning  the  welfare  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

William  Thomas,  Esq  ,  a  grandson  of  the  founder  of  tiio 
society,  died  at  his  residence  iu  Boston,  after  a  long  ill- 
ness, on  the  nineteeuth  of  June,  1872,  at  the  iige  of  sixty- 
four  years.  He  was  the  son  of  Isaiah  Thomas,  jr.,  and 
was  born  in  Worcester  on  the  eleventh  of  April,  1808. 
He  obtained  his  education  at  the  Worcester  schools,  and 
at  the  academy  in  Wakefield.  N.  H. ;  and  instoiid  of  enter- 
ing College  he  completed  his  studies  uuder  the  tuition  of 
Rev,  Joseph  Allen.  D.D..  of  Northborough.  When  fourteen 
years  of  age  he  was  placed  in  a  store,  in  Worcester,  where 
he  passed,  four  years,  giving  faithful  service,  and  acquiring 
a  tjiste  for  mercantile  pursuits  and  tbe  habits  of  industry 
which  so  eminently  prepared  him  for  the  business  positions 
which  he  in  after  life  so  creditably  filled.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  removed  to  Boston,  and  entered  the  store  of 
Messrs.  George  and  Jabez  C.  Howe,  where  he  remained 
until  he  commenced  business  on  his  own  account.  In 
1852,  after  about  twenty  years  of  business,  he  retired  from 
mercantile  pursuits,  and  soon  after  gave  his  special  atten- 
tion to  banking,  taking  the  responsible  positinu  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Webster  Bank  at  the  time  of  its  inslitullon, 
and  continuing  iu  office  until   he  was  compelled  to  relin- 
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<]ui!*h  nil  bugiiiesB  cares  on  arcounl  of  failing  health, 
was  chos«u  u  member  of  the  society  on  the  twenty-thin 
of  October,  1850,  and  always  expressed  an  interest  in  thd 
institution  which   hie  grandfather   hud   so  richly  endowedj 
He  was  a  public  spirited  man,  and  characterized  by  a  genu 
temperament  and  liberal  disposition. 

John  Newman  Wilson,  M.lJ.,  died  at  Newark,  Ohio, 
the  eighth  of  the  present  month.     He  was  born  in  Shenai 
doah  Comity,  Virginia,  November  21,   1802.      Sixty-sij 
years  of  his   life  were  passed  in   Newark,   Ohio,  and   : 
vicinity.     He  studied   medicine   with  Br.  John  J.   Boice^ 
and   practised  his  profession  energetically  and  successfuUjij 
tor  more  than  thirty  years,  having  a  widely  extended  pra< 
tiae  all  that  time.     Dr.  Wilson  was  a  public  spirited  citv* 
zcii,  and  bis  influence  was  always  found  in  favor  of  gu( 
morals.     During  the  rebellion  his  pxtriotiem  wag  conspicu-^ 
oils.     He  was  one  of  the  chief  fouuders  of  the   "  Lickiti 
County  Pioneer  Historical  and  Antiquarian   Society," 
18G7,  and  a  number  of  their  must  iiitereatiug  and  valuablail 
papers,  treating  of  antiquarian  and  hisUirical  subjects,  wer€ 
from  his  pen.     Integrity  of  character,  candor,  and  devotiuttj 
to   truth,  were   his   promineut   characteristics.      He   guvi 
much  time  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  t«  the  investU 
gation  and  preservatiou  of  mounds  and  traces  of  aborigiualil 
occupuli(m  in  the  neighborhood  of  Newark.     The  death  o^ 
Dr.   Wilson   will    be   seriously  felt  in   the   community  in 
which  he  took  su  active  a  part.     An  appreciative  notice  c 
him  has  been  published  by  bis  friend,  Isaac  Smucker,  Esq.,j 
whose  cuntributious  to  antiquarian  history  for  this  societyf 
have  been  frequent. 

In  closing  their  report,  the  Council  take  the  opportunity  3 
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of  returning  their  thanks  to  the  numerous  friends  of  the 
society  who  have  remembered  them  during  the  past  six 
months  by  donations  to  the  library  and  cabinet ;  for  the 
society  is  very  largely  dependent  upon  the  public  for  the 
increase  of  these  departments — and  indeed  this  reliance  has 
been  most  liberally  met  by  those  who  are  interested  in 
historical  and  archaeological  pursuits.  In  return,  the  soci- 
ety is  always  glad  and  ready  to  throw  open  its  doors  to  all 
inquirers ;  and  it  will  ever  be  the  desire  and  endeavor  of 
those  engaged  in  its  management  to  dispense  its  privileges 
most  freely  to  all  who  make  the  objects  of  the  society  their 
business  or  pleasure. 

For  the  Council, 

NATHANIEL  B.  SHURTLEFF. 
October  21,  1872. 


Creajsuter'd  SUport. 


The  Trensarcr  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Sotiely  snbmlU  the  fol- 
lowing neui-iumual  Report,  Tot  the  six  moutha  ending  October  18,  1973. 

Tht  LUtrarian'n  and  Grnrral  Fund,  April  23, 1873,  was  928,S26.S2 
Hecelved  for  dividends.  Interest,  and  tax  ou 
Bank  Stock  reruudttd 

Paid  for  salaries  and  incidcutal  expenses, 
Present  anionnt  of  this  Fund,  . 
'MlrMon  and  S'search  Fund,  April  23, 1672,  w 
Ituceived  for  dIvldeudH,  interest,  preminm,  i 

Paid  for  books,  part  of  Librarian's  salarj, 

Present  amount  of  this  Fund,    . 

The  Bookbinding  Fund,  April  22,  1872,  wa^ 

BeceiTed  for  dividends,  iDterest,  and  tax  ( 
Bank  Stock  refunded. 

Paid  for  part  of  Aast.  Librarian's  salary, 

Present  amount  of  this  Fund,    . 

The  Publishing  Fuud,  April  22,  1872,  was      . 
Becelved  for  dividends.  Interest,  premluv 


Paid  for  printing  and  expenses  Incurred  f 
publishing,        .... 

Present  amount  of  ttils  Fnnd,    . 

Amount  carried  forward, 
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Amount  brought  forward, 
The  Sdlishury  Building  Fund,  April  22,  1872,  was 
Received  for  interest  since, 

Present  amount  of  this  Fund,    . 

The  Isaac  Davis  Fund,  April  22,  1872,  was 
Received  for  Interest  since, 

Present  amount  of  this  Fund,    . 

The  Lincoln  Legacy  Fund,  April  22,  1872,  was 
Received  for  interest  since. 

Present  amount  of  this  Fund,    . 

Total  of  the  seven  Funds, 
Cash  on  hand  included  in  foregoing  statement, 


63,407.68 


$10,321.16 
285.07 


10,606.23 


$660.73 
18.39 


679.12 


$1,122.20 
30.00 


1,152.20 

$75,845.23 
~1,296.23 


Investments. 


The  Librarian's  and  General  Fund  is  invested  in 

Bank  Stock, 
Railroad  Stock, 
Railroad  Bonds, 
United  States  Bonds, 
City  Bonds, 
v^asu,   .... 

The  Collection  and  Research  Fund  is  invested  in- 

Bank  Stock, 
Railroad  Stock,  . 
Railroad  Bonds, 
United  States  Bonds, 
City  Bonds, 
Cash,  .... 


The  Bookbinding  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bank  Stock,        .        .        .        . 
^  Railroad  Stock,  .        .        .        . 
Railroad  Bonds, 
United  States  Bonds, 
v>asn,  ..,••• 

Amount  carried  forward, 


$14,400.00 
5,600.00 
7,200.00 

500.00 
1,000.00 

258.99 


-28,958.99 


$4,200.00 

800.00 

7,300.00 

1,100.00 

500.00 

267.08 


$5,800.00 

1,000.00 

3,000.00 

300.00 

67.M 


14,157.08 


•10,167.84 


58,278.91 
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Amount  broagbt  Ibrwud,              •  68,289.91 
The  PuMiiMng  Fund  U  Inocttw}  fn— 

Bonk  Stock 91,900.00 

Railroad  Bonds G.OOO.OO 

United  Stat«a  Bouda, 2,060.00 

a^Bouda 1,000.00 

Caah, 173.77 

10,128.77 

The  Sallnbury  Building  Fand  U  invetled  ill — 

RaUroad  Sloct, tMOO.OO 

Itallroad  Bonds 1,700.00 

UDlt«d  SMt«s  Bonds 200.00 

City  Bonds, 8,000.00 

Caah, 806.28 

10,806.28 

The  Aaac  DavU  Fund  U  IntftCed  In — 

City  Bonds, #600.00 

United  Stateii  Bonds 100.00 

CaHh, 79.12 

he  Lincoln  Lfgaty  Fund  ti  invtMfd  <n — 

Citj  Bonds, 91,000.00 

Cash 162.20 

1,162.20 

Total  of  the  seven  Funds,  976,846.23 

BeapectMly  submitted. 

NATHANIEL   PAINE.   Treamirer. 
WORCKSTER,  October  18,  1872. 

October  18,  187B. 
We  have  examined  the  above  acconnt,  and  find  It  correct  and  properly 
Touched.    We  have  also  examined  the  InvestineDts,  and  find  them  as 
stated. 

ISAAC  DAVIS,  ) 

EBENEZEB   TORREr,  5  ^''<'«<^- 
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REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN 


Your  librarian  begs  leave  to  report  that,  in  the  last  six 
months,  there  have  been  received  for  the  library  by  gift 
317  books,  2941  pamphlets,  4  volumes  of  newspapers 
bound,  and  111  unbound; — by  exchange,  127  books  and 
158  pamphlets  ; — by  purchase,  8  books  and  56  pamphlets. 
In  the  same  time  there  have  been  bound  185  books  of  the 
ordinary  size,  and  84  volumes  of  newspapers.  The  ag- 
gregate of  increase  is  637  books  of  the  ordinary  size,  88 
volumes  of  newspapers  bound.  111  unbound,  and  3155 
pamphlets ;  also  sundry  maps,  lithographs,  &c. 

It  will  be  noticed,  in  the  list  of  donations  annexed  to 
this  report,  that  the  greatest  numbers  were  from  Hon. 
John  D.  Baldwin,  Eklward  W.  Lincoln,  Esq.,  Hon.  Emory 
Washburn,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Gerould,  and  Hon.  Isaac  Davis. 
Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr.,  Esq.,  in  addition  to  his  gift  of  51 
pamphlets,  has  fitted  up  a  convenient  cabinet  for  our  abori- 
ginal relics,  a  branch  of  archaeology  in  which  he  takes  par- 
ticular interest.  Some  of  the  gifts  are  important  works  by 
members  of  the  society.  Thus  it  will  be  observed  that  a  his- 
torical work,  of  a  high  order,  has  been  presented  by  its  au- 
thor, Hon.  Richard  Frothingham ;  that  a  new  velume  of  his 
New  England  History  has  been  received  from  Hon.  John 
G.  Palfrey ;  and  that  Hon.  John  D.  Baldwin  has  presented 
copies  of  his  two  archaeiologioal  publications. 
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Two  other  gifts  have  jast  arrived,  which  are  worthy  of 
separate  mention. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  society  a  letter  was  read  from 
Professor  Edward  £.  Salisbmy,  of  New  Haven,  relating  to 
his  efforts  while  in  England  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  Specta- 
tor as  originally  published-— on  the  suggestion  of  our  Pres- 
ident. Prof.  Salisbury  could  find  but  one  copy,  and  that  was 
in  the  British  Museum,  purchased  so  late  as  November, 
1650.  It  contained  papers  No.  1  to  555  inclusive,  vols.  1 
to  7  complete,  with  vol.  8,  several  papers  of  which  are 
deficient;  the  whole  bound  in  one  volume  folio,  1711-1714. 
For  lack  of  the  book  itself  Prof.  Salisbury  gave  a  minute 
description  and  colktioh  of  the  copy  in  .the  Museum,  which 
possesses  much  hbtorical  interest.     Since  then  he  has  been 
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fi^rtunate  enough  to  obtain  an  actoal  copy.  It  contains  the 
papers  from  No.  1  to  353  inclusive,  bound  in  a  single  folio 
volume,  and  in  excellent  condition.  The  dates  are  from 
March  Ist,  1711,  to  April  15,  1712.  This  literary  nugget 
he  has  kindly  presented  to  our  library. 

The  other  gift  consists  of  specimens  of  Bank  notes  is- 
sued by  the  Central  Bank  of  Worcester,  from  1830  to  1864, 
placed  on  card-board  by  the  ingenious  hand  of  Nathaniel 
Paine,  Esq.,  in  a  manner  to  illustrate  and  preserve  them, 
and  handsomely  framed  and  glazed.  They  are  presented 
by  the  officers  of  the  Central  Bank. 

The  first  reports  made  to  the  society  by  its  officers,  after 
the  removal  of  the  library  to  its  present  quarters,  were  in 
October,  1853, — just  nineteen  years  ago.  At  that  time  it 
was  believed  that  the  existing  generation,  at  least,  would 
pass  away  before  additional  accommodatious  could  be 
required.     So  strong  indeed  was  the  impression  pf  a  super- 
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fluity  of  room  in  the  new  edifice  tliat  the  theu  vice-prea- 
ideut,  now  President  of  the  society,  as  a  small  considera- 
tioQ  for  his  large  cotitributioii  to  the  cost  of  the  structure, 
reserved  the  right  to  decide  for  what  purpose  the  maia 
room  on  the  lower  floor  should  be  used.  It  was  his  opiiuoit, 
shared  by  others,  that  it  would  serve  for  the  public  library 
of  the  city,  and  that  the  two  libraries  might  for  a  while 
peaceably  and  profitalily  occupy  the  same  premises. 

The  rapidity  with  which  certain  classes  of  our  accessions 
flowed  into  the  apartment  in  question,  covering  its  floor 
with  unbound  newspapers,  and  Ailing  its  shelves  with 
pamphlets  awaiting  arrangement,  or  laid  aside  as  duplicates, 
soon  showed  it  to  bo  space  which  even  then  could  not  be 
spared,  and  which  has  since  proved  to  he  of  inestimable 
importance.  A  very  few  years  later  the  collections  of  the 
city  were  in  a  large  and  handsome  Imilding  erected  for  their 
special  custody,  and  now  constitute  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  municipal  libraries  in  the  country. 

In  the  mean  time,  wc  ourselves  have  outgrown  our  pre- 
cincts, and  are  getting  to  be  so  much  pinched  for  room, 
that  new  accessions  have  to  be  lodged  in  out-of-the-way 
corners,  for  want  of  places  where  they  can  be  properly  ac- 
commodated. 

Were  it  not  for  the  nest  egg  of  eight  thousand  dolliirs, 
which  with  an  ndditioual  piece  of  land  has  been  generously 
provided  for  an  extension  of  our  edilice,  the  method  of  meet- 
ing this  constantly  increasing  difficulty  would  be  a  more 
serious  matter  than  happily  it  seems  to  be  under  existing 
circumstances.  The  fund  has  already  advanced  to  ten 
thousiind  six   hundred   dollars,    and    when,  and    by    what 
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means,  our  limits  are  to  be  cxpiuided,  la  only  a  question  of 
time  Bod  eoduranco. 

A  good  deal  might  bo  said  altoiit  the  desirabloDess  of 
reducing  that  timo  and  reli«ving  that  endurance  by  every 
prHcticable  means;  but  the  subject  is  introduced  chiefly  for 
its  connection  with  that  portion  of  our  establishment  for 
which  it  was  supposed  the  society  would  have  no  particular 
use.     It  is  true  that  a  suggestion  was  early  made  of  the 

isibility  of  connecting  the  upper  and  lower  halla  by  means 
I  stairway  from  the  area  of  the  liljrary  proper — the  books 

at  in  demand  to  be  placed  below.     But  such  a  procedure 

w  volve  the  necessity  of  creating  another  and  similar 

n  for  the  purposes  to  which  the  present  one  is  devoted. 

den  the  building  shall  be  prolonged  into  the  vacant  lot 
,d  it,  a  moat  effective  continuation  of  the  library  room 

ay  be  secured,  both  as  regards  appearance  and  couve- 
iiienee,  and  beneath  it  provision  can  he  made  for  another 
assorting  room.  At  this  moment  we  a.Ye  considering  only 
the  one  which  already  exists. 

It  would  strike  an  observer,  who  should  look  into  it, 
that  space  there  was  as  much  exhausted  as  in  the  library 
above.  The  shelves  on  the  sides  appear  nearly  lilled,  and 
the  broad  floor  is  almost  hidden  by  piles  of  newspapers, 
arranged,  or  in  course  of  arrangement,  for  the  binder.  On 
inspecting  these  more  ch)sely,  it  would  be  perceived  that 
the  parcels  belong  to  various  periods  of  time,  and  to  differ- 
ent sections  of  country.  Thus,  when  counted,  there  are 
seen  to  belong  to  the  Eastern  States,  9  parcels  from  Maine, 
2(3  from  New  Hampshire,  10  from  Vermont,  225  from 
Massachusetts,  18  from  Rhode  Island,  13  from  Connect!- 
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cut;  to  the  Middle  States,  179  from  New  York,  10  from 
New  Jersey,  53  from  Pennsylvauia,  6  from  Delaware ;  to 
the  Southern  States,  15  from  Maiylaud,  99  from  the  Dia- 
trict  of  Columbia,  23  from  Virgiuia,  4  from  North  Caro- 
lioa,  7  from  South  Carolina,  3  from  Georgia,  2  from  Ala- 
bama, 1  from  Mississippi,  2  from  Louisiana;  to  the  West- 
ern States,  12  from  Ohio,  G  from  lUiaois,  11  from  Ken- 
tucky, 4  from  Tennessee,  3  from  Michigan,  2  from  Indiana, 
6  from  Missouri,  1  from  Iowa,  1  from  Minnesota,  2  from 
Kansas,  1  from  Nebraska,  8  from  California,  1  from  the 
U.  S.  Territories.  There  are  also  51  parcels  from  England 
and  her  colonies,  21  that  are  either  French,  Crerman, 
Italian  or  Spanish,  and  27  that  belong  to  the  class  of 
Adventual  or  Prophetic.     The  aggregates  are : 

304  parcels  from  the  Eastern  States. 

248 '     Middle 

156      "  "       "     Southern     " 

59       "  "       "     Western      " 

99'      "         Miscellaneous. 

In  all,  866  parcels,  each  parcel  representing  a  volume. 

These  are  regarded  as  ready  for  binding,  because  they 
are  as  complete  as  we  are  able  to  maketbera,  and  there  is 
no  reasonable  prospect  of  advantage  from  longer  delay. 
They  will  go  to  the  binder  as  fast  as  he  is  able  to  receive 
them  and  give  them  proper  attention.  The  process  of 
elimination  has  yielded  nearly  an  equal  number  of  parcels 
of  duplicates,  with  which  we  expect  to  make  profitable 
exchanges.  In  their  case  lapse  of  time  causes  no  dcpr&< 
elation  of  value.  Like  good  wine,  their  pecuniary  estima- 
tion increases  with  age,  and  wo  need   not  be  in  haste  to 
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bring  them  to  market.     Paper  kept  dry  will  resist  decay  I 
for  ages;  and,  wLiit*>ver  may  be  aaid  of  works  of  lenrniii^  J 
and  belles  leftrea  literature,  the  conteiits  of  newspapers  i 
historical  revelations  of  every-day   life,   thoughts,   habita  , 
and   occupations,   whose   interest  is  as  eternal  as    is    the 
desire  of  each  genenitiou  to  comprehend  the  condition  and 
character  of  its  predecessors. 

This  is  a  fair  representation  of  the  ordinary  contents  of  I 
that   most   iudisponsable  apartment — the  matter  changing 
of  course,  but  the  manner  of  things,  and  their  nature,  r©- 
muining  very  much  the  same. 

Our  society  may  be  said  to  have  led  the  way  in  the 
practise  of  preserving  these  bulky  tomes  aa  a  regular  and 
prominent  class  of  historical  documents.  Our  library  com- 
menced with  a  large  number  of  early  newspapers,  from  their 
beginning  in  this  country  down,  which  its  founder  had 
gathered  while  preparing  his  history  of  printing,  or  had  ' 
received  as  exchanges  for  his  own  "Spy ;"  and  the  collec- 
tion was  made  conspicuous,  not  merely  by  its  rarity  and 
intrinsic  value,  but  by  the  fact  that  other  libraries  did  not 
then  include  them  among  their  objects  of  preservation,  on 
account  of  the  coat  of  binding  and  the  trouble  of  storing 
such  massive  material.  Many  individuals,  and  some  insti- 
tutions, have  tried  the  experiment  of  keeping  these  files, 
either  bound  or  unbound  ;  but  in  almost  every  instance  the 
lack  of  house-room,  or  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  pre- 
serving them  suitably,  has  proved  to  be  an  insurmountable- 
obstacle.  It  is  seldom  that  the  publishers  even,  retain  for 
any  length  of  time,  complete  series  of  their  own  issues. 
Hence  we  have  always  claimed  that  it  was  policy  for  the 
proprietors  to  send  their  papers  to  us,  and  that  the  time. 
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space,  and  outlay  of  money,  required  by  each  annual  volume 
in  order  to  secure  its  continued  existence  and  usefulness  as 
a  work  of  reference,  more  than  counterbalanced  its  value  at 
the  time  of  publication. 

To  be  sure  it  is  utterly  impracticable  to  assemble  in  a  sin- 
gle library  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  thousands  of 
newspapers  now  printed  ;  but  many  libraries  are  beginning 
to  procure  files  of  the  principal  papers  belonging  to  their 
own  neighborhood,  and  some  of  the  larger  institutions  are 
making  it  a  point  to  gather  all  that  are  within  their  reach ; 
just  as  they  are  endeavoring  to  compete  with  societies  like 
ours  in  the  collection  of  all  the  minor  materials  of  history. 
It  is  doubtful  whether,  in  respect  to  newspapers,  this  prac- 
tise will  be  continued  long,  or  carried  to  any  great  extent. 
They^  are  too  costly  and  too  cumbersome  not  to  weary  the 
patience  and  exhaust  the  spare  resources  of  the  managers  of 
libraries  formed  for  general  purposes,  where,  if  specialties 
are  permitted,  they  are  likely  to  be  of  a  more  popular  kind. 
It  is  certainly  much  to  be  desired  that  local  institutions 
should  have  the  courage  and  the  ability  to  find  a  place  for 
the  best  newspaper  literature  that  exists  around  them ;  but 
something  more  than  this  is  needed  to  provide  for  the 
requirements  of  future  history,  and  the  wants  of  the  future 
historian.  It  is  important  that  the  leading  organs  of  differ- 
ent parties  and  sects  should  stand  somewhere  side  by  side, 
that  they  may  be  compared,  and  the  truth  elicited  from 
their  mutual  partialities  and  prejudices.  This  is  an  end 
our  society  may  perhaps  rationally  aim  to  accomplish ;  and 
may  venture  to  hope  that,  with  the  aid  of  members  and 
friends,  representative  papers  from  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
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try  will  ultimately,  as  an  established  eustom,  be  consigned 
to  our  care. 

A  newspaper  is  the  autobiography  of  the    oommonity 
where  it  is  published.     In  its  pages  each  generation  tells 
its  own  story — with  all  the  fiftults  of  excessive  detail,  of 
exaggerated  self-importance,  and  one-sided  coloring,  which 
pertain  to  autobiography,  but  also  with  many  of  the  merits 
and  uses  that  are  peculiar  to  it.     Newspapers  are  pictures 
of  passing  events  as  seen  from  their  own  standpoints ;  and 
they  may  li^  regarded,  each,  as  one  series  of  observations 
which,  when  tested  by  a  sufficient  number  of  other  similar 
observations,  may  tend  to  scientific  exactness.     They  are 
records  of  politics  and  business,  of  opinion  and  action,  of 
enterprise  and  achievement,  of  casualty  and  crime,  as  these 
are  mixed  with  and  modify  the  incidents  of  the  period  and 
its  public  and  private  cliaracter  in  history.     They  are  at 
once  the  product  and  the  exponents  of  the  genius  of  their 
ago. 

They  cannot,  therefore,  be  spared  from  archives  claiming 
any  degree  of  completeness ;  while  their  transmission  to 
future  generations  presents  a  problem  of  considerable  diffi- 
culty. 

If  our  society  is  committed  to  the  task,  as  perhaps  it  is, 
rather  elaborate  preparations  will  be  needed  for  suitably 
sustaining  that  ponderous  responsibility.  The  lower  por- 
tions of  our  alcoves,  which  alone  are  fitted  for  books  that 
cannot  be  handled  at  a  height  much  above  the  floor,  are 
already  full.  The  boxes  below  the  windows,  and  the  spaces 
beneath  the  tables,  are  crowded  to  overflowing,  while  piles 
are  rising  in  every  available  recess.     Newspapers  to  the 
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right  of  us,  newspapers  to  the  left  of  us,  must  be  the  first 
thought  of  a  visitor  on  entering  the  room ;  and  he  may 
possibly,  if  he  is  a  politician,  or  candidate  for  office,  feel 
thankful  that  their  thunder  is  spent,  and  their  batteries  are 
no  more  to  be  dreaded. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  put  into  binding  every 
newspaper  file  that  was  nearly  complete,  and  sufficient  in 
numbers  to  constitute  a  volume ;  regarding  it  as  worth  the 
two  or  three  dollars  it  cost,  whatever  its  nature  or  the 
place  of  its  origin.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  we  shall 
be  constrained  to  limit  the  number  and  discriminate  more 
in  the  selection  of  these  publications.  As  has  been  already 
suggested,  if  we  can  obtain  the  leading  organs  of  opinion 
from  the  centres  of  influence  in  those  portions  of  our  coun- 
try which  possess  habits  or  institutions  peculiar  to  them- 
selves,  it  is  probably  as  much  as  the  society  can  provide 
for,  and  all  it  can  i'easonably  be  expected  to  accomplish. 
In  any  circumstances,  it  will  be  essential,  when  enlarging 
the  building,  to  construct,  in  the  basement  or  elsewhere, 
a  series  of  fixtures  on  a  large  scale,  specially  adapted  to 
this  class  of  collections. 

8.  F.   HAVEN, 

Librarian. 


Bonors  anti  ISonattons* 


Rev.  George  Allen,  Worcester.  —  Seven  books;  eleven  pam- 
phlets ;  and  the  Worcester  Palladiiira  for  1871,  in  continuation. 

Samuel  A.  Green,  M.D.,  Boston.  —  His  "School  Histories  and 
some  Errors  in  them;*'  "Paul  Curtis*  Diary,  May -December, 
1775,"  edited  by  Dr.  Green;  one  bound  volume;  and  sixty 
pamphlets. 

Mr.  John  G.  Smith,  Worcester.  —  Forty-five  pamphlets;  ten 
maps ;  and  twelve  lithographs. 

Messrs.  Goddard  &  Nyk,  Worcester.  —  One  book ;  and  eighty- 
pamphlets. 

Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  Worcester. — Five  pamphlets;  and  ^ye 
files  of  newspapers. 

Robert  Clarke,  Esq.,  Cincinnati,  O. — "Army  Keunion,  1808; 
Society  of  the  Aimy  of  the  Cumberland,  Fifth  Reunion,  1871;" 
and  three  choice  pamphlets. 

Miss  Sarah  F.  Earle,  Worcester. — "The  Index"  for  1872. 

Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Worcester. — 'A  case  for  ailicles 
belonging  to  the  Society's  Cabinet ;  and  eighty-one  pamphlets. 

Miss  P.  W.  S.  Canfieli),  Worcester.  — "Dalieim,"  for  1871-2. 

Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  U.  S.  S. —  Two  books;  and  eiuclilecn 
I)amphlets. 

J.  F.  D.  Garfielp,  Esq.,  Fitclibm*g.  —  Twelve  pamphlets. 

Mr.  BicNJAMiN  J.  DoDGK,  Worocster.  —  Eigliteeii  panij)]ilets  ;  an<l 
a  collection  of  handbills  and  circulars. 

George  Chandler,  M.D.,  Worcester.  —  Eighteen  pamphlets. 
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Rev.  Seth  Sweetsek,  D.D.,  Worcester.  —  One  book  ;  and  ninety 

pamphlets. 
Messrs.  GiiouT  &  PirrxAM,  Worcester. — Nineteen  books  ;  sixteen 

pamphlets;    a  collection   of   placards;    and   a   portion   of  an 

ancient  grave-stone,  dug  from  the  ground,  near  their  store,  on 

Main  street. 

EDWAm>  Jauvis,  M.D.,  Dorchester.  —  His  "Proper  Provision  for 
the  Insane ;"  "  Immigration  into  the  United  States ;"  and 
"  Increase  of  Human  Life."  Also  one  book  ;  and  seventy  pam- 
phlets. 

Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  Worcester.  —  Three  books  ;  and  one  hundred 
pamphlets. 

JoEi.  MuNSELL,  Esq.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  —  Seven  pamphlets. 

Mr.  Juurs  Dexter,  Cincinnati,  O.  —  One  book  ;  and  sixteen  his- 
torical pamphlets. 

RuFus  Woodward,  M.D.,  Worcester.  —  Sixteen  books ;  four 
pamphlets  ;  and  one  chart. 

Rev.  Calvin  Butler,  Worcester.  —  Three  books  of  early  date. 

CiiAurxs  H.  Hart,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  Eleven  pamphlets ; 
and  a  collection  of  broadsides. 

Messrs.  Roman  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  —  Three  books ;  and 
one  pamphlet. 

Rev.  Geo.  S.  Paine,  Worcester.  —  Two  books ;  six  pamphlets  ; 
and  a  large  collection  of  engravings,  maps,  broadsides,  hand- 
bills and  cards. 

Hon.  John  D.  Baldwin,  Worcester.  —  His  "  Pre-Ilistoric  Na- 
tions ;"  and  **  Ancient  America."  Also,  thirty-two  books  ;  and 
five  hundred  and  forty-seven  pamphlets. 

Mrs.    luA    M.    Barton,    Worcester.  —  Eight    numbers    of   the 

""  jMother  at  Home." 

Rev.  Edward  H.  Hall,  Worcester.  —  Parcels  of  the  Boston 
Daily  Advertiser  and  Worcester  Daily  Spy,  1870-72. 

Edward  W.  Lincoi^,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  Four  bound  vols,  of 
newspapers ;  nineteen  books ;  six  hundred  and  fifteen  pam- 
phlets ;  one  map ;  newspapers  in  Nob.  ;  and  newspaper 
clippings. 
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Hon.  Emort  Washburn,  Cambridge.  — Four  hundred  and  eightj- 
seven  miscellaneoas  pamphlets. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Oerould,  Worcester. —  Sizty-^ye  hooks ;  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  pamphlets ;  ,  the  American  .  Agricaltaiist^ 
1866-70 ;  two  maps ;  one  chart ;  a  wooden  tankard ;  and  an 
ancient  chair. 

Nathaniel  Paine,  Esq.,  Worcester. — Two  books;  sixty  pam- 
phlets ;  and  tiie  Christian  Union,  in  continaadon. 

Maj.-Gton.  M.  F.  Force,  Cincinnati,  O.  —  Society  of  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee  Reports,  1-5,  in  one  bound  volume ;  and  one 
pamphlet 

Oeoroe  Sheldon,  Esq.,  Oreenfield. — An  Account  of  the  Third 
Field  Meeting  of  the  Pocumtuck  Valley  Memorial  Associa- 
tion ;  and  three  selected  pamj^ets. 

K  H.  Ooss,  Esq.,  Melrose. — ^Three  pamphlets. 

Col.  John  D.  Washburn,  Worcester.  —  ^'Pi^rs  on  the  Eastern 
and  Northern  Extensions  of  the  Qulf  Stream ;"  and  the  first 
Supplement  to  the  same. 

Rev.  Caleb  Davis  Bradlee,  Boston.  — EBs  sermons  ^Christ  All 
in  All ;"  and  '*  Farewell."    Also  three  pamphlets. 

The  Seventh-Day  Adventist  Tract  Society  op  New  England, 
through  H.  B.  Stratton. — ^Three  bound  volumes  of  their  publi- 
cations. 

Isaac  Smucker,  Esq.,  Newark,  O.  — His  Pioneer  Historical  Pam- 
phlet, No.  7  ;  and  Pioneer  Historical  Paper,  No.  94. 

Pliny  E.  Chase,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  His  papers  on  "Cor 
rellations  of  Cosmical  and  Molecular  Force ;"   and  on  "  Further 
Approximations  to  the  Sun's  Distance." 

Edwin  M.  Snow,  M.D.,  Providence,  R.  I.  —  Rhode  Island  Regis- 
tration Report,  1 870  ;  and  Report  of  the  Board  of  State  Chari- 
ties, for  1871. 

The  Librarian. —  Three  pamphlets;  and  the  Worcester  Daily 
Spy  ;  and  Boston  Evening  Journal,  in  continuation. 

Col.  Charles  WiirrxLESEY,  Cleveland,  O.  —  His  papers  on  the 
"Earthquake  of  October,  1870,"  the  "Great  Mound  of  the 
Etowah  River,  Georgia,"  and  "  Ancient  Rock  Inscriptions  in 
Ohio." 
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Rev.  F.  W.  Chapman,  Rocky  Hill,  Conn.  —  His  "Ti'owbridge 
Family,  or  the  Descendants  of  Thomas  Trowbridge,  one  of  the 
First  Settlers  of  New  Haven,  Conn." 

H.  Ammidown,  Esq.,  New  York  City.  —  A  Photo-Lithographic 
Copy  of  the  Woodward  &  Saffery  map  of  the  Massachusetts 
Colony  South  Line,  as  run  in  1642. 

James  Lenox,  Esq.,  New  York  City.  —  The  Second  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Trustees  of  the  Lenox  Library  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  D.D.,  Cambridge.  —  His  Memoir  of  Prof. 
E,  J.  Cutler. 

Mr.  Charles  Hadwen,  Worcester.  —  The  Providence  Gazette  and 
Country  Journal,  for  June  18,  1791. 

Geo.  W.  Childs,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  A  Photograph  of  the 
"  Public  Ledger,"  of  PhUadelphia. 

Col.  Albert  II.  Hoyt,  Boston.  —  "  DeCosta's  Fight  at  Diamond 
Island,  Lake  George ;"  and  Miller's  "  History  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Gazette." 

The  Assistant  Librarian. —  Thirty-eight  pamphlets. 

Horace  Davis,  Esq.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  —  Huntington^s  Vo- 
cabulary of  the  Utah  and  Sho-sho-ne  Dialects ;  and  clippings 
from  California  papers. 

Rev.  Chandler  Robbins,  D.D.,  Boston.  —  His  Sermon,  preached 
after  the  death  of  his  daughter,  Cornelia  F.  Fiske,  and  before 
the  removal  of  the  Second  Church. 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Boston.  —  Proceedings  of  the  thir- 
teenth Session  of  the  American  Pomological  Society. 

Capt  Ch.vrles  Henry  Preble,  U.  S.  N.  —  His  Notes  on  Early 
3hip-Building  in  Massachusetts,  Nos.  4  and  5. 

Rev.  Wm.  Stevens  Perry,  D.D.,  Greneva,  N.  Y.  —  Digest  of  the 
Canons  for  the  Government  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  1872. 

George  E.  Chambers,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  t— Report  of  the 
Philadelphia  Board  of  Health,  for  1871. 

Mr.  Edward  P.  Snow,  Worcester.  —  Two  pamphlets. 

Rev.  George  E.  Eujs,  D.D.,  Boston. — Two  pamphlets. 
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Pmmlmj    BMJOUBmt    Ew].,    Wuhington,    IX    C.  — "  Jonphine 

EImm  :"  a  Novel,  by  1^  Addaide  F.  Hsmmond. 
lb.  E.  P.  Book,  New  York  Qty.  —  Two  pampUsts. 
H^k  Zi.  A  H.  LuonB,  Montreal,  Canada.  —  Two  SnpplemenU  to 

bwABBaaire  de  YiUe-Marie  of  1864. 
Mr.  Francis  S.  Drake,  Boston.  — HIb  "List  of  Members  of  the 

MaaaadKiMtta  Sooiet;  of  the  CuudDnati." 
Mitf  E.  H.  Lono,  JAkaaaia,  Conn.  — Fnseral  Sermon  of  Sol<«noD 

WilliamB,  D.D.,  who  died  February  29, 1776. 
IGas  Bansz  SrcsoU)  Boaton. — Memorial  of  the  Chimsh  in 

Brattle  Sqture,  1871. 

TuuK  ft  Bassoi^  Esq.,  Woroaater.  — Anattal  Report  of  the 

CSty  Treaaorer  for  1871.  ■ 
.  OxAujB  DxTiNH,  Jr.,  Woreester.  —  Several  iBvltatdona  and 

wards. 
S.  11.  Sroin,  ProvidsQoe,  R  L — Proeeedii^  of  the  RhodiB 
and  Hntcrieal  Sooe^,  1S7S: 

.  BoBEBT  C.  WiHTHROF,  Boston. — Prooeeduigs  of  the  Tnwr 
as  of  the  Peabody  Bdoeation  Fond,  1872. 
JoHH  H.  Bauch,  MD.,  Chicago,  111.  —  "  Report  of  the  Board  of 

Health  of  Chicago,  for  1867,  1868  and  1869 ;  and  a  Sanitary 

History  of  the  City  from  1838  to  1870." 
Aaron  F.  Greene,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  "  Worcester  Collection  of 

Sacred  Harmony,"  1799.    ' 
Hon.  John  Gobhah  Falpret,  Cambridge.  —  Bia  Compendiona 

History  of  New  England,  1689-1727. 
Henbt  J.  HowLAND,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  Worcester  Bnsiness  Di- 
rectory, 1871-72. 
Mr.  Alphonbk  Locbat,  New  YoA  City. — His  Vine-Dresser's 

Goide. 
WnjJAM  Mrcobhrt,  Eaq.,  Worcester.  —  Coit  Correspondence, 

1871. 
Hon.  Richard  Erothinobaic,  Charlestown.  —  His  work  on  the 

"Rise  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States." 
E  F.  Duren,  Esq.,  Bangor,  Me. — >  Report  of  the  Mtdne  General 

Conferenoa,  and  Mune  Miaaionaiy  Society. 
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Otrus  Woodman,  Esq.,  Cambridge.  — Records  of  the  PropnetOTB 
of  Narragansett  Townaliip,  Nii.  I.,  now  the  town  of  Boxton, 
Me.,  1733-JBll. 

Clement  Hcoh  Hill,  Esq.,  Washington,  D.  0.  —  One  pamphlet, 

Mr.  Chakles  W.  Burba?ik,  Worcester.  —  His  map  of  Worcester 
in  1872. 

Hon.  Wiu.iAM  Wnrrrao,  Boston.  —  His  "Memoir  of  Rev. 
Samuel  Whiting,  D.D.,  and  his  wiie  Elizabeth  St.  John,  with 
references  t-o  some  of  thcii-  English  Ancestors  and  American 
Deacendanta." 

Mr.  A.  E.  Peck,  Worcester,  — One  Engraving. 

George  W.  Phillips,  E^q.,  Boston.  —  Two  papers  relating  to  the 
Spot  Pond  Controveray. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Paine,  Worcester.  —  Report  of  the  North  Churoh, 
Saletn,  Centennbl, 

Charles  Deane,  Esq.,  Cambridge. — Letter  of  Sir  John  Stan- 
hope to  Secretary  Davison,  concerning  Elder  Brewster,  with 
notes  by  Mr.  Deane. 

Mr.  Henrt  Loi-D,  Haitford,  Conn.  — A  War  Token  of  1864. 

Rev.  D.  T.  TAin.OR,  Rouse's  Point,  N.  T. — Newspapers  in 
numbers,  and  newspapei'  clippings. 

WiLUAM  S.  Qakdner,  Esq.,  Boston.  —  Proceedings  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Massachnsetts. 

Prof  EnwARD  E.  SALisBrRT,  New  Haven,  Conn.  —  A  volume 
of  the  first  issaes  of  the  Spectator,  London,  1711- 

Messrs.  Hukd  &  HotinaxoN,  New  York  Cily, — The  Riverside 
Bulletin  RS  issued. 

Slessi-s.  J.  B,  LirriNCorr  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  Their 
Monthly  Bidletin  as  issued;  and  "St.  Paul's  Magazine,"  and 
"  Contemporary  Review"  for  April,  1872. 

M.  GusTAVE  BossANOE,  Paris,  Fr.  —  Ilis  Bulletin  Bibliographique 
aa  issued. 

Mr.  CnAitLES  DeF.  Bprss,  New  York  City.  —  "Ameiican  Anti- 
quarian," Vol.  2,  No.  3. 

Hahvabj)  College.  — The  Triennial  Csialogue  of  1872, 

BownoiN  CoLLKOE The  Annual  Catalogue  for  1871-72. 
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The  CiTy  of  Boston.  — The  City  DixinmeiiW  for  1871,  bound  i 

three  volumes. 
The  Boston  Pcm.ic  Libeakt,  — The  Twentieth  Annual  Report ; 

Hand-Book  for  Readei-B ;  and  the  "  Bnllutin,"  as  issued. 
The  Boston  Societt  of  Natubal  Histoby.  —  Their  Proceedingl 

pp.  HI.  _ 

The  Hibtokic  Gensaumjicai.  SociBry. —  Theb  Rt'gi«t«r  aa  issued. 
The  Nationai.  Association  of  Wool  Ghowers.  —  Tlieir  Bulletin, 

Vol.  riL,  Nob.  2  and  3. 
The    Massachitsetts   Medical    ^ocietv. — Their  Pnblicatioi 

Vol.  in.,  No.  8. 
The  Eoitohs  op   the   Ame&ica 

Their  Joiinml  pa  Issued. 
The  Trustees  op  the  Peabody 

Report 
The  Sprtsopieli)  City  Librabt  Association. —  Their  Caialogm 

and  Annual  Report  for  1871-72. 
The  E§ieEX  Inmtiti!TE.  — Their  Collections,  Vol.  XII.,  parts  2  a 

3  i  Bulletin,  Vol.  IV.,  Nob.  1-6  ;  and  four  historical  pamphlets. 
The   Worcester   Free  Libhakt. — Eighty-six  pamphlets;  and 

fifty  files  of  newspajjers. 
The  Young  Men's  Chhistian  Association  op  Worcksteh.  ^ 

Their  AimuiJ  Report  for  1872 ;  eighty-eight  numbers  of  Mb{ 

zines  ;  the  Association  Monthly  as  issued  ;  and  thirty-two  fi 

of  newspapers. 
Tub  WoRCEaTER  County  Horticultural  Society.  —  Their  1 

port  for  1872. 

The  American  Bible  Society.  — Two  numbers  of  their  Record 
The  New  York  Mercantile  Library  Associathjs.  — llieir  F 

First  Annual  Report  j  and  the  Second  Supplement  to  1 

Catalogiie. 
TuK  New  York  State  Libfeary.  —  Their  Fifty-Fourth  Anas) 

Report,  and  the  Subject-Index  to  their  General  Library. 
The  Brooklyn  MERCASTiiji  Library  Association.  —  Their  Fold 

teenth  Animal  Report, 
The  Travelers'  Insurance  Company. — Their  ■'  Utiord,"  as  is 
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The  A^ierican  Oriental  Society. — Their  Joiu*naL  Vol.  X., 
No.  1. 

The  American  Philological  Society.  —  Their  Transactions  for 
1871. 

The  Historical  Society  of  I^ennsylvania.  —  The  Address  of  the 
President  at  the  Inauguration  of  the  Society's  New  Hall. 

The  Academy  of  Natural  ScfkNCES  of  Phladelphia.  —  Their 
Proceedings,  Parts  1  and  3,  1871-72. 

The  Library  Company  op  Philadeu*iiia.  —  List  of  Additions, 
January  to  July,  1872. 

The  American  Philosophical  Society.  —  Their  Proceedings, 
No.  88. 

The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  —  Their  Pro- 
ceedings, pp.  159. 

The  New  Jersey-  Historical  Society.  —  Their  Proceedings,  Vol. 
III.,  No.  1,  Second  Series. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Pea  body  Institute. — The  Fifth  Annual 

« 

Report  of  the  Provost. 

The  U.  S.  Depart^ient  of  the  Interior.  —  Statistics  of  Agricul- 
ture, 1872 ;  and  a  set  of  the  Documents  of  the  first  and  second 
Sessions  of  the  Forty -first  Congress,  in  all  forty-seven  volumes. 

The  U.  S.  War  Department. — Explorations  in  Nevada  and 
Arizona  ;  and  Reconnoissance  of  the  Basin  of  the  Upper  Yellow- 
Stone.  Also,  three  copies  each  of  the  tri-daily  Weather  Map  and 
the  tri-djiily  Bulletin. 

The  Philosophical  Society  of  Washington.  —  Their  Constitu- 
tion and  Standing  Rules. 

The  Cincinnati  Pubuc  Library.  —  The  Fifth  Annual  Report. 

The  Republican  National  Com^httee.  —  Proceedings  of  the 
National  Union  Republican  Convention,  1872. 

The  Georgia  Historical  Societi'.  —  The  Constitution,  By-Laws 
and  Lists  of  Members  for  1859  and  1871. 

The  Iowa  Historical  Society.  —  The  Annals  of  Iowa  for  April, 
1872. 

The  Louisiana  State  University. — Official  Register  for  the 
Session  of  1871-72. 
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The  S.UI  FsA3(cuco  Mebcjlstile  T.nutiBT  AaeocuraasL  — *> 

nine  book^  :  forty-eight  ponphlctd ;  and  one  mMp^ 

The  Ca!(  vihax  br^Trnrrc  — The  Ctmadimt  Joanal,  Xol  7€L 

The  Cobdex  Cltb*  I^odon. — Two  boood  Tohnnes;  and  eight 
pamphleCA  of  their  pdbfiestioiis.. 

The  Wokc£<tek  Coturr  M£CHA3ncs  Asbociaxios. — Rfteen  files 

of  newvpaperiw 

The  Rotal  Geijoraphical  Socixtt. — Thar  IVoccc^ngay  VoL 
XVL,  Xa  2. 

Ths  So*^mr  of  AxnguAKiEs  or  JLoxdosl  — Their  Phioeedjiigs, 
VoL  V^  No.  3w  Second  Series^ 

Thk  SonETT  OF   AsTv^  AMIES  OF   Fraxce. — Their  MemoirB, 
VoLXXXn. 

The  CxJiDEs  Socnmr,  London. — ^Dinglej's  '^  Hislorj  frwn  Mivble," 
Parts  1  and  2. 

The  Societt  of  Abt  axd  Axn<^ciTTy  in  Ulm  and  OberBchwaben, 
Germany.  — Their  Transactions  for  1872.     . 

The  Central  Xatioxal  Baxk  of  Worcester. — Spedmeiia  of 
the  Bank  Notes  issued  by  the  Central  Bank,  of  Worcester,  from 

1830  to  18^.  handsomelT  fnux^i 

The  Profkiet«»ks  of  the  B<>?t«>n*  Semi-Weeklt  Advertiser.  — 

Their  f>aper  as  issued. 

The  Pkoprietor  of  the  Goij>f-n  A«;f-  —  The  paper  as  issued. 

The    Proprietors    of    the    W«»k«:k.'?ter    Daily   and   Weekly 
Gazette.  —  Their  papers  as  issued. 

The  Propuietors  of  the  MASSAcnu^ETT'?  Weekly  Spy.  —  Their 
paper  as  issued. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  W«>rcester  Pallvpium.  —  Their  paper 

as  issued. 
The  Proprietors  of  the  Fitchburg  Sextinel  —  Their  paper  as 

issued. 
The  Proprietor  of  the  Barre  Gazette.  —  The  paper  as  issued. 


THE  STAK  SPANGLED  BANNER  AND  NATIONAL 


I  As 


BY  STEFHEK  SAUSBUET. 


As  a  alight  cloak  of  propriety,  if  not  of  dignity,  for  a 
subject  that  may  be  considered  of  little  importaoce,  to 
which  I  will  invite  the  attention  of  the  society,  for  a  few 
niiDuttis,  I  will  ofler  a  familiar  quotation  from  Andrew 
Fletcher,  of  Saltoun,  s  quotstion  of  some  value  to 
Fletcher,  for  it  has  given  him  his  best  hold  od  the  memory 
of  modern  times.  Ho  writes  :  "  I  knew  a  very  wise  man 
who  believed  that  if  a  man  were  permitted  to  make  all  the 
ballads,  he  need  not  care  who  should  make  the  laws  of 
a  nation."  If  this  should  bo  thought  to  be  exaggeration,  it 
will  not  he  doubted  that  national  songs,  iu  some  degree, 
form  and  indicate  the  character  of  a  people,  and  are  there- 
fore worthy  of  historical  notice.  I  am  not  aware  that  there 
is  more  important  proof  of  this  power  of  the  Muses  than 
is  found  in  the  influence  of  the  song  eutitled  "The  Star 
Spangled  Uanner"  during  the  struggles  for  the  life  of  our 
nation  in  the  last  twelve  years.  In  the  etforts  and  sufier- 
ings  of  the  camp,  the  battle-field  and  the  prison,  and  in  the 
discouragements  and  sacrifices  of  those  who  upheld  the 
national  arm  at  home,  the  untiring  repetition  of  its  inspir- 


una,  and  the  "  marching  on  "  of  a  more  humble  and 
moro  energetic  chorus,  kept  up  the  strength  aud  euthusiitsiu 
of  confident  hope.  Thus  the  "Star  Spungk'd  Banner"  has 
become  a  favorite  of  our  people.  It  is  well  known  that  it 
was  written  by  Francis  Scott  Key,  a  yttung  lawyer  of  Bal- 
timore, in  September,  1814,  and  it  was  begun  ou  board  of 
a  ship  of  the  British  fleet  lying  near  Fort  McHeury,  to 
which  be  liad  gone  to  negotiate  an  exchange  of  prisoners. 
To  prevent  hia  giving  intelligence  to  his  countrymen  of  the 
intention  to  make  a  combiued  attack  by  sea  and  laud  oil 
Baltimore,  he  was  detained  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  There 
he  anxiously  watched  the  flag  of  his  country  floating  over 
the  fort  through  the  day,  and  in  the  darkness  of  the  night 
caught  occasional  glimp&ea  of  it,  in  the  explosion  of  the 
shells  and  rockets  by  which  it  was  assailed;  and  when 
morning  dawned,  he  saw  with  thrilliug  delight  that  the 
beautiful  ensign  still  waved  over  its  l»rave  defenders.  This 
scene  and  the  emotions  that  it  excited,  be  bus  painted  and 
expressed  in  this  pathetic  and  inspiring  soug.  The  origin 
of  the  appropriate  tune,  that  gives  strength  and  deepei 
feeling  to  the  witrds,  is  not  so  well  known.  Everyone  a 
readily  say,  that  the  tune  is  tukcu  from  the  old  Engltd 
soug,  entitled  "To  Anacreon  in  Heaven."  But  I  hai 
inquired  in  vain  of  the  moat  learned  belles  lettres  scholai 
and  musicians  that  I  know  or  could  approach,  tor  the  authdl 
of  the  words  or  the  music  or  the  date  of  either.  The  soul 
as  printed  iu  "The  Universal  Songster," published  in  1 
dou  from  1825  to  1«34,  has  the  name  of  Ralph  Tomlim 
as  the  author.  Multiplied  inquiries  and  i-csearch  in  all  biod 
gnqihies  and  iudexes  (hat  I  can  consult,  have  not  dlscoverc 
the  name  ;  yet  the  song  has  grace,  beauty  and  wit,  and  { 
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enriched  with  happy  classical  ornaments,  and  it  seems  to  be 
a  thing  that  could  not  be  disowned  or  forgotten.  It  existed 
to  be  the  model  of  the  song,  by  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Jr., 
called  "Adams  and  Liberty,"  at  the  period  when  Thomas 
Moore  was  first  known  as  a  poet,  and  it  is  almost  worthy  of 
his  pen,  but  it  has  never  been  attributed  to  him.  It  is 
commonly  called  an  old  English  song,  but  the  earliest 
imprint  of  it  that  I  have  seen,  is  in  my  copy  of  "  The  Vocal 
Companion,"  published  in  Philadelphia,  by  Matthew  Carey, 
in  1796.  The  Nightingale,  printed  in  Boston  in  1804,  has 
the  words  and  the  music,  but  not  the  name  of  the  author. 
It  seems  then  to  be  a  case  in  which  the  best  evidence  must 
be  obtained  from  the  party  on  trial,  and  the  song  must 
speak  for  itself.     Its  first  words  are  : 

*  *  To  Anacreon  in  heaven,  where  he  sat  in  ftQl  glee, 
A  few  sons  of  harmony  sent  their  petition,*'    * 

and  the  last  line  and  the  chorus  are : 

**  May  our  club  flourish  happy,  united  and  free ; 
And  long  may  the  sons  of  Anacreon  entwine 
The  Myrtle  of  Venus  with  Bacchus'  Vine." 

We  have  here  the  facts  that  the  song  was  written  for  a 

musical  club,  called  the  sons  of  Anacreon.     Of  this  club  I  can 

find  no  other  mention.     With  a  general  resemblance  to  the 

poetry   of  Moore,  there   are   sentences  that  have  not  his 

choice  English,  as  for  instancy  the  line  above,  *^May   our 

club  flourish  happy,  united  and  free,"  which  is  more  like  the 

language  of  the  republican  cotemporaries  of  Robert  Treat 

Paine,  than  the  verses  of  the  wits  of  the  earlier  time  of  the 

first  Georges  or  of  Queen  Anne,  to  whom  the  song  has 

vaguely  been  attributed. 
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The  Historical  Magazine,  vol.  3,  p.  23,  Btates  that  tbw 
tune  was  oritrinnlly  sut  to  the  sung  "To  Anacreou  in  heaven," 
by  Dr.  Arnold.  Many  notices  of  Dr.  Samuel  Arnold,  who 
lived  from  1739tolS02,  do  not  support  this  statement, 
though  they  mention  inferior  music.  The  accompaniment 
is  more  reraarkablo  than  the  poetry.  Its  character  is  strong 
and  decided,  yet  it  is  graceful  and  flexible,  and  adapts 
itself  with  equal  success  to  the  sport  of  the  revellers,  to  tha 
anxious  thoughts  of  the  patriot  prisoner,  and  Ut  the  exnltil^ 
tones  of  national  strength. 

As  an  apology  for  this  research  of  much  length  and  litt 
fruit,  it  may  be  remembered  that  the  successful  investigi 
tiou  of  authorship  of  subjects  for  intellectual  entertainmeol 
is  not  a  waste  of  time  for  idle  curiosity.  The  enioynient  of 
the  works  of  our  greatest  favorites  is  increased  by  a  sense 
of  personal  gratitude.* 


*  B;  the  kindneBs  of  Hon.  Charles  K.  Tuckorman.  late  U.  S.  Hinister  t 
Greece,  ■  letter  tram  Williun  Cbappell,  E9q..F.  a.  A.,  (luted  St  Heather  Down. 
A«eot.  Berkshire,  G.  B..  Jan.  S,  1873,  b8<<  beta  obtnloed,  which  give*  all  thnt  can 
be  desired,  about  the  origin  of  "  To  Anocreon  in  heaven"  ttom  verj  hii-h  Eng- 
llsb  autbority  ia  ibe  blstor;  and  the  art  of  Music.  Mr.  Chappell  writes  that  be 
"  mado  a  Tormer  correspondent  a  present  of  my  original  cojij  and  retained 
only  a  transcript  of  the  heading;  which  is  as  foltows :  '  The  Anacreontic  Song— 
as  lung  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern  ia  tbe  Strand,  the  words  by  Knlpli 
Tomllnsoa.  Exq,,  late  President  of  the  Soi-iety.  Prloc  Bd ; '  with  the  tune,  wblcb 
was  comiioaed  by  John  StaSartl  Smith.  The  latter  publitibed  ■  The  AnacreonUe 
Song,'  hanuonlzed  by  Ibe  author  at  page  33  '  of  A  tifth  book  of  unznucU 
catchea,  &c,,  sprightly  and  plaintive,  ■  ■  dedicated  by  permission  to  VUeuunt 
Dudley  and  Ward,  hy  John  Stafford  Smith,  gent,  of  bin  M^esty'B  Chap«l 
Bojal,  author  *  *  and  of  the  Anacreopiic  and  other  popular  songs.*  ■  *  I  did  bot 
take  note  of  tbe  dale  of  first  publicsliou,  but  the  song  was  sufficiently  popular 
to  bo  pirated  in  Scotland  In  I'M,  it  being  included,  with  tbe  music,  in  the  Uu- 
eical  Miitccllany  of  that  year,  and  again  in  17SS,  in  Calliope,  or  the  Uuiricul  Mis- 
cellany, Edinburgh.  1'^.  Svo.  J.  StaiTurd  Smith  1«  «aM  to  have  been  boru  Id 
Gloncealer  about  1750.  The  AuaereontLc  Club,  of  whicli  Mr.  Tomllnson  wms 
first  (I)  president,  was  n  jovial  mu»|pal  society  for  singing i-horal  and  pnrt-rauric, 
eatuheB,  cunoni  and  so  on.  I  trnnseribe  a  few  mii-lcal  iiules  at  the  foot  for 
Identification." 

The  repliei  to  tbe  Inquiries  eitensivdy  mudi'  for  tbi^se  facts,  fibew  (hat  tbe 
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The  song  "  To  Anacreon  "  is  always  admired  on  first  ac- 
quaintaoce,  but  it  has  not  gained  a  place  among  verses 
which  make  men  stronger  and  happier  in  remembering 
them.  Though  it  is  free  from  grossness,  it  is  a  bacchana- 
lian song,  and,  like  its  subject,  it  must  be  a  transient  pleas- 
ure at  the  best.  It  is  said  that  in  the  first  flush  of  popu- 
larity its  rhythm  and  music  were  used  fdr  poetical  efforts 
more  short-lived  than  itself.  I  do  not  discover  that  it  was 
a  favorite  when  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Jr.,  used  its  measure 
in  his  spirited  song,  entitled  **  Adams  and  Liberty,"  which 
was  written  for  and  first  sung  at  the  anniversary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Charitable  Fire  Society  in  Boston,  on  June, 
1,  1798. 

Its  first  words — 

Ye  sons  of  Colambla,  who  bravely  have  fought 

For  those  rights,  which  nnstained  fh>m  your  sires  have  descended ; 

And  the  energqtic  chorus — 

For  the  sons  of  Colambia  will  never  be  slaves, 

While  the  earth  bears  a  plant  or  the  sea  roUs  its  waves — 

Will  bring  to  mind  its  high  sentiments  and  swelling  sound, 
well  suited  for  musical  expression  and  enthusiastic  effect. 
Though  it  was  brought  out  in  a  time  of  gi*eat  party  bitter- 
ness, and  it  was  exclusively  claimed  by  one  of  the  parties, 
it  has  nothing  but  the  language  of  the  broadest  patriotism. 
With  all  its  merits,  it  was  never  universally  accepted  as  a 


above  extracts  will  be  read  with  great  interest  by  scholars  and  mnsicians  hi 
this  country,  and  the  generous  courtesy  of  Mr.  Chappell  will  be  appreciated  by 
many  who  know  his  name  and  his  works.  The  Biographical  Dictionaries  give 
the  time  of  John  Stafford  Smith,  from  about  1750  to  1830,  and  mention  hit 
eminence  as  a  musical  composer.  The  Free  Public  Library  of  Worcester  has 
an  odd  volume  of  Calliope,  (the  teeond),  which  does  not  contain  the  tong. 
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□atlonal  aong,  and  the  recent  "Library  of  Poetry  and  Song«t 
published  under  the  saiietiou  of  the  honored  name  of  Wil 
liam  Cullcn  Bryant,  has  rescued  (rom  oblivion  "Sally  in  on] 
Alle^,"  but  has  no  room  for  the  Sona  of  Columbia. 
reasons  for  this  failure  may  lie  briefly  stated.  The  nani 
of  the  wise  patriot  at  the  head  of  the  government,  which 
was  a  part  of  the  title  of  the  song,  did  not  recommead  it. 
The  broad  waves  of  democracy,  which  had  begun  to  carry- 
Mr.  Jelferson  to  the  highest  place,  for  a  time  submergei 
the  merits  of  Mr.  Adams  and  his  federal  associates,  am 
federal  sentiments  and  fcdei-al  songs  tost  their  popular  pre 
eminence.  This  political  movement,  though  partially  i 
just,  was  not  wholly  injurious,  since  it  severed  the  last  r 
that  bound  our  nation  to  the  fastr-anchored  isle,  from  v 
it  had  been  launched.  Moreover,  there  was  a  felt,  thouj 
unacknowledged,  incongruity  between  the  chorus  and  1 
condition  of  an  increasing  portion  of  our  inhabitants, 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  song  are  peculiar  to  I 
recent  struggle  and  the  escape  trom  national  peril ;  and  the 
ideas  of  strength,  prosperity  and  progress  are  not  set  forth 
as  they  should  be  in  a  national  song. 

After  sixteen  years,  in  which  the  tune  of  Ihe  Anacreontifl 
song  was  seldom  heard  in  this  country  or  in  Europe,  it  wm 
applied  to  the  pathetic  verses  of  Mr.  Key.  A  few 
may  bo  permitted  concerning  the  questioned  right  to  um 
this  rhythm  and  music  for  an  American  soug.  Notes  aiu 
Queries  (2d  S.  V.  fi,  429)  quotes  from  "amusing  let 
from  America"  this  passage.  "The  air  of  the  'The  I 
Spangled  Banner,"  which  our  cousins,  with  their  custom 
impudence  of  assertion,  claim  as  their  own,  is  almost  a 
for  note  that  of  the  fine  old  English  song,  'When  Vulci 
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forged  the  bolts  of  Jove.'"  That  the  soDg^When  Vulcan 
forged"  &c.,  written  by  Thomas  Dibdin,  *'is  very  little,  if 
at  all,  older  than  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  and  its  verses 
are  not  fitted  to  the  same  tune,  are,  to  an  amusing  urHter, 
facts  '^of  no  consequence."  The  quoted  passage  is  a  missile 
that  has  so  often  been  thrown  across  the  water,  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  pick  it  up  and  examine  it  for  a  moment. 
The  English  language  and  its  treasures  are  the  property  of 
those  who  emigrated  from  the  parent  country  and  of  those 
who  remained  there.  And  the  emigrants  have  not  been 
wanting  in  successful  efforts  to  add  something  to  the  com- 
mon store.  When  frauds  are  perpetrated  against  the  indi- 
vidual producer's  right  to  honor  or  profit,  as  has  occurred 
on  both  sides,  let  the  offenders  be  punished  severely,  as 
they  will  be,  by  shame  and  loss.  But,  in  this  case,  there 
was  no  fraud  and  no  injury.  A  musical  composition,  little 
regarded,  was  openly  taken  up  as  a  neglected  estray,  and 
attached  to  verses,  with  which  it  was  more  effective  than 
with  the  original  words.  An  advantageous  use  gives  a 
better  right  of  property  than  a  profitless  dislcovery  or  in- 
vention. No  one  reproaches  the  Protestants  of  England 
that  they  took  possession  of  an  obscure  French  tune, 
and  by  a  change  in  its  movement  adapted  it  to  their 
taste  and  their  religious  comfort  and  edification,  as  '*  Old 
Hundred." 

For  a  time  the  words  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  were 
occasionally  sung  by  the  cultivated  and  refined,  but  they 
were  too  sad  for  the  spirit  of  a  strong  and  ambitious 
people.  But  after  forty  years  a  cloud  of  anxiety  and  peril 
came  over  our  land,  that  was  faintly  shadowed  in  the  night 
watch  of  Mr.  Key.     Then  strength  and  endmrance  were 


gladly  soiiglit  in  sympathy  with  the  dovoted  patriotism  and 
cun6dQnt  hope  that  he  has  so  strongly  expressed.  That 
darkuesB  has  now  passed,  and  the  music,  that  cheered  it, 
will  aot  he  heard  above  the  loud  and  joyful  tones  of  pros- 
perity and  ambition.  The  iustruuicntal  uccompaDimcDt  and 
the  thrilling  ishonis,  worthy  of  the  most  beautiful  national 
flag  on  the  earth,  will  be  a  coostiint  and  uiitlrtng  gratitita- 
tion  to  the  ear  and  the  heart  of  na  American.  But  the 
words  now  in  use  will  not  be  accepted  as  a  permanent  na- 
tional song. 

The  distinction  of  being  the  undisputed  und  most  approved 
American  national  song  ia  conceded  to  "Hail  Cuhmil)ia," 
which  was  written  in  1798,  by  Joseph  Hopkinson,  LL.D., 
of  Philudelphia,  for  the  benefit  of  an  actor  named  Fox. 
The  Columbiau  Ceutinel,  of  May  2,  1798,  on  the  shelves  of 
your  library,  gives  the  verses  :is  we  have  them,  and  states 
that  "  it  has  been  aung  on  the  boards  of  Philadelphia." 
The  Hittturtcal  Magazine,  vol.  5,  page  282,  on  authority  of 
William  McKoy,  of  Philadelphia,  in  Paulson's  Advertiser 
of  1829,  mentions  that  this  suug  was  sot  to  the  music  of 
"The  President's  March"  by  Johaunes  Roth,  a  German 
music  teacher  in  that  city.  And  the  Historical  Magazine, 
vol.  3,  page  23,  quotes  from  the  Baltimore  Clipper  of 
1841.  that  "The  President's  March"  was  composed  by 
Professor  Phyla,  of  Philadelphia,  aud  was  played  aX- 
Treutou  in  1789, — when  Washiiigtrjn  passed  over  to  Ne) 
York  to  be  inaugurated, — as  it  was  stated  by  a  son  of  Pro 
fosaor  Phyla,  who  waa  one  of  the  performers. 
thoughts  of  "  Hail  Columbia  "  are  elevated  and  refined, 
they  are  peculiar  to  the  circumstances  uf  its  origin.  Tbejij 
are  directed  to  the  conflict  that  has  just  ceased,  the  effort 
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necessary  to  secure  its  fruits,  and  the  possibility  of  future 
peril,  with  a  just  tribute  to  Washington  and  the  other 
heroes  and  statesmen  on  whom  the  nation  relies.  With 
these  qualities  it  has  never  satisfied  the  demand  for  a  na- 
tional patriotic  song,  and  as  time  goes  on,  it  is  called  for, 
in  the  absence  of  a  better,  with  increasing  infrequency. 

"Yankee  Doodle"  is  a  national  property,  but  it  is  not  a 
treasure  of  the  highest  value.  It  has  some  antiquarian 
claims,  for  which  its  warmest  friends  do  not  care.  It  can- 
not be  disowned,  and  it  will  not  be  disused.  In  its  own 
older  words, 

*'  It  suits  for  feasts,  it  suits  for  Ain, 
And  just  as  well  for  fighting." 

And  its  easy  utterance  and  fearless  and  frolicksome 
humor  make  its  accompaniment  welcome  on  fit  occasions, 
and  preserve  its  popularity.  It  exists  now  as  an  in- 
strumental and  not  as  a  vocal  performance.  Its  words  are 
never  heard,  and  I  think  would  not  be  acceptable  in 
America  for  public  or  private  entertainments.  And  its 
music  must  be  silent  when  serious  purposes  are  entertained 
and  men's  hearts  are  moved  to  high  effdrts  and  great  sacri- 
fices. As  a  song  Yankee  Doodle  has  not  a  national 
character. 

To  give  an  account  of  the  Saphic  ode  called  ''The  Ameri- 
can Hero,"  written  by'  Hon.  and  Rev.  Nathan  Niles,  and 
very  popular  in  Connecticut  during  the  revolutionary  war, 
and  to  describe  other  abortive  attempts  to  furnish  a  national 
song,  would  suit  the  patience  of  the  study  of  an  antiquary 
better  than  the  small  share  that  I  can  claim  of  this  brief 
session.     But  I  cannot  omit  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
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recent  efforts  to  obtain  &  aational  eoug  by  trauspknting  th? 
old  Euglisli  anthem  God  save  llie  Kiug.  The  most  accept- 
able of  these  is  the  anthem  called  America,  beginning  "My 
country  'tis  of  thee,"  and  foHowiiig  the  air  and  metre  of  i| 
original.  The  author  is  Kev,  Dr.  Samuel  Francis  SmitI 
a  professor  in  Colby  university,  and  an  eminent  man  for 
learning  and  character  in  the  distinguished  class  that 
graduated  from  Harvard  University  in  1829.  The  antbora 
has  much  merit  of  thought  and  expression,  but  when  it  is 
sung  it  excites  little  enthusiasm,  and  it  is  easy  to  sec  that 
it  is  received  with  the  limited  satisfaction  with  which  a  man 
might  wear  a  coat  that  was  borrowed  and  altered.  Such 
imitations  wilt  never  be  recognized  as  national  songs. 
There  is  much  evidence  that  the  tune  has,  in  some  degree, 
the  character  of  national  music  in  Prussia  at  the  suggestion 
or  with  the  sanction  of  royal  authority  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Empire.  But  it  cannot  be  believed  that  this 
importation  will  be  permitted  to  have  a  place  above  or  at  the 
side  of  the  peculiar  national  songs  of  which  Fatherland  is 
proud.  The  English  anthem  must  be  welcome  there,  as  in 
France  and  in  this  country,  for  its  excellent  music  and 
appropriate  words.  But  a  national  patriotic  song  must  be 
partial  and  exclusive,  for  it  is  designed  to  excite  loyalty, 
and  not  to  cultivate  good  will  among  nations. 

'The   weight  of   evidence  is  in   favor  of  the  claims   of 


>  I?otoi  uid  Queries,  Id  ».  Vol.  10,  page  301  Georgian  Era,  vol.  4,  pHge  Sil, 
■ind  Cbamtieri'  Encjclopadia.  Ur.  William  Cliappeli,  nlluding  to  80tig«  xnp- 
posedto  be  the  original  of  the  EnElUb  aatbern.  whicb  uaiiDot  be  sling  to  the 
well-lcnowQ  tune,  writes  to  a  noteiu  Tthvol.ofZds.  Notes  and  Quertci,pugeS3T, 
tbnt"  all  that  bare  Mlberto  been  tmced  to  a  period  curlier  than  the  reigu  of 
George  II.  arc  of  tbi?  cIrkk."  Tbere  Is  a  general  acqiiiescenee  Id  the  devislon  at 
Hi.  CbiLppell,  in  Sd  vol.  of  Popular  Music  of  ibo  Olden  Time,  that  Dr.  Henry 
Care.v  Is  tbe  author  of  the  anthem,  and  otber  anthorities  tMincur. 
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Ilriiry  Carey,  Mus.  D.,  who  lived  from  ini>2  to  1743,  to 
the  authorship  of  the  poetry  and  music  of  "  God  Save  the 
King."  Of  Dr.  Carey,  his  friend  Jean  Frederic  Lampe 
said  :  "  His  musical  instruction  did  not  enable  him  to  put  a 
bass  to  his  own  baUads."  This  noble  anthem  was  made  for 
the  honor  of  George  the  Second,  who  otherwise  received 
little  honor  from  his  subjects  and  their  posterity.  Such  is 
the  strange  origin  of  the  grandest  patriotic  song  in  the 
English  language.  We  may  learn  what  our  American 
national  song  should  be,  by  observing  what  the  ancient 
model  is  in  its  several  parts.  The  notes  are  emphatic  as  a 
chant,  easily  learned  and  distinctly  sounded  by  many,  so 
that  the  singers  hear  and  are  moved  by  the  very  words  of 
their  companions  ;  and  this  effect  is  aided  by  the  shortness 
of  the  words.  Though  the  air  is  simple,  it  is  fitted  to  rise 
with  the  strength  of  feeling.  It  appeals  with  power  to 
loyalty,  which  in  a  monarchy  is  devotion  to  the  king,  his 
crown  and  dignity.  It  is  suited  to  all  the  changes  of 
national  life,  to  joy  or  grief,  to  peace  or  war,  to  anxiety  or 
triumph.  It  has  enough  of  the  progressive  and  aggressive 
character  to  gratify  the  Anglo-Saxon  temper,  and  the 
attractive  spice  of  party  spirit  is  not  wanting.  And  it  is 
pervaded  with  an  expression  of  religious  trust  that  is  more 
grateful  to  the  mind  of  man  than  our  philosophers  are 
willing  to  admit.  A  patriotic  song  equally  well  adapted  to 
our  institutions  would  be  an  ornament  and  a  strength  to 
our  nation,  and  an  untiring  enjoyment  to  our  people. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


SEMI-ANNUAL  MEETING,  APRIL  30,  1878,  AT  THE  HALL  OF  THE 
AMERICAN   ACADEBTSr   OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES,  BOSTON. 


The  President,  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  in  tlie  chair. 

The  Record  of  the  last  meeting  was  read  and  approved. 

Nathaniel  Paine,  Esq.,  read  the  report  of  tlie  Council. 

S.  F.  Haven,  Esq.,  Librarian,  and  Nathaniel  Paine, 
Esq.,  Treasnrer,  read  their  semi-annual  reports. 

All  the  above  were  accepted  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  Publication,  to  be  printed  at  their  discretion. 

James  F.  Hunnewell,  Esq.,  exhibited  to  the  meeting  an 
original  manuscript,  of  which  he  presented  a  printed  copy 
to  the  society,  entitled  "Relation  of  Virginia"  by  Henry 
Spelman,  1609.  In  making  the  presentation,  Mr.  Hunne- 
WELL  presented  to  the  society  the  first  copy  made  public,  of 
a  limited  edition  of  the  contents  of  this  manuscript,  printed 
for  him,  and  with  great  accuracy,  at  the  Clli8^vick  Press, 
London.  Li  1861,  the  late  Mr.  Lilly,  bookseller,  of  London, 
who  then  owned  the  manuscript,  announced  it  for  publi- 
cation, and  thus  occasioned  the  statement  in  Mr.  AUibone's 
"Dictionary  of  British  and  American  Autliors,"  that  it 
y^as  then  first  printed.  It  was  tlien,  liowever,  only  imper- 
fectly put  in  type ;  Mr.  Lilly  lost  the  uncorrected  proof,  and 
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after  delay  the  type  was  distributed,  and  the  work  aban- 
doned. At  the  sale  of  Mr.  Lilly's  effects,  July,  1871,  the 
manuscript  that  had  long  been  mislaid  and  forgotten,  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Hunnewell,  who  has  added  an  introduc- 
tion, and  has  made  it,  for  the  first  time,  public  and  in 
print.  Mr.  Henbt  Stevens,  of  London,  kindly  gave  his 
valuable  advice  and  assistance,  in  the  preparation  of  the 
volume. 

Henry  Spelman,  third  son  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  of 
Congham,  Norfolk,  was,  perhaps,  not  over  twenty-one 
years  old  when  he  visited  Virginia.  His  "Relation"  oc- 
cupying thirty-three  pages,  on  nineteen  leaves,  describes 
his  voyage,  his  arrival  at  "James  toune,"  and  his  fate 
after;  as  he  says  "vnKowne  to  me"  Capt.  Smith  "sonld 
me  to"  "ve  litell  Powhatan  for  a  towne  caled  Powhatan." 
It  also  gives  in  detail,  an  account  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Indians,  among  whom  he  lived  for  a  consider- 
able time. 

Charles  Deane,  LL.D.,  made  some  remarks  on  the  oc- 
casion and  value  of  Spelman's  observations. 

J.  Winoate  Thornton.  Esq.,  offered  for  examination,  a 
small  piece  of  bone,  carved  to  represent  the  human  figure 
in  a  squatting  position,  and  very  much  resembling  the  carv- 
ings  from  Central  America  and  the  North-west  coast. 
He  read  tlie  deposition  of  Edward  Thompson,  of  Black 
Point,  Me.,  that  the  bone  was  brought  up  in  September, 
1871,  from  the  bottom  of  a  well  in  that  place,  wliich  he  was 
engaged  in  deepening.  Some  ten  or  twelve  inches  were 
added  to  the  depth  of  the  well,  and  among  tlie  last  bucket- 
fulls  raised,  appeared  the  bone  in  question.  The  entire^ 
depth  was  about  twenty  feet,  and  the  lower  strata  are  sup- 


posed  to  belong  to  the  geological  period  known  as  the 
"drift."  The  relic  had  been  submitted  to  Prof.  Jeffries 
Wyman,  Prof.  Putnam  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence, and  others,  who  deemed  the  matter  worthy  of  inves- 
tigation, as  there  could  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity 
and  good  faith  of  Mr.  Thompson,  or  that  the  bone  was 
discovered  by  him  in  the  manner  described. 

Mr.  Haven  remarked  that  thei  bone  had  been  sent  to  him 
by  Mr.  Thornton,  some  time  ago,  without  any  account  of 
the  circumstances  of  its  discovery.  He  had  observed  two 
points  about  it  and  mentioned  them  on  returning  the  relic. 
One  of  these  was  that  it  appeared  like  an  imitation  of  Cen- 
tral American  sculptures,  or  perhaps  those  of  the  North- 
west Coast ;  tlie  other,  that  it  seemed  to  be  a  recent  produc- 
tion, as  the  cutting  was  sharply  defined,  and  the  bone  was 
not  discolored  by  tune.  He  now  thought  these  facts  were 
as  difficult  to  explain  satisfactorily,  if  we  were  obliged  to 
consider  the  bone  a  relic  of  the  drift  or  pre-glacial  period, 
as  were  tlie  facts  of  the  place  and  maimer  of  the  finding,  if 
the  image  was  of  recent  manufacture. 

Mr.  Thornton  said  the  bone  would  go  to  the  Peabody 
Academy  of  Science,  where  it  would  receive  scientific  con- 
sideration. 

Rev.  E.  C.  Waterston  said  that  it  had  occurred  to  him 
that  it  would  be  of  great  interest  to  the  society  to  have  the 
report,  of  the  Librarian  illustrated  by  wood -cuts  of  many 
of  the  curious  implements  and  relics  therein  described.  In 
this  connection,  referring  to  his  remarks  at  the  amiual 
meeting  with  reference  to  the  importance  of  procuring  pho- 
tographs of  persons  and  places  of  interest,  he  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  Society  to  the  subject  of  the  North  American 
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Indians,  now  rapidly  disappearing  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  to  the  recent  consecration  of  Bishop  Hare  as 
a  Missionary  to  the  remaining  tribes.  The  present  time 
seemed  to  him  a  most  favorable  one  for  securing  photo- 
graphic pictures  of  some  of  the  more  noted  individuals  of 
the  race,  and  he  expressed  his  earnest  conviction  that  in 
this  way  a  more  satisfactory  representation  of  the  physical 
characteristics  of  that  nearly  extinct  people  could  be  pre- 
served,  than  in  any  other.  He  wished  to  be  understood 
as  not  undervalu^ing  the  labors  of  Mr.  Catlings  efforts  in 
this  direction;  but  admitting  their  full  value,  he  felt  that  a 
collection  of  the  kind  proposed  would  be  a  most  useful 
supplement  to  what  had  been  accomplished  by  Catlin. 

Mr.  Haven  concurred  in  the  general  scope  of  Mr. 
Watbeston's  observations.  He  apprehended,  moreover, 
that,  there  was  danger  that  the  paintings  of  Mr.  Catlin 
might  not  be  retained  in  this  country. 

Hon.  KoBEBT  C.  WiNTHKOP  thought  that  Mr.  Catlin's 
collection  would  not  be  allowed  to  leave  the  country,  and 
added  some  remarks  in  relation  to  the  possibility  that  by 
action  of  Congress,  or  otherwise,  tliis  desirable  end  might 
be  accomplished. 

Mr.  Washburn  now  moved  that  the  subject  be  referred 
to  a  committee,  consisting  of  Eev.  Mr.  Waterston  and  Mr. 
Haven,  with  power  to  take  such  action  in  behalf  of  the 
Society  as  they  should  think  best,  which  motion  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved. 

JOHN  D.  WASHBURN, 

Recording  Secretary. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 


At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  this  society  held  at  the  Ex- 
change Coffee  House  in  Boston,*  October  24th,  1831,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  record  thereof,  made  by  the  Hon.  Jajces 
BowDoiN,  Assistant  Recording  Secretary,  a  code  of  By- 
Laws  was  adopted,  the  fifth  article  of  which,  defining  the 
duties  of  the  Council,  provided  among  other  requirements 
tliat : 

"  Twice  at  least  in  every  year  they  shall  carefully  examine 
the  Library,  Cabinet,  and  other  property,  and  make  a  report 
to  the  socjiety  of  the  state  of  the  finances  and  the  amount 
of  the  investment." 

The  Council,  in  complying  with  this  rule,  have  for  many 
years  delegated  the  duty  of  this  semi-annual  examination 
of  the  Library  to  a  sub-committee,  who  were  •  expected  to 
report  the  result  thereof  to  the  society. 

The  reports  of  the  Librarian  and  Treasurer  are  presented 
as  parts  of  tlie  report  of  the  Council,  the  former  officer 
usually  giving  the  only  detailed  statement  in  regard  to  the 
Library. 


*Thia  was  the  last  of  the  annual  meetings  convened  in  Boston;  alter  that 
date  they  were  held  in  the  hali  of  the  Society  at  Worcester.  The  spring  meet- 
ings continued  to  be  held  at  the  Exchange  Coffee  House  till  1836,  then  at  the 
Tremont  House  till  1848,  since  which  time,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  meetings  have  been  held  at  their  library 
room. 


T)eeming  it  proper  that,  from  time  to  time,  the  Cummittea 
the  Council  shouM  themeelves  attend  bo  far  a»  praetitra- 
e  to  this  Kemi-unauti  examination,  Uie  Coiumittee  who 
ere  appointed  to  rt'port  ti]>on  the  affairs  of  the  aodety  at 
!  meeting,  liavp,  throiigli  tlmir  chairman,  devoted  consid- 
blc  time  the  past  W-v  weeks   to  tliitt  epetial  field  of  their 

All   the   boukx   in    the   upper   liull   hare   )>eeii    ju-tnally 

mted ;  also  those  in  the  anteroimiB  and   lower  h»ll,  and 

ty  of   tlie  unbound  patnphlele ;    the  othoru  havts  been 

nated,  but  with  autticient  care,  it   is  Ixilieved,  to  enable 

committee  to  report  the  whole  number  of  volumes  in 

library  with   reasonable   accuracy.     Before  stating  the 

Its  of  the  examination,  attention  ehoidd  I>e  i-alled  to  the 

rt«  of  the  Librarian  and  Treasurer.     The  report  of  the 

arian  shows  that  our  metnbera  and  friends  have  made 

ible  additions  to  the  hbrary  during  the  last  six  months ; 

the  number  of  volumes  being  271,  of  pamphlets  3261,  and 

of  newspapers  115,  besides  the  additions  by  exchange. 

From  an  examiiiatioii  of  the  reports  made  by  the  Libra- 
rian for  the  past  ten  years,  it  appears  that  the  yearly  acces- 
sioDB  to  tlie  library,  by  donation  and  otherwise,  have  been 
gradually  increasing,  and  that  members  and  friends  have 
not  been  forgetful  of  the  objects  of  our  incorporation. 
In  April,  1862,  the  reported  additions  to  the  library  for 
the  previous  six  months  were  176  books  and  1641  pam- 
phlets; while  for  the  six  months  ending  October,  1872,  the 
accessions  were  725  books  and  3155  pamphlets.  The  total 
inbrease,  from  April,  1862,  to  April,  1872,  as  computed  from 
the  semi-annual  reports  of  the  Librarian,  has  been  12,643 
books,    and    48,145     pamphlets,    indii mating    for     the    ten 
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years  an  average  yearly  increase  of  about  1260  books,  and 
about  4800  pamphlets.  If  we  take  the  average  for  the 
last  five  years,  it  will  be  seen  that  our  yearly  contribu- 
tions are  rapidly  increasing,  as  the  average  accessions  per 
year,  for  that  time,  were  nearly  1500  books  and  over  6700 
pamphlets.  When  it  is  considered  that  a  principal  de- 
pendence for  the  enlargement  of  our  library,  is  upon  the 
generosity  of  members,  that  under  the  present  By-Laws  the 
number  is  limited  to  one  hundred  and  forty  in  this  country, 
and  that  of  this  number  probably  less  than  one-half  thus 
manifest  their  interest,  this  rapid  increase  is  peculiarly  grati- 
fying and  worthy  of  record.  It  should  be  stated,  how- 
ever, that  many  gifts  are  received  from  persons  who  are  not 
members,  and  from  other  societies,  and  that  accessions  are 
also   made   by  means  of  our   system   of  exchanges. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  represents  that  very  essential 
department  to  be  in  good  financial  condition,  and  that  the 
aggregate  of  the  funds  is  gradually  increasing.  Ten  years 
ago,  the  present  month,  the  total  amount  of  the  various 
funds,  as  reported  by  the  Hon.  Henby  Chapin,  then  the 
Treasurer,  was  $43,219,  while  the  report  presented  to-day 
shows  the  aggregate  to  be  $78,119.84,  an  increase  in  that 
time  of  about  $35,000.  Aside  from  the  natural  increase 
hv  the  accumulation  of  interest,  the  funds  have  been 
augmented  by  the  munificent  gift  in  1867  of  $8000  by  our 
honored  President  as  the  foundation  of  a  much  needed 
building  fund ;    which,  with  the    addition  of  interest  now 

amounts  to  nearly  $11,000.     Liberal  gifts  have  also  been 

• 

made  by  twelve  members*  of  the  society  since  October,  1867, 

*The  twelve  donors  were  Nathaniel  Tbayer,  WUliam  Thomas,  B.  F. 
Thomas,  Eben'r  Torrey,  B.  L.  Davis,  E.  E.  Salisbury,  S.  Sallsburir,  Jr.,  Andrew 
Bigelow,  N.  B.  Shurtleff,  Richard  Frothingham,  J.  G.  Palfirey,  Henry  Chapin. 
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Ijy  wliii-li  lIiB  Publieliing  Fund  hae  increased  $1600,  amounn 
ing  now  to  about  $10,000,  tbe  income  of  which  is  not  jal 
adequate  to  our  needs. 

The  legacy  of  Hon.  Levi  Lincojjs,  and  the  fnnd  from 
Hon.  Isaac  Dav».  have  added  ahont  $1600  more  to  ' 
aggregate.  During  the  past  sis  months  the  Treasurer  hw 
received  through  Dr.  N.  B.  Suuetleff  the  legacy  of  $lft 
bequeathed  to  the  society  by  Hon.  Johh  P,  Bioelow. 
sum  of  $300  hae  also  been  deceived  as  a  gift  from 
Nancy  Lincoln,  late  of  Shrewsbury,  Maes.;  and  by  her  1 
just  admitted  to  probate,  she  has  bequeathed  $200  more  t 
the  society.  Tliis  lady,  whose  death  o<'curred  but  a  short 
tune  after  the  generous  manifestation  of  her  interest, 
a  daughter  of  Abrahau  Lincoij4,  of  Worcester,  who  was 
brother  of  Levi  Lincouj,  Senior,  one  of  the  original  cor^ 
p  orators.* 

Both  of  the  last  mentioned  additions  have  been  placed  t 
the  credit  of  the  Librjiriaii'a  and  General  Fund  by  directioq 
of  the  Council. 

Notwithstanding  the  gratifj-ing  increase  of  the  Publishingi 
Fund  in  the  past  few  years,  it  is  still  inadequate  to  its  pnr-l 
pose ;  but  in  the  hope  that  some  portion  of  the  outlay  ma^  I 
be  at  once  returned  by  the  sale  of  copies,  it  was  deemed  J 
expedient  to  undertake  the  publishing  of  a  new  edition  1 
of  "  Thomas'  History  of  Printing  in  America."  Tliis  work, 
which  has  been  prepared  for  the  press   under  the  super-  I 

•Mr.  Abrsbrim  Lincoln  for  manf  years  followed  hia  professtou  aa  admg^st  I 
nilhin  a  few  fuel  of  tbe  iirpacnt  locution  of  the  Bocicty'a  ball  at  Woruei^tcr.  B 
wife  naa  Ihe  dujghter  of  Col.  TlmotIi)i>  Bigelow,  of  rovolutionary  rcnow 
Undoubtedly  the  early  recollections  of  MUs  Lincoln  of  ber  uncle')  fntereit,  tu 
more  lately  tbat  of  ber  two  couElns  (Wm.  Lincoln  and  tlm  lute  Gov.  Levi  U 
coin)  In  tbe  Boclaty,  cauied  tbla  exprcKiion  of  ber  own  deBlra  to  benefit  ODrfl 
Inntitution. 
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vision  of  Mr.  Haven,  and  printed  by  Joel  Munsell,  of 
iVlbany,  is  now  nearly  completed,  wanting  only  a  memoir 
of  the  author,  and  the  final  revision  of  a  catalogue  of  books 
and  pamphlets  printed  in  North  America  previous  to 
1775.  This  catak)gue,  whicji  will  be  one  of  great  value  to 
all  persons  interested  in  the  ])ibliography  of  this  country, 
was  prepared  some  years  ago  by  the  late  Dr.  S.  F.  Haven, 
Jr.,  son  of  our  esteemed  Librarian. 

The  writer  of  this  report  knows  from  personal  observation 
that  Dr.  Haven  spent  much  time  in  preparing  the  list  of 
titles  of  early  printed  books,  and  that  he  entered  into  the 
work  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  genuine  antiquary,  visiting 
many  cities  and  towns  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  re- 
])(>sitories  of  su(*h  matter,  that  he  might  make  the  work  as 
complete  as  possible. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  Dr.  Haven  left  his 
])rofession  and  the  literary  labor  he  was  engaged  in,  that  he 
might  give  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge  to  his  country,  and 
as  Surgeon  of  the  15th  Mass.  Regiment  finally  gave  his  life 
as  a  sacrifice  for  the  great  cause. 

Of  Dr.  Haven's  eminent  fitness  for  the  literary  work 
whi(jh  his  departure  for  the  war  prevented  his  completing, 
there  can  be  no  question.  W.  S.  Davis,  Esq.,  of  Worcester, 
in  a  memoir  written  for  the  Harvard  Memorial  Volume,  well 
says  :  "  He  was  endowed  with  a  subtlety  of  discrimination, 
a  love  for,  and  a  faculty  in  minute  observation,  a  power  of 
handling  details,  an  honesty  of  purpose,  and  a  rare  industr}', 
fidelity  and  perseverance,  that  could  not  fail  of  success  in 
this  department." 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  sheets  of  the   "  History  ot 

Printing"  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  have  been  insured  for 
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the   benefit  of  tLe  eodety,  to  the  amouDt  iilreadj  expendt 
upon  them. 

The  waut  of  a  L'Oiiii>lete  eataloj^ie  of  the  books  iu  oai 
library,  wliich  could  he  rundily  cooBulted  by  tlie  meniben 
and  others  wishing  to  Hvail  theniBelveB  of  tlio  wealth  of  litcri 
ry  matter  therein,  has  been  before  alluded  to  in  the  report 
of  the  Council, 

When   it   is   remembered   that  nearly   forty   years   hartf 
elapsed  since  our  liret  and  only  catalogue  wae  printed,  it  \ 
be  at  once  understood  how  mucli  a  new  one  is  needed  % 
make  the  treasures,  whicli  have  been  collected  and  preservai 
with  eo  much  oare,  available  to  those  who  nioet  desire  I 
use  them.     Wliile  in  the  present  state  of  our  finances,  it  i| 
not  practicable  to  print  a  supplenieiit  to  the  cat^ogue  a 
1836,  it  may  be  advisable  to  take  the  first  steps  in  theprepi 
ration  of  it.     The   rapid  increase  in  the  library  trinn  ; 
to  year  makes  all  delay  in  jireparing  the  titles  of  the  1 
for    a    future    printed    catalogue,   an    increased   expem 
and  believing  that  the  time  has    come   for    action  in 
most   needed   department  of    library  economy,  it   is  ( 
gested  that  the  preparation  of  a  manuscript  list  of  all  t 
books  not  dupUcates,  be  at  once  begun.     The  titles  rnig 
be  written  upon  cards,  (a  method  now  commonly  adoptc 
in  hbrariea,)  which,  while  giving  the  necessary  material  f 
a  future  printed  catalogue,  would  also  be  available  for  i 
mediate  use  in  consultation. 

That  the  preparation  of  a  uianusci-ipt  catalogue  of  t 
briefest  kind  is  a  work  of  time,  us  well  as  one  requiring  c 
siderable  outlay,  there  can  be  no  riuestion;  hut  till  it  is  do 
our  library  does  not  answer  the  high  purpose  for  which,  i 
was  founded. 
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Our  late  assoi^iate,  Mr.  Gkobob  Litermobe,  who  gave  raiidc 
tlioiiglit  to  tliis  subject,  in  an  article  upon  public  lihrarieB, 
written  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  npeakg  in  Btrong  terms 
of  the  need  of  a  catalogue  to  render  a  public  library  of  tiie 
greatest  use,  and  quoting  froTn  Oarlyle  says,  "a^reat  libra- 
ry without  a  catalogue  is  a  chaos  and  not  a  coemoB." 

The  books  in  tjie  upper  hall  are  arranged  in  the  alcoves 
by  subjects,  as  far  as  practicable  with  the  limited  room  now 
provided,  and  the  necessity  of  using  the  lower  shelves  in 
many  eases  for  our  bound  volnmes  of  newspapers. 

The  Council  have,  from  time  to  time,  called  attention  in 
their  Reports,  to  the  need  of  increased  accommodations  for 
our  rapidly  accumulating  treasures ;  and  although  the  Build- 
ing Fund  will  not  be  likely  to  admit  of  it  at  present,  they 
would  suggest,  in  the  hope  tliat  some  means  may  be  de- 
vised to  augment  it,  that  action  now  bo  taken,  looking  to 
the  enlargement  of  the  present  building  at  no  distant  date. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  last  report  of  the  Libra- 
rian, he  spoke  of  the  great  need  of  more  room  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  our  files  of  newspapers,  now  rapidly  in- 
creasing and  becoming  ao  valuable.  With  this  in  mind,  and 
the  fact  that  room  ia  also  needed  tor  a  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  the  books,  it  is  suggested  that  a  special  committee 
be  appointed  to  procure  plans  and  estimates  for  the  pro- 
posed enlargement  as  contemplateii  by  the  donor  of  the 
fund.  Tliis  committee  might  report  such  plans  as  they 
deemed  advisable,  vrith  a  statement  of  the  probable  cost, 
at  our  next  meeting,  when  being  in  possessioa  of  facta 
which  would  enable  the  members  to  act  nuderatandingly, 
farther  steps  could  then  be  taken  if  deemed  best. 

As  a  result  of  the  esaminatiuQ  of  the  Library,  it  may  be 
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safely  stateii,  tlint  the  wliolf  uiimber  of  volumes,  is  ovi 
53,000.  Before  arriving  at  this  poiichision  »11  the  Im 
in  the  upper  hall,  nmoiiiitiiig  to  between  33,000  :ind  34,001 
Imund  volumes,  and  those  in  the  lower  hall  and  ante-room 
were  counted,  and  fair  estimates  made  of  the  nnbonm 
pamphlets  and  newBpa[M>rs.  In  estimating  the  nnmber  < 
volumes  of  unhoimd  pamphlets,  an  allowance  of  ten  to 
volume  was  made,  which  is  believed  to  be  a  fair  average,  a 
tliat  the  numl)er  of  volumes  tJius  arrived  at  is  not  ovei 
stated.  If  the  term  book,  however,  were  construed  ae  I 
English  law, — which  includes  "  every  volume,  part  or  i 
vision  of  a  volume,  pamphlet,  sheet  of  letter-press,  sheet  < 
music,  map,  chart,  or  plan  separately  published,"  a  < 
which  is  adopted  by  many  foreign  libraries,  certainly  so  f 
as  pamphlet*  are  concerned, — our  collection  could  be  state 
as  comprising  many  thousand  volumes  more. 

A  Library  of  lifty-three   thousand   volumep,    which    waal 
foimded  and   largely  increased  by  one  who   had   superiorJ 
facilities  for  collecting  all  kinds  of  printed  matter,  and  whm^ 
had,  in  addition,  the  taste  and  the  torethought  to  avail  1: 
Belt  of  his  opportunities,  is  worthy  of  some  attention  fi 
tlioee  who  are  now  reaping  its  benefits.     Isaiah  Thomaj 
the  founder,  in   the   practise   of  his   profession  9& 
Author   and   Publisher,   became    as    it    were    a   practu 
bibliophile,  and  a  collector  of  such  material   as   would 
most  desired  in  an  antiquarian  or  hi&torical  library, 
he   availed  himself  of  these  advantages   our   shelves 
ample  proof,  in  the   many    rare    typographical    spe^mei 
which  he  placed  in  the  library. 

In  speaking  of  a  large  hbrary  there  are   various   i 
points   from   which    views   maybe   taken   of  its   value  by  I 
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different  minds,  bo  that  in  calling  attention  to  manuscripts, 
books,  or  other  specimens  in  our  collection,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  those  about  which  mention  is  here  made,  may  seem  to 
many  the  least  interesting.  No  particular  plan  was  adopted 
in  the  selection  of  those  to  which  special  attention  should  be 
called,  but  only  as  the  title  or  antique  appearance  attracted 
attention  in  the  rapid  counting  of  the  volumes,  was  spec- 
ial note  made  of  them. 

In  making  brief  mention  of  some  of  the  early  printed 
works,  as  well  as  of  some  of  less  rarity,  it  is  with  the 
hope  that  a  renewed  interest  in  the  objects  of  the  society 
may  be  induced.  With  the  knowledge  that  several  hiembers 
have  in  their  own  libraries  volumes  of  greater  rarity  and 
value  than  are  upon  our  shelves,  it  is  with  some  hesitation 
that  allusion  is  made  to  our  less  interesting  specimens.  If 
current  reports  are  true  our  second  Vice  President*  has 
a  library  of  extraordinary  rarity,  to  which  he  is  constantly 
adding,  containing  books  that  can  be  found  nowhere  else; 
while  the  beautiful  catalogue  of  works  relating  to 
America,  in  the  collection  of  another  associate,!  indicates 
a  wealth  of  literary  matter  in  this  special  field,  not  equalled 
by  any  public  library  in  the  country. 

An  account  of  the  collections  of  some  other  members 
would  undoubtedly  show  that  Hartford  and  Cambridge 
may  vie  with  New  York  and  Providence  in  the  value  and 
interest  of  their  private  libraries. 


*  James  Lenox,  Esq.,  of  New  York. 

t  John  Carter  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Providence. 


MANUSCRIPTS. 

The  mannscripta  of  the  eociety  would  natorally  firsfl 
attract  atteiitiou,  nod  tnke  precedence  of  the  printed  matter,i 
because  each  specimen  being  unique  in  itself,  Las  a  pecu-1 
Uarity  of  value  not  poasessed  by  tlie  printed  volume. 

That  the  manuscript  matter  iu  our  arehivee  is  large  and 
valuable,  would  be  evident  to  a  superticial  observer,  and   a 
careful  examination   would  reveal  many  hidden   treasures. 
So  far  as  the  public,  and  even  our  own  members,  are  con- 
cerned, the  variety,  as  weU  as  the  quantity,  of  written  ma-  ] 
terial    in   our    library,  is  not   revealed,  except    by    incon- 
venient, personal  investigation.     It  woidd  seem  then,  that  1 
it  is  almost  iudi8]>ensable,  if  it  is  desired  tliat  they  should  be  j 
of   practical    nse,    as    helps    to    antiquarian    or    historical  | 
study,  that  some  means  should  be  devised  to  render  our 
manuscripts  more  accessible. 

With  the  view  of  making  this  department  more  useful,  it'.] 
is  recommended  that  a  written   catalogue  be  prepared,   in  1 
wliicli  shall  be  recorded  the  titles  of  all  complete   works, 
whether  the  same  have  ever  been  printed  or  not,  liata  of  the 
various  Orderly  Books  of  the  Revolution,  (of  which  there 
are  a  goodly  number),  diaries  of  eminent  men,   and  of  the 
numerous   easays   and  more    important   sermons;    also    of  * 
the  autograph  letters  which  may  prove  to  be  of  some  luBtori- 
cal  or  literary  interest,  and  such  other  manuscript  matters  j 
as  may  seem  expedient. 

This  could  be  done  without  very  great  expense,  and  ' 
would  not  only  prove  of  advantage  to  those  who  may  -1 
have  occasion  to  consult  them,  but  at  the  same  time  tend  to  ] 
the  increase  of  our  eolleetiona  iu  this  department. 
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If  onlj  a  brief  notice  is  here  taken  of  the  manuscripts,  it 
is  not  for  the  want  of  material,  hut  from  difficulty  iii 
detiiiJing  which  of  tho  many  curious  and  interesting  speci- 
mens aliould  be  selected  for  deecription. 

The  earheat  manuscript  volume  that  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  WTiter,  was  an  illuminated  missal  upon  vellum, 
supposed  from  the  form  of  the  .letters,  the  illuminations,  and 
general  appearance,  to  have  been  written  early  in  the  14th 
century,  perhaps  aa  early  as  1304,  the  date  which  some 
former  owner  has  given  it.  It  is  a  12mo  volume,  richly 
iEuminat«d  in  gold  and  colors,  which  seem  as  clear  and 
brilhant  as  though  just  laid  on.  It  is  one  of  the  various 
gifts  of  a  specially  choice  nature,  received  from  Geobgk 
BauuLEY,  Esq.,  of  Hartford,  and  came  from  the  collection 
of  an  amateur  in  Philadelphia. 

Another  richly  illuminated  volume  is  the  mannscript  of  a 
Persian  Tale  or  liomance.  Each  page  has  gilt  borders, 
and  there  are  several  highly  colored  illustrations  of  the 
snbject  matter  of  the  text.  The  covers,  which  are  of 
wood,  are  ornamented,  lx>th  inside  and  out,  with  repre- 
sentations of  men  and  women,  animals,  birds  and  reptilee, 
all  in  bright  colors. 

One  of  the  attractions  in  a  glass  case  in  the  upper  hall,  is 
a  folio  volume  of  ths  Koran,  in  manuscript,  with  illuminated 
borders. 

In  the  same  case  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  cbirogra- 
phy,  written  upon  the  inner  bark  of  a  tree,  prepared  hy 
being  made  smooth  and  then  rubbed  over  with  rice  water, 
after  which  it  is  cut  into  strips  about  ten  feet  long  and  tliree 
and  a  half  inches  wide  aud  then  folded  into  a  square  form. 
It  is  written  upon  with  a  pointed  stick,  using  ink  made  from 
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Uie  soot  of  some  kind  of  gum  mixed  witL  the  juift  of 
flngar-cano.  This  s])eeimen  is  supposed  to  have  been  pre- 
pared and  written  npon  by  lettered  cannibaU  of  one  of  the 
iintiuns  of  the  iel&nd  of  Sumatra,  called  the  Battas. 

The  Council  have  Ijelbre  called  attention  to  the  very 
valnable  collection  of  mamiecripts  from  the  famous  Matlier 
family,  among  which  are  many  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest. 

Of  those  in  the  handwriting  of  Riehard  Matlier,  who 
came  to  America  in  1635,  may  be  mentioned,  the  original 
draft  of  the  Cambridge  Platform,  also  tlmt  which  was  fiui 
adopted,  and  printed  in  1648. 


'•Answers,  of  the  Elders  to  the  doubts  and  objectioiw 
againet  some  of  the  passages  in  the  Platform  of  Discipline 
agreed  upon  by  the  Synod,  October  26t.h,  1635." 

"Answers  to  argnments  for  the  Government  of  the 
Cliurch  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  People."     1644. 

"  Observations  and  Arguments  respeeting  the  Govern- 
ment of  Christian  Churches."     About  1650. 

"Answers  to  twenty -one  questions  from  the  General 
Court  at  Hartford  to  the  General  Court  at  Boston,  1657," 

In  the  handwriting  of  Increase  Mather,  President  of 
Harvard  University  in  1685,  we  have  numerous  specimens, 
one  of  wliich  is  an  Autobiography  written  for  his  children ; 
there  are  also  many  sermons,  essays,   letters   and  diaries. 

Sixteen  interleaved  Almanacs  of  various  dates  from  1660 
to  1721,  with  manuscript  notes  by  Mr,  Mather.  The 
almanacs  are  mostly  American,  amohg  them  Tully'e  for 
1688,  printed  at  Boston  by  S.  Green,  and  for  1693,  printed 
by  B.  Harris,  Clough's  of  1706,  also  Rider's  British  Merlin, 
London,  1660. 
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The  largest  part  of  these  interestiug  manuscript  treasures 
is  from  the  hand  of  Cotton  Mather,  minister  of  the  North 
Church,  in  Boston,  from  1684  to  1728,  and  the  most  noted 
of  this  remarkable  familj. 

One  of  peculiar  iuterest,  owing  to  the  subject  diecossed, 
is  that  entitled     "A  Brand  Pluck'd  out  of  the  Burning." 

This  is  an  account  of  one  Mercy  Short,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  it  waa  never  printed,  although  another,  written  about 
the  same  time  and  called  "  Another  Brand  Phick't  out  of 
the  Burning,  or,  More  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World," 
has  been.  In  the  last  named  tract,  in  speaking  of  Margaret 
Rule,  Mather  says:  "This  young  woman  bad  never 
seen  the  affliction  of  Mercy  Short,  whereof  a  narrative  has 
been  already  given,  etc,"  And  in  another  place  atYer  al- 
luding to  the  much  talked  of  "  White  Spirit  from  whence 
they  received  marvellous  assistance  in  their  miseries,"  aays 
"  what  lately  befel  Mercy  Short  from  the  communications  of 
such  a  Spirit,  hatli  been  the  just  wonder  of  us  all,  but  by 
sueli  a  Spirit  was  Margaret  Rule  now  also  visited,"  A  note 
by  Mr,  Samuel  G.  Drake,  in  the  edition  of  "  The  Witchcraft 
Delusion  in  New  England,"  published  by  W.  Elliot  Wood- 
ward, says  in  reference  to  Mercy  Sliort :  "Nothing  is 
learned  of  this  person  beyond  what  is  found  in  this  work." 
This  manuscript  should  be  printed,  as  it  would  undoubtedly 
throw  some  light  upon  a  subject  which  has  witliin  the  last 
few  years  provoked  much  discussion.  It  has  already  been 
copied  &om  the  original  manuscript,  with  the  idea  that  at 
some  time  it  might  he  published. 

Another  work  of  interest  mentioned  by  Samuel  Mather 
in  liifl  Life  of  Cottou  Mather,  is  a  work  of  some  size,  called 
"  Triparadisus."     It  gives  the  author's  views  upon  theological 
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qneBtinns  which  were  attriicting  public  nltentiun 
it  was  writton.  It  ie  thiis  peforred  to  iu  that  work,  "  Tliere 
is  likewise  Lis  Tripuratlisue,  which  was  sent  to  Mr.  Wyat, 
bookseller  in  London,  in  order  to  he  pulilislicd  ;  since  which 
I  am  informed  the  bookseller  iB  dead,  and  1  know  not  what 
baa  become  of  tbi;  nuiuuacript.  It  is  a  pity  it  should 
lost.  It  showed  a  great  acquaint  an  ce  witli  divine 
hnman  learning." 

The  manuscript  was  afterwards  returned  to  the  family, 
for  our  society  received  it  from  one  of  tlie  descendants  of 
the  author. 

Another  volume,  also  spoken  of  by  his  son,  is  that  entitled 
"The  Angel  of  Bethesda,  an  Essay  upon  the  Common 
Maladies  of  Mankind."  It  is  a  thick  quarto  voluma,  tri 
ing  of  various  diseasea  and  their  remedies.  "  A  book 
which  under  every  disease  there  are  proper  religious,  Chris- 
tian sentimeutfi  for  those  who  are  sick;  and  tlien  the  moet 
airnple  and  east/  medicines  collected  from  his  own  knowl- 
edge and  use,  and  from  among  the  most  noted  receipts 
experiments  in  learned  writers." 

Others  are  : 


vliat 


"  The  Observations    and     Reflections  of    the    Rev,  ] 
Cotton  Mather,  respecting  "Witchcraft,"  1692. 

"  A  Declaration  of  the  Oppressed  Brethren  iu  thi 
part  of  Boston."  , 

"  Letters  to  the  Brethren  of  the  Churcli  at  Xew  Baven^ 
aOth,  4m."     1715. 

"Letter    proposing    an    address    to    the    new     King,  '* 
(GUso.  I.) 

"  Letter  respecting  the  appointment  of  a  chaplain  at  thft_ 
Castle."     Nov.  7,  1716. 
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A  memorandum  in  the  handwriting  of  Cotton  Mather  has 
relation  to  his  suit  with  Mrs.  G.  (probahly  Mrs.  George, 
his  third  wife).  Tliere  are  also  diaries  for  various  years 
from  1692  to  1717,  notes  of  sermons,  books  of  quotations, 
many  letters  written  by  him  to  Sir  Wm.  Ashurst,  Dr.  James 
Jurin,  and  others,  besides  letters  received  by  Dr.  Mather 
from  prominent  men  of  his  day. 

In  the  handwriting  of  Samuel  Mather  is  a  work  entitled, 

"  The  Song,  the  very  Song  of  Solomon  Himself,  the  Time 
of  Peace,  or  an  Honest  attempt  to  translate  and  explain  the 
same  with  desirable  Truth  and  Fidelity." 

Also, 

"  Scriptural  Pliilosophy.  An  attempt  to  show  that  the 
Riglit  Principles  of  Natural  Pliilosophy  are  contained  in 
the  Sacred  Scriptures.  By  one  of  the  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  in  the  Massachusetts   Commonwealth." 

Besides  those  mentioned  there  are  many  letters,  sermons, 
essays,  and  other  manuscripts,  in  the  handwriting  of  some 
member  of  the  Mather  family ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  make 
special  mention  of  them  here.  Enough  has  been  said  to  de- 
note that  the  collection  is  large  and  valuable. 

In  the  report  of  the  Librarian  for  April,  1866,  mention 
is  made  of  a  collection  of  books  and  manuscripts  received 
from  the  estate  of  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Fowle,  of  Mediield.  Most  of 
the  latter  were  from  the  papers  of  He  v.  Dr.  Bentley,  who 
was  a  Councillor  of  the  Society  from  1812  to  1820. 

These  manuscripts,  which  are  of  much  interest  and  value, 
include  thirteen  diaries,  nineteen  bound  volumes  of  notes 
and  memoranda  upon  various  subjects,  made  by  Dr.  Bentley 
in  the  course  of  his  studies,  as  well  as  a  large  collection  of 
letters   addressed   to   him   by  prominent  men,   clergymen. 
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noted    Free   Mtisuns,   and    others.     Among   them    mny 
mentioned   letters   I'roui   John   Adams,    Thomas  Jeffen 
James   HadiBon,    laaiali  Thomas,  James  Bowdoin,  Jei 
Belknap,  and  Bishop  Clievenis. 

With  these  papent  was  also  the  maniisdript  of  an  address 
delivered  Let'oro  tlie  Antiquarian  Society  by  Dr.  Bentle^ 
which  has  never  been  printed. 

Among  the  early  American  broadeides  reeeived  from  ] 
Fowle,  were  two  of  spedul  interest  in  eonnectiou  with   I 
paper   of  onr    President  upon  the  Star  Sfiangled   Bam 
and  other  National  Songs.     These  were  copies  of  the  t 
of  "Adams  and  Liberty."     One  of  tiiem  with  music,  audi 
words  by  Thomas  Paiue,  A.M.,  was  probably   printed  i 
after  the  lines  were  written." 

Among  the  many  interleaved  Almanacs,  with  manuscri 
notes,  is  a  copy  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Ahaanac,"  former^ 
belonging  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Johu  Witherspoon,  a  member  i 
the   Provineial   Congress   of  New  Jersey,  and  also,  of  th| 
Congress  at  Philadelj)hia,  by  whidi  last  named  position  i 
became  a  signer  of  the  Deolaratiou  of  Indei>ondcnce. 
date  of  the  almanac  is  1768,  the  year  in  which  Dr.  Withea 
spoon  came  to  America;  and  part  of  tlie  notes  made  in  ■ 
early  part  of  the  year  were  written  in  Scotland  and  Irelandfl 
consisting   principally  of  commissions  and  messages  to  1 
attended  to  in  America,  for  friends  in  Scotland,  and  mem 
randa  ()f  expenses  up  tothe  time  of  his  sailing.     The  pag< 
of  tlie   almanac  for  the  montlis  of  July  and   August   ; 
missing,   covering  about  tJie  time  he  was  on  the  way   : 
America,     The  diary  is   commenced  again  soon  aAer  1 
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arrival,  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  where  he  was  inaugurated 
President  of  the  College,  August  17, 1768. 

We  have  a  MS.  copy  of  the  original  Connecticut  Laws  of 
1650,  presented  by  the  Legislature  in  1817.  The  edition  of 
1673  had  become  so  rare  that  Mr.  George  Brinley,  of  Hart- 
ford, reprinted  it  in  1865. 

The  first  "Body  of  Laws"  of  Connecticut  was  completed 
in  May,  1650,  but  was  not  then  printed. 

The  colony  of  New  Haven  printed  their  laws  in  1656. 

We  have  the  original  edition  of  the  New  Haven  Laws 
printed  in  1656,  and  from  our  copy  Mr.  Hoadly,  the  State 
Librarian  of  Connecticut,  printed  an  edition  in  1858. 

Li  1665,  the  two  Colonies  were  united,  and  the  laws  of 
Connecticut  were  adopted  for  the  new  Union ;  and  they 
were  printed  for  the  first  time  in  1673. 

Our  first  President,  besides  several  bound  volumes  of 
letters  addressed  to  him  by  others,  and  copies  of  many  of 
his  owu,  had  also  prepared  a  catalogue  of  his  library,  with 
the  deed  of  gift  to  the  Society,  these  with  a  MS.  copy  of 
the  "Records  of  the  the  Town  of  Boston  from  1634  to 
1658,  "  were  among  his  donations. 

William  Lincoln  and  Christopher  C.  Baldwin,  both 
former  Librarians  of  the  Society,  have  left  numerous  manu- 
script evidences  of  their  care  and  industry  in  preserving 
material  for  its  collections. 

Among  others,  prepared  by  Mr#  Baldwio,  are  two  vol- 
umes, containing  complete  indexes  to  Hutchinson's  History 
of  Massachusetts,  and  to  Mather's  Magnali^. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  as  the  historian  of  Worcester,  and  the 
editor  of  the  Journals  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massa- 
chusetts, prepared  by  order  of  the  Legislature,  collected  a 
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large  amoiint,  of  mauuscriiit  matter  of  au  higtarJi^l  nal 
wLicIi  ho  placet!  in  the  library. 

It  inuhuled  statistical  note»,  letters  giving  information 
upon  the  history  and  statisticB  of  variuwB  towns  in  Worceatcr 
Conntj,  many  relating  to  the  war  of  the  fievolution, 
and  an  interleaved  copy  of  liis  "  History  of  WorcesI 
with  manuscript  notes  ami  corrections.  We  also  have 
original  manuscript  of  tlic  History  as  printed  in  1836. 

There  are  many  other  manuscripts  of  interoBt,  such  as 
the  Diary  of  John  Hull,  Mint  Master,  an  Accouiit  of  a 
Voyage  to  Spitzbergen  in  1613,  (these  have  been  printed  by 
the  society,)  the  "  Schuyler  Papers,"  and  from  tlie  Mather 
library  eleven  volumes  of  lectures  on  the  Revelation  of  St. 
John,  by  Dr.  Wilkinson,  of  Oxford  University,  purchased  in 
London  in  1691,  by  Increase  Mather.  Our  collection  of 
autograph  letters  comprises  many  hundreds,  some  of  which 
have  been  carefully  arranged  and  mounted,  others  are  in 
packages  not  convenient  for  examination.  Theea  letters 
represent  different  periods  in  the  history  of  the  country 
from  the  early  Colonial  time  to  the  present,  ami  tnan^ 
of  them  are  of  historical  interest. 


The  earliest  printed  book  in  the  library  (probably,)  ^ 
Latin  translation  of  Herodotns  in  Eoman  letter,  printed  at 
Eome  in  li75.  This  work,  which  came  from  the  press  only 
about  thirty  years  after  the  first  use  of  metal  type  with 
engraved  faces,  by  Gutenberg,  and  iiiteen  or  sixteen  years 
after  the  invention  of  cast  metal  type  by  Schoeffer,  is  in 
perl'ect  condition,  altliough  nearly  four  hundred  years  old. 
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The  paper  is  smooth  and  hard,  the  ink  very  black  and 
glossy,  the  letters  stand  out  clear,  and  well  defined,  so  that 
it  compares  very  favorably  with  the  best  specimens  of  the 
typograpliical  art  in  its  present  advanced  state.  Arnold 
Pannartz,  a  German,  was  the  printer,  and  the  work  was 
executed  at  the  house  of  Peter  de  Maximis,  a  Koman 
Knight  of  great  wealth,  who  in  1466  or  1467  invited  the 
printer  to  set  up  his  press  at  Rome.  Previous  to  this, 
under  the  patropage  of  John  Andreas,  Bishop  of  Aleria 
in  Corsica,  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Vatican  library  and 
a  man  of  great  learning,  Pannartz  had  been  in  partnership 
with  Conrad  Sweynheim,  and  at  the  Convent  of  Subiaco, 
about  thirty  miles  from  Rome,  established  the  iirst  press 
in  Italy.  The  Bishop  furnished  the  manuscript,  prepared 
the  editions  for  the  press,  and  the  dedicatory  epistles,  and 
in  many  ways  showed  his  interest  in  the  great  undertak- 
ing.* Pannartz  alter  separating  from  his  partner  in  1473, 
printed  several  translations  from  the  Greek  into  the  Latin, 
among  which  was  this  edition  of  Herodotus,  which  must 
have  been  one  of  his  last  works,  as  he  died  of  the  plague  in 
1476. 

The  Colophon  is : 

Impressus  Romae,  In  domo  nobilis  uiri  Petri  de 
Maximis.  Anno  Salutis.  M.CCCC.LXXV. 
Die.  XX.  mesis  Aprilis.  Seden.  Syxto.  IIII. 
Pon.  Max.  Anno  eius  Quarto.  Deo  LAVS. 

Among  the  celebrated  printers  of  the  15th  century  was 


*  These  printers  introduced  what  is  now  termed  the  Roman  type  in  14G7,  and 
were  the  first  printers  who  used  spaces  between  the  words.  In  1471  they  pub- 
lished a  Latin  Bible  in  two  vols,  folio,  with  an  epistle  of  the  Bishop  of  Aleria 
to  Pope  Paul  IX. 


Antony  Koburger(C'olnirger)  wliomtroducei:!  the  art  of  p 


Into  Nureraburg  in  Uie  year  14T2.    He  was   noted    for 


the  ( 


1  work,  nnd  for  that  reason 


•gance  and  accuracy  c 
wafi  called  "  the  prince  of  jirintera."  Ho  rliii  an  extcnsire 
busineas,  employing  many  hands,  and  puMighing  numer- 
ouB  important  works;  among  which  were  thirteeu  different 
editions  of  the  Bible,  including  his  splendid  German  Bible 
printed  in  1483. 

Ten  years  after,  he  printed  the  famotts  Chronicle,  com- 
piled by  Hartman  Scliedel,  a  physician  of  Ifiirein.l>urg, 
generally  known  as  tlie  "Nuremburg  Clironicle,"  a  copy 
of  which,  unfortunately  wanting  the  title  page,  index,  and 
some  other  pages,  is  in  the  library  of  the  society. 

This  singular  work  is  a  folio  in  ^tarfe  ^tUtt,  well  printed 
on  heavy  paper,  and  illustrated  with  about  2000  wood 
engravings. 

It  professes  to  illustrate  history  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  down  to  tlie  reign  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and 
contains  curious  views  of  cities  and  towns,  portraits,  and 
illustrations  of  Scripture  history.  The  wood  cuts  are  said  to 
have  been  executed  by  Michael  Wohlgemuth  and  William 
PleydenwTirff.  The  first  named  was  a  tutor  of  Albert 
Dnrer  and  has  been  called  tlie  inventor  of  etching."  The 
first  illustration  in  the  volume  belonging  to  the  society,  is  a 
representation  of  the  garden  of  Eden ;  one  part  of  which 
shows  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  garden  eating  of  tlie  forbidden 


■In  JsckHOn  nad  Chato'a  "  Hiotor;  of  Wood  Engraving,"  doubt  li  expresied  u 
to  Wohlgemuth's  being  the  Inventor  of  cross  batching  or  etching  in  wood  en- 
graving. It  having  been  inlroducd  In  the  Latin  edition  of  Breydenbn^h's  Trav- 
els, printed  at  Mcntz,  in  I4Sti,  There  U  also  a  doubt  whether  Wolilgcmatb 
was  the  tutor  of  Albert  Durer,  aa  ha>i  boon  claimed  for  bim,  or  that  he  was 
a  wood  "engraver."  Tliore  are  manr  evidences  in  Qermany  of  hU  tiaving 
been  a  tolerably  good  painter,  but  Qone  that  he  over  engruTed  on  wood. 
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fruit;  the  otlier  part  is  the  expulsion,  showing  Adam 
and  Eve  outside  the  garden,  and  the  Lord  just  at  the 
entrance  driving  them  with  an  uplifted  sword  in  his  hand. 
In  the  Public  Library  of  Boston,  is  a  nearly  perfect  copy 
of  this  work,  formerly  the  property  of  Kev.  Theodore  Par- 
ker; in  which  are  many  illustrations  not  found  in  the 
society's  copy.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  several 
wliich  illustrate  the  creation,  showing,  first  the  world  while . 
darkness  prevailed,  then  the  firmament  with  the  sun,  moon 
and  i^tars,  tlie  eartli  represented  in  the  centre,  afterwards  the 
creation  of  vegetal)le  and  animal  life.  In  the  representa- 
tion of  the  birth  of  Adam  and  Eve,  the  latter  is  seen 
coming  out  of  the  side  of  Adam  while  he  lies  asleep. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  cuts  are  those  representing  the 
monstrosities  of  ancient  fable ;  among  them  is  one  where 
a  man  is  shown,  with  a  hanging  underlip,  resembling 
somewhat  the  effect  produced  by  a  tribe  of  savages  in  Bra- 
zil, called  the  Botocudos,  by  means  of  a  small  hole  made  in 
the  lip  during  infancy,  in  which  is  placed  an  oval  piece  of 
wood  which  is  changed  from  time  to  time  for  a  larger  one, 
till  it  is  sometimes  two  inches  long.* 

In  Humphrey's  very  elaborate  and  beautiful  work  entitled 
"  A  History  of  tlie  Art  of  Printing,"  Is  an  article  upon  the 
"Nuremburg  Chronicle,"  with  a  fac-simile  illustration  of  this 
cut,  and  it  says  of  it, 

"The  question  naturally  arises,  how  could  the  Nurem- 
burg  artist  obtain  a  model,  or  drawing,  to  work  from  at  a 
time  when  Columbus  had  not  vet  seen  the  main  land  of  the 
American  Continent?  and   this  question   is   answered   by   a 


*  Two  specimens  of  these  oval  pieces  of  wood  are  in  the  society's  cabinet. 
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cnrioQB  and  verv  interpHtiiig  Mutcineat  in  this  *  Clironicle,' 
which  IB  not  vi-ry  gciu-rally  known,  tind  whidi  in  lo  the  effect 
that  Martin  Ik-liaiin  of  Niircinburg,  gctaally  visited  the 
Brazilian  coaot  of  the  mainlAnii  nl'  America  before  its  dii>- 
oovery  by  Coliimhuri.  It  is  fiirther  stated  that  Bchnim 
•ailed  from  t\w  cunst  of  Portugal  on  the  3d  of  August, 

1492,  and  icac:lit>d  the  coast  of  tlie  mainland  of  America 
in  the  Bain«  year,  retnrning  to  "     ^te  in  Martrh,  1493." 

KotwithBlatidiiig  tbe  eouiewliat  clreumBtautial  account 
from  the  "Chnjnicln"  and  elsewhi  re  to  the  same  effwct  in 
biographical  notices  of  Behaim,  the  statement  i£  not  suWlan- 
tiated  by  other  evidence.  Altliough  he  was  a  geftgrajdier  of 
Bonie  note,  Imd  niadir  explorations  in  Africa,  and  also  con* 
•tmcted  a  terrestrial  globe,  tliis  jparcntly  contemporary 
evidence   that   ho   viBited    the   American   Continent  iK'fore 

1493,  canool  l.c-  in'ci'jitfii  as  trustwortby. 

There  is  HrinMiiT  volume  of  much  greater  rarity,  and  one 
which  t)ie  writer  has  made  the  object  of  considerable  search 
in  typographical  and  bibliographical  works,  as  well  as  other 
authorities,  in  tbe  hope  that  it  might  be  identified,  and  the 
date  and  plai:e  ot'piililication  lixed,  but  without  success. 

It  is  a  work  upoTi  Natural  History,  quite  fully  described 
in  the  first  edition  of  Thomas's  "History  of  Printing," 
wliero  he  gives  it  as  his  ojiinion  that  it  was  printed  as  early 
as  1470.  It  is  a  folio,  in  ^tlBtk  ^ettrr,  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, illustrated  by  acvoi-al  hundred  colored  wood  cuts, 
representing  ithints,  birds,  fishes,  animals,  etc.  Several 
pages  at  the  beginning  and  the  eud  of  the  book  are  miss- 
ing; thus  depriving  us  of  any  means  of  determining  the 
date  aud  place  of  publication. 


^e^nittialibMs. 


©eC9pidibM0« 
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Fac-siniiles  of  some  of  the  cuts  are  gpven,  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  lead  to  the  idcntiiicatioii  of  the  vohime. 

Althougli  this  book  is  probably  not  of  so  early  a  date 
as  supposed  by  Dr.  Thomas,  it  was  undoubtedly  printed 
only  eight  or  ten  years  later.  The  engravings  are  coarse, 
with  but  little  attempt  at  shading,  and  no  cross-hatching, 
which  was  introduced  in  1486;  which  may  imply  that  the 
printing  was  previous  to  that  date.  In  one  part  of  the  vol- 
ume, imder  the  heading  ^'^e^apidibttiGK/^  figures  are  intro- 
duced ;  and  as  wood  cuts  with  figures  were  not  introduced 
into  a  book  printed  with  movable  types  till  1461,*  there  would 
seem  to  be  some  ground  for  the  inference  that  the  work  in 
question  was  printed  between  the  above  mentioned  dates. 
It  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  "Hortus  Sanitatis," 
printed  at  Mentz,  in  1491,  by  Jacobus  Meydenbach,  that 
treats  upon  similar  subjects;  but  the  descriptions  of  that 
work,  which  the  writer  has  been  able  to  consult,  do  not 
apply  to  our  volume.t 

Among  the  interesting  specimens  of  typography  pre- 
served by  the  founder  of  this  society,  are  thirteen  leaves, 
apparently  from  two  or  three  different  volumes,  printed  on 
parchment,  in  ^latfc  ^ettev,  supposed  by  Dr.  Thomas  to 
date  as  far  back  as  1480.  A  memorandum  upon  one  of 
them  in  his  handwriting,  says,  "  These  leaves  were  pasted 
together  to  make  pasteboard,  which  was  used  for  the  cover 
of  a  book  printed  in  Bfa]pl,  in  1847.  The  leaves  were 
separated  by  me  in  1814.  Thus  we  see  how  pasteboard 
originated." 

«  Pfister*8  Book  of  Fables  was  printed  at  Bamberg  in  1461. 

t  There  was  an  edition  of  the  **  Hortus  Sanitatis  "  printed  at  Montz.  in  1484, 
by  Peter  Sebeffer,  under  the  title  of  "  Herbarus/'  but  we  have  been  unable  to 
find  any  description  of  it  to  compare  with  the  volume  in  the  80ciety*8  library. 
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Tr:_-;.   TTat'  ii:T*-..rD'"^'-  n.   14*^*  :  TTuit:!.  msr   nm*r   znar  ritt 

e--rLL  T-    :♦•  i-:»iLr    rrr-Jiiii'.   I'T  xiir   nneroif*?-  tii«*  Ur:  'w.-rri:  it 

ir-fii-i^  in -11.  ^miiaT  5ii!»H*'n- .  :*jr  rtn  at*ii^!miiioiir  a:  tiuc 
tv»ri:.  TTiM-.-i    tii*   fTTTf-er   lla^   J«eei    a.bit    v    fvmsnli.  (k-  iin: 

«--— -  :■-  T:r  T-'iHia-er  •■*  lUr  t-»^-H^. .  art  tnirt^-ei.  ittfiT-«fe. 
a:'',jar*'!n  '  rr-tn  Tw>  .t-  xhtv  diSeren*  vuimne^  TTmif^-  ol 
iTu"^--:: ::*•:':::  r  SlBfc  IrttTt.  -qsra «♦«**-»_  rr*  In.  Tijtiniar  to 
^ii>    a'    iii*    :«i'^:  ii^  !i4**»  .     A   jneni^mauiJiT}    jn^oi.   out    of 

*^;.'ti'\i;*-       -^  ni-^    n.    !IS*^4.     Tiinf   w*    *ef-  iiiw    irtisT-eiHi 


ly    *.-.-•  >^A^r5tr:    una?!'  ij»*  mi*  c  *  Iicriisrur  *  uc'  "»•  lu^-    bra   niiMiM-  u 


Among  the  coUections  of  vovagps  anti  travels,  may  he 
particniarized, 

DeBiy;  eleven  parta,  issaed  from  1690  to  1622,  in  fine 
condition. 

Furchas )  wanting  Part  rV'  of  the  "  Pilgrims.'' 

Hacklujt;  black  letter  folio,  1589,  with  the  account  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake's  voyage  inserteil ;  also  the  edition  piihliahed 
in  five  volnmea,  1809-1812. 

Grjnseue ;  "Novns  Orbia  rcgioinun  mt  insulannn  vete- 
riboB  incognitarum  una  cnm  tabula  coRmn^upbica,"  1  vol. 
folio,  with  map   of  the  edition  of  1537,  Ensil,  1555. 

RamuBio;  "Delle  Nsvigationi  et  Viaggi,"  3  vols,  folio, 
Venice,  1563-83,  1606. 

DeLaet;  "Novus  Orbis  sen  DescriptioniB  Indite  Occi- 
deotalia,"  folio,  with  plates  and  maps,  Lagd.  Bat.  Elzevir. 
163S. 

Barlsens  C;  Remm  Per  Octenninm  in  Brasilia,  &c.,  lai^ 
folio,    Amsterdam,  John  Blaen,  1647. 

Blch  oilli  thli  work  "fort  rar»,"  mott  of  the  ooplei  hirltig  been 
eoniamcd  by  a  Are,  which  dectroysd  Uh  warehooMi  of  Blaea, 
tfae  pubHiber.    It  li  »  nugnlSoeiit  work,  proftuelj  Uliutnted  with 


Harris  ;  two  vols,  folio,  London,  1705  ;  another  edition, 
1766.   . 

OleariiiB ;  "Voyages  trfes  curieiix  &  trfea  renommfez  faita 
en  MoBcovie,  Tartarie,  et  Perse."  2  vols,  in  one,  illustrated, 
foUo.     1719. 

A  tine  set  of  Chnruhill's  Collections,  six  folio  volumes, 
edition  of  1733,  with  the  Oxford  collection,  2  vols.,  1745. 

Drake  ;  "  Universal  collection  of  authentic  and  entertain- 
ing Voyages  and  Travels,"  London,  1768. 


Voyages  from  Cliina  to  tlic  Northwest  coast  of 
London,  1790. 
Complete  collection,"  Illustrated,  folio.   London, 


Me  ares 
America." 

Moore ; 
1790.' 

Maximilian,   Prince;    "Reise   Kach   Brasilien,"   2    vols., 
Frankfort,  1820. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Council,  prepared  by  Mr.  Haven,  in 
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October,  1867,  mention  is  made  of  a  volume  in  the  library, 
from  the  Mather  collection,  which,  from  the  subject  on 
which  it  treats,  and  the  general  interest  at  this  time  mani- 
fested in  works  of  a  kindred  nature,  is  worthy  of  being 
again  mentioned.     The  title  is  as  follows: 

A   I    Tlieological   |    Systeme   |   Upon    that   |   Presvpposi- 
tion  I  that   Men  were  before  |  ADAM  |  The   iirst  Part:  | 
I  London  |  Printed  in  the  year  1655. 

A  second  part  was  published  in  1656  with  the  title : 

I  Men  before  Adam.  |  OR  |  A  Discourse  upon  the 
twelvth,  I  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  verses  I  of  the  Fifth 
Cliapter  of  tlie  Epistle  |  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to  the  | 
I  ROMANS  I  By  whic^i  are  prov'd,  |  That  the  first  Men 
were  crea  |  ted  before  Adam,  |  London,  |  Printed  in  the 
year,   1656. 

The  fii'st  part  of  this  work  was  originally  printed  in 
Latin  at  Paris,  in  1655  ;  the  second  the  following  year 
in  lEolland,  and  appears  to  hav^e  been  re-printed  in 
English  the  same  years.  The  author,  whose  name  does  not 
appear  in  the  book,  was  Isaac  la  Peyrere,  a  French  Protest- 
ant, who  was  born  in  Bordeaux  in  1594  and  died  iti  1676. 
He  undertakes  to  prove  from  the  Bible  account,  that  Adam 
was  not  the  first  man,  but  only  the  progenitor  of  the  Jews ; 
that  another  race  had  existed  upon  the  Earth  long  before 
the  birth  of  Adam. 

Li  the  proeme  to  the  first  part,  the  writer  says : 

**It  is  a  natural  fufpition  that  the  beginning  of  the  world  is  not 
to  be  recciv'd  according  to  that  common  beginning  which  is 
pitched  in  Adam^  inherent  in  all  men,  who  have  but  an  ordi- 
nary knowledge  in  things :  For  that  beginning  feems  enquirable, 
at  a  far  greater  diftance,  and  from  ages  past  very  long  before ; 
both  by  the  most  ancient  accounts  of  the  Chaldccns^  as  alfo  by 
the  most  ancient  Records  of  the  Egyptians^^  .^thiopians^  and 
Scythians^  and  by  parts  of  the  frame  of  the  world  newly  dif- 


covered,  as  also  from  thofe  unknown  Countries,  to  ivhtch  the 
JIollanders\ia\e  failed  of  late,  the  men  of  which,  it  is  probabti 
did  not  dcfcend  from  Adam. 

/docnot  doublbuta  great  many  perl'ons  who  shall  fee  the  til!< 
and  the  intention  of  this  book,  not  reading  the  work  itfclf,  with 
tongue  and  hand  will  ftreight  fall  upon  this  work  as  a  new  thing, 
and  streight  draw  their  pens,  to  fall  upon  that  which  they  hare 
not  underftood.  To  all  whom  I  now  anfwer ;  That  whatfoe'i 
they  write,  I  shall  not  anfwer  them  ;  "  •  "  •  But  this  efpeciallr. 
and  moft  exactly  /promife  ;  If  any  man  in  a  known  cafe  shall 
shew  me  my  error ;  that  is  to  fay,  that  /  contradict  the  Hiftorjr 
of  Genesis  in  the  leaft.  or  any  other  place  of  the  holy  and  Ortho- 
dox fcripture,  which  are  contained  in  both  the  Teftaments,  or 
flep  aside  from  them  a  nails  breadth,  or  from  any  head  of  Chrif- 
tian  faith  :  Firft,  /  shall  thank  him  for  his  teaching  of  me  ;  then 
sball  /not  be  ashamed  to  fet  down  my  name ;  nay  /shall  think 
it  my  greateft  credit  to  Rll  it  with  capital  letters  in  confefsJng  my 
fault,  which  /  deteft,  if  any  fuch  /  have  committed  ;  "  "  '  " 
My  name  /  doe  not  aov/  mention,  for  niodelties  fake  ;  not  as 
fcious  of  any  evil  action.  For  /  fear  lefi  /  should  abufe  fo 
noble  a  fubject  by  tfie  slenderneff  of  my  trealife ;  and  left  all 
which  /  shall  ftudy  or  frame  upon  such  high  matter  should 
be  lar  inferiour.  •  •  ■  •  Therefore  I  intreat  my  Reader  he 
will  be  pleased  to  take  tliis  beginning  howsoever  in  good  part." 

A  better  undei-staoding  of  the  scope  atid  argument  of  this 
work  upon  the  existence  of  pre-hiatoric  man,  written  over 
two  hundred  yeara  ago,  can  be  shown  in  a  brief  manner  by 
quoting  the  heads  of  some  of  the  chapters. 

Thus  chapter  I,  of  the  second  book,  treats 

"Of  the  election  of  the  Jews.  The  election  of  the  Jews 
began  from  Adam,  the  fret  father  of  the  Jews,^''  etc. 

Chapter  X, 

"  The  Jews  forrrCd  b>/  God  in  Adam.  The  OentUes  cre- 
ated by  Ood.  "  •  •  •   God  called  the  faahioner  of  t?ie  Jew*. 

Adam  Jirat  father  of  the  JewaC  etc. 

Chapter  XI. 

"TAe  Gentiles  called  strangers,  the  Jews  a  kind  of  fnen 
distinct  in  species  from  the  Gentiles.     The  Gentiles  eartA 

bomP  etc. 
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Chapter  I,  third  book. 

"  The  original  of  the  Gentiles  is  proved  to  be  different 
from  the  original  of  the  Jews^  out  of  Gen.  The  Gentiles 
were  created  in  that  creation  which  is  mentioned^  in  Chap- 
ter 1.  All  creatures^  and  all  men,  male  and  female,  were 
created  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  creation,  as  plants,  trees, 
and  flying  fowls,  upon  their  days  through  all  the  world,^'* 
etc. 

Chapter  II. 

"Adam  was  created  apart  from,  other  men  in  that  crea- 
tion which  is  mentioned.  Gen.  2.  Adam  was  the  first  and 
father  of  the  Jews,  not  of  all  7nen.  The  framing  of  Adam 
was  altogether  different  from  the  creation  of  the  first  men. 
Eve  could  not  be  created  the  same  day  as  Adam  was  madeP 
etc. 

Chapter  V. 

"  The  Gentiles  proved  different  from  the  J  exes  out  of  the 
monuments  of  the  Gentiles,  and  from  the  stock  of  Adam. 
Of  the  bundles  of  years  which  the  Chaldaeans  had  Tnade 
up.  Of  the  cave  of  age  deciphered  by  Claudian.  Of  the 
age  of  agesP 

Chapter  VI. 

^^Men  knew  not  their  first  history  c&  originals,  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 
Of  the  stupendous  number  of  years  which  the  Chaldieans 
are  said  to  have  set  down  in  the  computation  of  their 
Astronomical  Tables^^  etc. 

Chapter  VIU. 

"  The  most  ancient  creation  of  the  world  is  proved,  from, 
the  progress  of  Astronom,y,  Theology,  and  Magick  of  the 
Gentiles,  In  this  Chapter  the  fabrick  of  the  sphere  is 
handled,^^ 

Chapter  II,  book  four. 

^^  There  were  writers  before  Moses.  Genesis  could  not 
m^ention  all.  He  wrote  not  the  history  of  the  first  m,en  but 
of  the  first  Jews,  The  ark  wa^s  not  the  first  of  ships. 
The  vine  planted  by  Noe  was  not  the  first  vine,^^  etc. 
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Cliapter  VII. 

"  That  the  flood  of  Noah  was  not  upon  the  w7iol*  t 
but  oidij  ujwn  the  land  of  the  Jews.  Ifot  to  destn 
men,  but  only  the  </ewe." 

Chapter  IX. 

*'This  aatne  is  provfil  by  tht'  fnafory  of  the  sons  andJL 
terity  of  Noah.     There  were,  particular  deluges.     Aj| 
r  drou 


never  drowned^ 


Chapters  XIII  and  XIV. 

"  Tlte  Aboriginal  N^ationg  of  the  world  are  not  Xrnown. — 
They  are  deceived  who  deduce  the  originals  of  Tuen  from 
the    Grand-children    of   Nuali.     Grotjus,    conceminff  i^^b 
original  of  the  ligations  in  America,  confuted^''  etc.,  etc.  ^^| 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  bold  hypotheses  contained^^l 
this  work  caused  much  excitement  and  great  discussion, 
and  various  answers  to  it  were  said  to  have  been  written. 
The  author  liaving  heard  that  his  work  had  been  con- 
demned to  the  flanies  by  the  tribunal  at  Paris,  went  to 
Brussels,  wliere  he  was  arrested  in  1656,  b^'  order  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Meelilin,  but  was  soon  set  at  liberty,  went  to 
Kome,  where  he  abjured  the  Calvinistic  faith  and  signed  a 
recantation  to  Pope  Alexander  VII. 

That  the  work  waa  considered  rare  many  years  i 
evinced  by  the  fact  that  in  the  copy  presented  to  the  1 
of  Harvard  University,  more  than  one  hntidred  years  ago, 
Thomas  HoUis,  the  donor,  had  written:  "  A  singular  and 
scarce  book." 

Of  the  pruited  works  of  the  Mather  Family,  whose  ^ 
ings  were  so  numerous  in  tlie  early  days  of  the  J 
Colony,  there  are  in  the  library  neai-Iy  tlirce  hundred. 

Of  theae,  over  seventy  were  written  by  Rev.  Inci 
Mather,  father  of  Cotton. 


^libri^^ 
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Among  them  may  be  mentioned,  the  Life  and  Death  of 
Mr.  Richard  Mather.     Cambridge,  1670. 

Kometogra])hia,  or  a  l)i8(*ourse  conecrning  Comets  ;  also 
two  Sermons  occasioned  by  the  hite  Blazing  Stars.  Boston, 
1683. 

Heaven's  alarm  to  the  World,  or  a  Sermon,  wherein  is 
shewed,  That  Fearful  Sights  and  Signs  in  Heaven,  are  the 
Presages  of  great  Calamities  at  hand.  Second  impression. 
Boston,  1682. 

Cases  of  Conscience  concerning  Evil  Spirits  personating 
Men;  Witchcraft,  Infallible  proofs  of  guilt  in  such  as  are 
accused  of  that  Crime.     London,  1693. 

A  Further  Account  of  the  Tryal  of  the  New  England 
Witches,  with  the  Observations  of  a  Person  who  was  upon 
the  Phute  several  days  when  the  suspected  Witches  were  first 
taken  into  examination.  (Collected  by  Deodat  Lawson.) 
4to,  London,  1693. 

Tchabod,  or  a  Discourse  showing  what  cause  there  is  to 
Fear  that  the  Glory  of  the  Lord  is  Departing  from  New 
England.     16mo,  Boston,  1701. 

Burnings  Bewailed.  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  Lamenta- 
ble Fire  in  Boston,  of  October  2,  1711.     2d  edition,  1712. 

The  (catalogue  of  the  librarj^  has  the  titles  of  over  one- 
hundred  and  fifty  works  by  Cotton  Mather,  a  few  of  which 
are  given  here. 

I  SoukUers  Counselled  afid  Comforted.  |  A  |  DIS- 
COURSE I  Delivered  unto  some  part  of  J  the  FORCES 
I  engaged  in  the  Just  War  of  |  NEW-ENGLAND  |  against 
the  Northern  &  Eastern  |  In<h'ans.  |  Sept.  1,  1689.  By 
Cotton  Mather,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  in  Boston.  Printed 
by  Samuel  Green,  1689. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  the  Renown'd  Mr.  John  Eliot  who 
was  the  First  Preacher  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Indians  in 
America.     2d  Edition.     London.  MDCXCI. 

Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World.     16mo,  Boston,  1692. 

Moat  out  of  the  Eater,  or  Funeral  Discourses.  Boston, 
1703. 

A  Weaned  Christian.     16mo,  Boston,  1704. 

The  Right  Way  to  Shake  off  a  Viper.  16mo,  Boston, 
1711. 
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IIoTieBta  Parsimonia,  or  Time  Spent  as  it  Should  Be. 
Boston,  1721. 

Letters  about  the  Present  State  of  Cliristianitv  amonrr  the 
Cliristianized  Indians  of  New  England.  12mo,  Boston, 
1705. 

The  Stone  Cut  out  of  the  Mountain  and  The  Kinprdom  of 
God  in  Those  maxims  of  it  that  cannot  be  shaken.  In  Eng- 
lish and  Latin.     16mo,  1716. 

The  Angel  of  Bethesda,  Visiting  the  Invalids  of  a  Misera- 
ble World.     16mo,  Boston,  1722. 

The  Nightingale.  An  Essay  on  Songs  among  Thorns. 
1724. 

Parentator.  Memoirs  of  Remarkables  in  the  Life  and 
Death  of  the  ever  Memorable  Dr.  Increase  Mather.  12mo, 
Boston,  1724. 

The  Terror  of  the  Lor<l. — Some  account  of  the  Earthquake 
that  shook  New  England  in  the  Night  between  the  29th  and 
30th  of  October,  1727.     Boston,  1727. 

Among  Samuel  Mather's  works  may  be  mentioned  his 
Life  of  the  very  Reverend  and  Learned  Cotton  Mather. 
1729. 

Fall  of  the  Mighty  Lamented.  Sermon  at  Boston,  March 
23,  1738,  on  the  Death  of  the  Queen,  etc. 

There  are  in  the  librarv  several  editions  of  the  Cambridire 
Platform.  Among  them  "  A  Platform  of  Church  Dis(»ipline 
gathered  out  of  the  AVord  of  God  :  and  agreed  upon  by  the 
Elders  ;  and  Messengers  of  the  churches  assembled  in  the 
Synod  at  Cambridge  in  New  England,  to  be  presented  to  the 
Churches  and  Generall  Court  for  tlieir  consideration  and  ac- 
ccptanco,  in  the  Lord.  Tlie  Eighth  Monctli  Anno  1649. 
Printed  l»v  S.  (r.  at  Canibridixc  in  New  Kii<j:lan(l,  and  are  to 
be  sold  at  Cambridge  and  Boston  Anno  Doni  :  4to,  1049.'' 
(This  co])y  lias  tlie  autograpli  of  Increase  ]\[atlicr).  Anorlier 
copy  was  ]»rintCMl  in  linstoii  by  T.  Meet,  in  1731,  and  one 
by  John    Green,   in    1749.     There  is   also   one   ]>rinted  by 
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William    &   iii^ndrew   Bradford,    12mo,   New   York,   1711. 
Also  one  printed  in  London,  in  1653. 

Amonti:  the  early  tracts  in  the  collection  niav  be  men- 
tioned, 

New  England's  Teares  for  old  England's  Feares,  etc., 
by  AVilliani  Ilooke,  Minister  of  God's  Word,  sometime  of 
Axmonth,  in  Devonshire,  now  of  Taunton,  in  Ne\v  Eng- 
land.    Sm.  4to,  London,  KUl. 

New  England's  First  Fruits ;  in  Respect,  First  of  the 
Conversion  of  some.  Conviction  of  divers,  I'reparation  of 
Sun(b'y,  of  the  Indians.  Second,  of  the  progress  of  Learn- 
ing in  the  College  at  Cambridge.     4to,  I^)ndon,  1G43. 

Tlie  Blond V  Tenent  washed  and  made  White  in  the 
blond  of  the  Lamb.  John  Cotton,  London,  1647,  with  the 
reply  to  Roger  Williams's  answer  to  Mr.  ('otton's  letters. 

The  Dav-Breaking  if  n(>t  the  Sun-Rising  of  the  Gos]_>ell 
among  the  Indians  in  New  England.     London,  1647. 

The  Clear  Sunshine  of  the  Gosj)el  breaking  forth  upon  the 
Indians  in  New  England,  etc.  Bv  Thomas  Shepard.  Lon- 
don, 1648. 

The  Light  appearing  more  and  more  towards  the  Perfect 
Day;  or  a  farther  discovery  of  the  present  state  of  the  In- 
dians in  Ne\v  England.     Ix)ndon,  1651. 

Strengtii  out  of  Weakness ;  or  a  Glorious  Manifestation 
of  the  further  progress  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  in 
New  England.     London,  1652. 

Veni ;  Vidi ;  Vici ;  The  Triumphs  of  the  most  excel- 
lent and  Illustrious  Oliver  Cromwell,  etc.,  set  forth  in  pane- 
gyric.    London,  1652. 

Tears  of  Repentance  ;*  or  a  further  Narrative  of  the  Pro- 
gress of  the  Gospel  amongst  the  Indians  in  New  England  ; 
et(\  Related  by  Mr.  Eliot  and  Mr.  Mavliew.  4to,  London, 
1653. 

A  Late  and  Further  Manifestation  of  the  Progress  of  the 
Gospel  amongst  the  Indians  in  New  p]ngland,  etc.  J. 
Eliot.     4to,  London,  1655. 

Wine  for  Gos])el  Wantons  ;  or  Cautions  against  Spiritual 
Drunkenness.     Thos.  Shepard.     1668. 

The  Unconquerable,  AU-Concpiering,  and  more  than  Con- 
quering Souldier,  or  the  Successful  Warre  wliich  a  Believer 
wageth  with  the  Enemies  of  his  Soul.     An  Artillery  Elec- 
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Hon  Sermon,  June,  1672.     By  Uriiin  Oakes.     4to,  46  j 
1674. 

Good  Things   to   come.   etc.     By  P.  G.  B.,  (Prftise   ' 
Biirebonea).     London,  IfiTS. 

He»rt  ■Garisoned;  or  the  Wiadomc  and  Cure  of  the 
Spiritnal  Souhliep  above  all  Things  to  Sufeguard  his  Heart, 
An  Artillery  Election  Sermon.  By  Samuel  WiUsrd.  4to, 
24  pageg.     Cambridge,  1676. 

Narrative  of  tlie  Tronbles  with  the  Lidiana  in  New 
England,  from  the  tirel  planting  thereof  in  the  year  1607  to 
this  present  year,  1677,  etc.  By  Wm.  Hubbard.  4to,  Bos- 
ton, 1677. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Planting  of  the  MtiSBachnsette  Colony, 
Anijo.  1628,  with  the  Lord's  Signal  Preeenoc  the  First 
Thirty  Tears.  Also,  a  Caution  from  New  England's  Apos- 
tle, the  Great  Cotton,  How  to  Escape  the  Calamity  whii^h 
might  befall  them,  &c..,  &k.  Boston.  Printed  and  eoM  by 
Benjamin  Harris,  1692. 

The  Vile  Prophanatione  of  Prosperity,  by  the  Degen- 
erate among  the  People  of  God.  By  John  Danforth. 
Boston,  printed  by  Samuel  PliillipB,  1704, 

The  Doleful  State  of  the  Damned,  Especially  such  A6  go 
to  Hell,  etc.     Sambel  Moody.     Boston,  1710. 

Lovewell  Lamented  ;  Or  a  Sermon  Occasion'd  by  the  Fall 
Of  the  Brave  Capt.  John  Lovewell,  And  Several  of  his 
valiant  COMPANY,  In  the  late  Heroic  Action  at  Pigg- 
wacket.  Pronoimced  at  Bradford,  May  16,  1725.  By 
Thomas  Symmes,  V.D.M,  Boston,  in  New  England,  pnnt<?d 
by  B.  Greene,  Junr.  for  S.  Gerrish,  near  the  Brick  Meeting 
Honse  in  Cornhill,     12mo,  1725. 

There  is  also  a  copy  of  The  Book  of  the  General  Lawes 
and  Libertyps  concerning  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Mnssauliu- 
setts,  collected  out  of  the  Records  of  the  General  Court, 
for  the  several  years  wherein  they  were  made  and  estab- 
lished.  And  now  Revised  by  the  same  Court,  and  disposed 
into  an  Alphabetical  order,  and  published  by  the  same 
Authority  in  the  General  Court  holden  at  Bi>ston,  in  May, 
1649.  Whosoever  therefore  reeisteth  the  Power,  resisteth 
the  Ordinance  of  God,  and  they  that  resist,  receive  to 
themtelvee  damnation.  Som.  13:2.  Folio,  100  pages. 
Cambridge,  [N.  E.]  Printed  according  to  order  of  General 
Court,  1660.  
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BIBLES. 

A  portion  of  one  alcove  is  occupied  by  our  collection  of 
Bibles  and  Testaments,  numbering  nearly  four  hundred  vol- 
umes, and  printed  in  numerous  languages.  A  full  report 
upon  this  department  would  occupy  more  tune  and  space 
than  can  be  given  for  the  whole  library,  therefore  but  few 
of  the  many  that  are  of  special  interest  will  be  mentioned 
here. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  notice  of  our  collection  can- 
not begin  with  the  famous  Mazarin  Bible,  the  first  work  of 
Gutenberg  and  Faust,  after  the  invention  of  printing ;  but 
probably  the  only  perfect  copy  in  this  country  is  that  owned 
by  one  of  our  members  whose  library  has  been  before 
alluded  to.* 

The  earliest  copy  upon  our  shelves  is  that  printed  by 
Franciscus  Renner  de  Hailbrun  and  Nicolaus  de  Franck- 
fordia,  at  Venice,  in  1476,  and  the  first  from  the  press  of 
that  city.  It  is  a  folio,  in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  vrith  illu- 
minated initial  letters  put  in  by  hand.  The  letter  press 
is  nearly  complete,  wanting  only  the  title  page  and  one  leaf 
from  the  prologue  to  the  pentateuch.  A  full  account  of  this 
rare  volume,  which  was  formerly  owned  by  both  Increase 
and  Cotton  Mather,  may  be  found  in  the  first  edition  of 
"  Thomas's  History  of  Printing." 

The  colophon  is  as  follows : 

"  Explicit   biblia    ij)ressa    Venetijs     p    ffranciscu 
de    Hailbrun    7     Nicolau    fcj   frankfordia    socios 

M.CCCC.LXXVI." 


*Mr.  Lenox,  of  New  York.  Since  this  report  was  presented,  a  copy  of  the 
Mazarin  Bible  on  vellum  has  been  sold  for  £3400,  or  about  $20,000  of  American 
currency,  and  one  on  paper  at  the  same  sale,  sold  for  £2090. 
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Next  is  a  Gothic  Letter  large  4to,  bound  in  thick 
board,  with  brass  corners  and  clasps,  printed  at  Venice, 
in  1478.  It  is  in  good  condition  and  perfect,  except  that 
the  initial  letters  have  been  put  in  by  the  illuminator  only 
through  the  book  of  Genesis. 

The  colophon  is, 

"  Explicit  biblia  Tpressa  Venetijs  per  Leo 
nardum  de  vuild  de  Ratisbona  expensis  Ni 
colai  de  franckfordia, 

M.CCCCLXXVIII." 

Another  copy,  printed  in  Venice  in  1487,  is  in  Ootliic 
cliaracters,  4to.  Imprint,  Explicit  Biblia  Venetus  impressa 
per  Gcorgiuni  de  riua])enis  Mantuanuin  ill's  Parente.  Anno 
dm  MCCCCLXXXVU. 

There  is  a  specimen  printed  by  Antony  Koburger  of  Nu- 
remburg,  in  1520,  a  ^lattt  '^ttttt  folio,  with  wood  cuts  and 
initial  letters. 

Also  one  in  the  Greek,  Latin  and  Syrian  languages, 
printed  at  Antwerp,  in  1571.  Another  is  a  Latin  Vulgate, 
large  folio,  in  tlie  original  binding,  with  blind  tooling  on 
tlie  hack  and  sides,  brass  corners  and  clasps.  Lyons,  1556, 
and  tlie  Biblia  Sacra,  Antwerp,  1538. 

Another  is  tlie  "  Biblia  Sacra,  Ilebraice,  Chaldaice,  Groeee 
et  Latine.*"  Engraved  title  pages,  initial  letters  in  gilt  and 
colors,  also  in  volume  lirst,  three  highly  colored  engravings. 
In  iive  vols,  folio,  Christopher  Plantinus,  Antwerp,  1569. 
Oriirinul  bindinij:  of  1578. 

Although  the  art  of  printing  was  introduced  in  England 
ill  1474,  it  was  not  till  1526  that  the  Bible  in  the  Engli.sh 
language  was  first  produced,  and  then  it  was  printed  in  a 
foreign  country ;  this  was  known  as  Tyndale's  Bible. 
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The  first  printed  by  authority  in  England  was  a  revised 
edition  of  Tyndalo  in  1 539,  and  known  as  the  Crannier  Bi-  . 
ble,  Anjlibisliop  Crannier  liaving  written  a  prefatory  notice 
or  introduction  for  it.  It  is  said  that  Thomas  Cromwell,  the 
Vicar  General  of  Henry  VI IL,  deserves  the  credit  of  it,  and 
was  really  its  patron,  having  imported  the  type  and  the  men 
to  print  it.  A  fine  o<^py  of  this  §lack  gJetter  English  Bible  in 
folio,  with  the  date  of  1540,  is  in  the  society's  lil)rary.  The 
title  j>age  is  said  to  have  been  engraved  by  Holbein,  and 
the  j)rinting  was  done  by  Richard  Grafton,  who  was  also 
an  author  and  a  man  of  considerable  note  in  his  dav. 
Cromwell  was  executed  the  vear  after  the  Bible  was 
printed,  and  Grafton  was  imprisoned  for  printing  it.* 

The  title  page  of  the  Cranmer  Bible  reads  as  follows : 

"  The  Byble  in  Englyshe,  that  is  to  saye  tl^e 
contet  of  al  the  holy  Scrypture,  both  of  y  olde, 
and  newe  testamet,  with  a  prologe  thereinto, 
made  by  the  reuerende  father  in  God,  Thomas 
archbyshop  of  Cantorbury.  This  is  the  Byble 
apoynted  to  the  vse  of  the  churches.  Prynted 
by  Richard  Grafton.  Cum  print legio  ad  imprimen- 
dum  solu?n.     M.D.XL." 

There  are  several  other  London  editions  of  the  Bible  bv 
various  printers,  among  them  may  be  mentioned   a  folio  of 

1597,  by  Deputies  of  Christo])her  Barker.  Bishop's  folio  of 

1598.  Barker's  edition  of   1599,  (known  as  the  Breeches 

♦Grafton  was  the  printer  of  the  first  edition  of  Tyndale's  Bible,  which  was 
printed  at  Antwerp,  he  also  held  a  patent  for  printing  all  State  papers,  in  tlie 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  of  Edward  VI.  Afler  his  return  to  England  he  was 
in  ])artnership  with  one  Whitchurch,  and  their  names  often  api>ear  together 
in  worlis  printed.]>y  thorn.  It  is  said  that  in  their  editions  of  the  BIIjIo.  after  a 
certain  number  were  issued,  the  form  was  changed  and  Whitchurch's  name 
substituted  for  Grafton's. 
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Bible),  this  edition  has  Stemhold  and  Hopkins'  Psalms  and 
Hymns  in  same  volume.  We  also  have  Eob't  Barker's 
?5tack  W^tttt  4to,  of  1613-14.     Norton  &  BelTs  Slarit  ^ttttt 

4to,  of  1621  and  1628.  Among  the  Cambridge  (England) 
editions  we  have  a  Black  Letter  4to  of  1637,  "  printed  by 
the  printers  to  the  University,  and  a  small  12mo,  of  1648, 
by  Roger  Daniel.  An  Oxford  edition  of  1688,  "  Printed 
at  the  Oxford  Arms  in  Lombard  Street,  near  Pope's-Head- 
Alley,  London,  An.  Dom.  1688,"  and  an  Edinburgh  edition 
of  1610,  "Printed  by  Andro  Hart,  and  are  to  be  sold  at 
his  Buith,  on  the  north  side  of  the  gate,  a  little  beneath  the 
Crosse." 

A  Dutch  Bible,  folio,  Amsterdam,  1690,  is  of  interest 
from  having  the  family  record  of  a  former  owner.  The 
records  which  are  partly  in  Dutch  are  of  various  dates  from 
ilOl  to  1799. 

There  are  many  others  of  later  dates,  but  we  pass  from 
the  English  to  the  American  editions. 

As  is  well  known,  the  first  Bible  printed  in  America  was 
in  the  Indian  language,  from  the  press  of  Samuel  Green  and 
Marniadiike  Johnson,  in  1663.  It  was  translated  into  the 
Indian  tongue  by  the  Rev.  Jolm  Eliot,  "tlie  Apostle  of 
the  American  Indians."  Cotton  Mather  in  his  Magnalia 
thus  writes  of  it,  "Beliold  ye  Americans,  the  greatest  honor 
tliat  ever  you  were  partakers  of.  The  Bible  was  printed 
here  at  our  Cambridge,  and  is  the  only  Bible  tliat  ever  was 
printed  iu  all  America,  from  tlie  very  foundation  of  the 
World.  The  whole  translation  he  writ  with  l)ut  o?ie  pen  / 
which  pen  had  it  not  been  lost,  would  have  certainly  de- 
served a  richer  case  than  was  l)estowed  upon  that  pen  with 
which  Holland  writ  his  translation  of  Plutarch." 
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Of  this  first  edition  of  the  Indian  Bible,  the  society  are 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  nearly  perfect  copy,  only  the 
Indian  title  page  to  the  Bible  wanting,  which  has  been 
8up])lied  by  one  in  fac-siniile. 

Of  the  second  edition,  published  in  1085,  there  are  two 
copies,  one  of  them  has  been  taken  to  England  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  it  put  in  good  condition  and  bound.  The 
other  (iopy,  whicli  is  quite  imperfect,  has  a  special  interest 
as  containing  the  autograph  of  a  former  owner,  Josiah 
Spotsher,  an  Indian ;  it  also  bears  the  marks  of  much  use, 
and  there  are  manuscript  notes  in  the  margins. 

This  remarkable  literary  production  has  been  considered 
one  of  the  rarest  specimens  of  the  typographical  art  in  the 
United  States,  and  as  but  comparatively  few  copies  were 
known  to  be  in  existence,  it  commanded  a  high  price. 

For  instance,  at  the  sale  of  the  library  of  John  Allen,  in 
New  York,  in  1864:,  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  sold  for  $825, 
and  another  of  the  same  edition  but  claimed  to  be  a  finer 
copy,  was  bid  off  at  the  auction  sale  of  Mr.  John  A.  Rice's 
library  in  1870,  for  $1050,  an  imperfect  copy  of  the  second 
edition  1685,  sold  at  the  same  sale  for  $126.  In  a  late 
London  catalogue,  a  copy  of  the  first  edition,  witli  the 
dedication  to  Charles  II.,  is  quoted  at  £225,  or  about  $1100. 

In  October,  1846,  as  appears  from  a  printed  circular  or 
programme  in  the  library,  the  citizens  of  Natick,  Mass.,  wish- 
ing to  purchase  a  copy  of  the  Indian  Bible  to  be  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  the  town,  gave  a  tea  party  to  raise  funds 
for  that  ])urpose.  On  this  circular,  besides  the  statement 
of  the  object,  is  a  copy  of  Mr.  P^iot's  translation  of  the 
100th  Psalm  into  the  Natick  Indian  cb'alect,  also  the  English 

of  it  from  the  Bay  Psalm  Book.     The  tune  to  which  it  was 
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to  be  Biuig  was  copiBiJ  from  "  Aiiiswortli'a  Psalms  in  Metre," 
"Impriitteil  in  the  year  MDCXVUl,"  at  Amsterdam,  eai<l 
to  be  the  tune  to  which  Eliol'i*  Indisins  autuwllv  snug  the 
Psalm. 

In  this  connection  it  niuy  be  stated  that  there  i 
library  a  copy  of  the  Bsiy  Psalm  Boob,  printi'd  at  Cw 
bridgfi,  in  1640,  the  Hrst  volnme  printed  in  British  Americi 
It  is  in  the  original  parchment  binding,  and  with  the  ext*e^ 
tion  of  the  title  page  is  in  perfect  uondition. 

Mention  may  properly  be  made  here  of  some  of  the  rare  J 
tracts  in  the  Indian  language  which  are  to  be  found  in  thafl 
library.  Of  these  rare  and  valuable  Bpecimens,  numbering;! 
only  eight  or  ten,  the  titles  of  four  or  five  are  here  given. 

"Manitowompae  Pomanlawooiik."  Practice  of  PietT»  U 
Lewis  Bailey,  translated  into  Indian  language  by  John  Elio( 
8vo,  Cambndge,  N.  E.,  1665. 

I" Nashauanittue  Meninnunk  |  wiitch  [  Miikkiesog, 
I  Wasses^mumun  wntch  Sogkodtunganash  |  Naneeswe  T 
tamentsash ;  |  wutch  |  UkkoBitchippoaonganoo  Ukketei 
•ogkonnooli.  I  Nob  aaoowiisit  John  Cotton.  This  is  Johl 
Cotton'a  Spiritual  Milk  for  Ameriean  Babes,  Translatej 
by  Grindal  Rawaon.  12mo.  14  pages.  Printeuoop  uaslipj 
Samuel  Green  kah  BarlAolom^w  Green^     1691. 

"  Samp  wilt  teahae  Qiiinnuppekompauaem'n.   Wahuwdmcc 
oggussemsuog  Sampwuttaehae   Wunnamptainwaenuog,   tfe 
Noh  asoowesit  Thomas  Shepard.     This  is  Shepard's  Sincen 
Convert,  translated  into  Indian  by  the  Rev.  John  Eliot,  ■ 
was  licensed  to  be  printed  by  Grindal  lla\v8on.'"     12mo, 
pages.     Cambridge,  1689. 

"A  confession  of  Faith  owned  and  consented  niito  by  t 
Elders  and  Messengers  of  the  Churches,  assembled  at  Bostc 
in  New  England,  May  12, 1680."  Li  the  En^jlish  and  I  " 
languages.  Boston,  re-printed  by  Bartholomew  Grreen  t 
John  Allen,  1699. 

"  The    Massachusetts     Psalter,    [MassacbueHee   Paal 
or  Psaims  of  David,  with    the    Gospel    according    to 
John,"  etc.     In  columns  of  Indian  and  English,  being  a 
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trodiiction  for  Training  up  the  Aboriginal  Natives,  in  Read- 
ing and  Understanding  the  Holy  Scripture.  Boston,  N.  E. 
"  Printed  bv  B.  Green  and  J.  Printer  *  for  the  Honorable 
Company  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  New 
England,"  etc.     1709. 

This  notice  of  the  collection  of  Bibles  should  not  be  con- 
cluded without  mentioning  the  fact  that  there  is  a  fine  copy 
of  Thomas'  folio  Bible,  printed  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1791. 
This,  the  first  folio  Bible  in  the  English  language  published 
in  America,  is  handsomely  bound  in  full  calf,  probably 
under  the  direction  ot  Mr.  Thomas  himself,  and  derives 
additional  interest  from  the  fact  that  it  was  undoubtedly 
printed  in  a  building  which  stood  nearly  upon  the  spot 
now  occupied  by  the  hall  of  the  society.  Mr.  Thomas 
also  published  editions  of  the  Bible  in  4to  and  12mo 
form,  and  there  are  specimens  of  both  in  the  collection. 

A  copy  of  the  Bible  in  two  volumes,  folio,  "  from  the  hot- 
press  of  John  Thompson,"  Philadelphia,  1778,  is  of  interest 
as  a  beautiful  typographical  Specimen. 

There  is  not  space  to  speak  of  the  Bibles  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Welsh,  Irish,  Chinese,  and  other  languages,  to  be 
found  on  the  shelves,  and  but  briefiy  of  the  various  copies 
of  the  New  .Testament. 

Of  the  many  early  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  may 


*  This  was  James,  the  Indian  printer,  who  when  a  child  was  sent  to 
an  Indian  charity  school  at  Cambridge,  and  taught  to  read  and  write  the  £ng- 
Ii8h  language.  In  1659  he  wa<)  apprenticed  to  Samuel  Green,  the  printer,  and 
was  employed  by  him  as  a  pressman  in  printing  the  first  edition  of  the  Indian 
Bible.  During  King  Philip's  war  James  left  his  master  and  joined  his  brethren 
in  arms,  but  afterwards  returned  to  Green  and  assisted  in  printing  the  second 
edition  of  the  Bible.  Mr.  Eliot,  writing  Xo  Robert  Boyle,  of  London,  in  1682, 
spi'al(i4ig  of  the  second  edition  of  his  Bible  snys,  '*  I  desire  to  see  it  done  before 
I  die,  and  I  am  so  deep  in  years  that  I  cannot  expect  to  live  long,  besides  we 
have  but  one  man,  viz.,  the  Indian  printer,  that  is  able  to  compose  the  sheet! 
and  correct  the  press  with  understanding." 


be  mentioned  a  Latin  8vo,  Antwerp,  1520.  A  I6mo  Latin, 
Drintvd    hy    Koliert    Stephoiis,    1541.      A    Frendi    edidon, 

mu,  1553.  An  c-dilii>ii  in  l^lin,  Buailiue,  15^6.  One 
jrinted  by  Robert  Burker,  (Fulkc's  edition.)  folio,  1601. 
another  by  AngiiBtiue  Matlicwea,  folio,  1633,  (this  is  alijo 
FiiUte's  edition,  from  the  vereion  of  1611).  (>««  in  G««rk 
and  Liitiu  of  1637.  Bcsidets  wliich  are  eupiee  in  IrtEh, 
Bengnle,  Sclavonian,  Turkish,  '  '  one  in  two  vols,  folio, 
1599,  in   twelve  dityerent  languages!. 

It  has  been  somewhere  stated  that  tlie  most  f-omplcte 
collection  of  American  School  Books  is  that  in  the  library  of 
the  British  Huseuin  ;  if  tbie  is  true  it  ia  eertainlj  a  cause  for 
regret.  Our  own  library  however,  indicates  that  quite  a 
beginning  for  such  a  collection  has  been  made  in  this  conn- 
try,  for  nearly  1100  different  volumes  in  all  departments  of 
Education  are  now  to  be  found  upon  our  shelves. 

The  volumes  of  city,  town  and  county  histories,  a  cata- 
logue of  which  was  published  a  sliort  time  since,  number 
over  seven  hundred,  and  additions  arc  eoustantly  being 
made. 

Although  no  special  enumeration  has  been  made  of  the 
Biographical  and  Genealogical  works,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  collection  is  large  and  valuable. 

The  collection  of  Almanacs  is  large,  including  many  of 
early  dates ;  and  with  the  Registers  and  Directories  of  cities 
and  towns,  numbers  between  two  and  three  thousand. 

Almanacs  are  now  considered  a  special  branch  of  popu- 
lar literature,  and  as  indicating  the  advance  of  the  human 
mind  upward  from  the  stages  of  superstition  and  ignorance 
to  more  enlightened  ideas.  A  large  amount  of  valuable 
statistical,  political  and  agricultural  information,  is   now  dif- 
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fused  by  means  of  these  works,  instead  of  the  astrological 
predictions  and  otlier  absurdities  wliich  anciently  composed 
the  greater  part  of  their  contents.  They  formerly  consti- 
tuted  quite  an  important  part  of  the  country's  literature,  and 
were  more  generally  circulated  than  newspapers. 

Among  the  earlier  almanacs  in  the  library  may  be  men- 
tioned Johnson's,  London,  1617 ;  T.  S.  Philomathemat, 
1656;  Israel  Chauncey's,  Cambridge,  1663  ;  Alex.  Nowel's, 
Cambridge,  1665 ;  Josiah  Flint's,  Cambridge,  1666 ;  Nath'l 
Mather's,  Boston,  1686.  The  last  five  were  printed  by 
Samuel  Green,  the  printer  of  Eliot's  Indian  Bible.  Of  later 
dates  are  Farmer's,  by  N.  W.,  a  Lover  of  Truth,  Boston, 
1744,  (this  has  a  wood-cut  portrait  of  Queen  Anne);  the 
Khode  Island  Almanac,  Newport,  of  1728  and  for  several 
years  after;  the  American  Almanac,  printed  by  Wm. 
Bradford,  New  York,  1730;  Poor  Richard's,  printed  by 
Benj.  Franklin;  Steams',  Ames',  Low's,  Weatherwise's  and 
Bickerstaft's  for  various  years.  Of  almanacs  printed  by 
Isaiah  Thomas,  there  is  a  set  from  the  beginning  in  1772,* 
to  1802,  when  Isaiah  Thomas,  Jr.  assumed  the  publication. 
The  issue  for  1772  has  a  wood-cut  illustration  of  the  Boston 
Massacre,  and  a  portrait  of  Christian  VII.,  King  of  Den- 
mark. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

Li  the  work  upon  "Journalism  in  America  from  1690  to 
1872,"  by  Frederic  Hudson,  it  is  stated  that  the  whole 
mmiber  of  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  published  in  the 
United  States  in  the  year  1870,  was  4967,  and  the  aggre- 

♦  The  Almanacs  for  1772  - 1773  were  printed  by  Thomas,  but  are  not  strictly 
of  the  series,  that  for  1775  being  the  first  called  Thomases  Almanac.  This  con- 
tains a  wood-cut  intended  as  a  portrait  of  Hannah  Snell,  the  female  soldier. 


gale  issue,  duniig  Hie  year,  reached  in  round  naml>prs,  800,- 
000,000  daily,  and  600,000,000  weekly  papers.  If  lo  tliese 
amoiiTiU  lie  adiled  tlie  yearly  issiiea  of  literary  and  polirical 
periodiualH,  the  aggregate  for  that  year  would  be  over 
1,500,000,000  eopiea. 

This  inimprise  circulation  gives  us  aome  idea  of  tlie  great 
power  and  influence  exerted  by  these  publications,  and  al»o 
showii  tlie  valne  and  importance  of  a  collection  of  the  lend- 
ing newspapers  aa  helps  in  historical  and  aiitiijnHrian  stady. 

This  department  of  the  society's  collections  may  he 
termed  one  of  the  strongest,  and  ie  referred  to  wifJi  some 
degree  of  pride  and  satisfaiition.  There  are  in  the  library 
over  4000  volumes  of  newspapers,  about  2800  of  which  ure 
bound,  besides  many  miscellaneous  papers  not  in  complete 
volumes. 

The  first  newspaper  jiublished  in  America  was  "  The 
Boston  News  Letter,"  published  by  John  Campbell  in 
1704,  sixteen  volumes  of  wliich,  not  however  entirely  ooin- 
plete,  are  in  tlie  possession  of  the  society.* 

Tliere  are  seven  early  volumes  of  "The  New  Ham] 
Gazette,"  started  in  1756,  the  oldest  established  newspaper 
in  the   United  States,  now  published-t     Also,  several  vol- 

•Oiie  number  of  a  p«pcr  cslled  "Puhllo  OfscurraiiMa,  botb  Forrelgn  uid 
DomenMk,"  WW  printed  jn  Boaton  bj  R.  Pierce  for  Brnjumln  HHrrU,  at  Iha 
J^uiJoD  Coffee  Hou<e,  Sept.  SB.  1680.  but  tut  Its  pubtlcatiou  wu  illiconi.lnDed 
alitor  the  Issue  of  this  uumlier,  bivlng  beeu  KUpiiromed  by  the  provinciaJ  •□■ 
IhorllieH,  ilie  News  Letter  Dmr  properly  be  culler)  tbe  Brst  egtsblUhed  newii- 
paper  In  Americn.  (A  full  ileai^ripllun  ot  this  paper  of  1690  niHy  be  foutiil  tn 
the  HUlorlcs]  MsKsitlne  fur  August,  IMiT.) 

It  i«  said  lliftt  the  fln-t  iheet  of  the  first  number  of  the  News  I>ettcr  printwd, 
was  tikea  dump  IVom  the  preioi  by  Chief  Junlice  Sewall,  lo  nhow  U>  Prealilent 
Wlllard,  of  Harvard  Uiilverslly,  aa  a  great  curloKlty. 

tin  the  New  England  Historical  and  Oeneatogical  Re^Mer  fbr  April,  1971, 
will  be  found  an   inierentinB  hUtorleal  notice  of  the  Gaiottc.  by  Prank 
Miller,  with  a  fiic-iiiiiile  of  (he  firat  number. 
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umes  of  the  Newport  Mercury  established  in  1758,  the 
Connecticut  Gazette  in  1763,  and  tlie  Connecticut  Courant 
in  1764,  the  next  oldest  of  the  papers  of  the  United  States 
still  in  existence.  The  Massachusetts  Spy  stands  6th,  and 
of  this  paper  the    set   in  our  library  is  nearly  complete. 

The  files  of  The  Polar  Star,  or  Boston  Daily  Advertiser, 
the  first  daily  paper  started  in  Boston,  are  nearly  complete ; 
it  was  commenced  in  October,  1796,  but  was  published  only 
about  four  months.*  Two  other  attempts  to  establish  a 
daily  paper  in  Boston  under  the  name  of  Advertiser,  were 
made,  one  in  1798,  the  other  in  1809.  Neitlier  of  them 
was  successful  and  it  was  not  till  March,  1813,  that  the 
present  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  was  started,  which  has 
since  been  carried  on  with  such  success. 

The  founder  of  our  Society,  as  the  editor  and  publisher, 
for  many  years,  of  the  Massachusetts  Spy,  one  of  the  most 
important  newspapers  in  New  England,  had  abundant  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  by  his  exchanges  and  otherwise,  a  valuable 
collection  of  early  papers  of  the  country.  These  became 
with  the  rest  of  his  library  the  property  of  the  society. 
The  high  standing  of  the  Spy  while  conducted  by  Mr. 
Thomas  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  extract  taken 
from  "A  Narrative  of  Newspapers,"  printed  in  the  "Collec- 
tions of  the  Mass.  Historical  Society"  for  1799.  The 
writer  there  says  of  it,  "It  did  infinite  service  in  difi'using 
a  knowledge  of  facts,  and  some  of  the  best  written  piyce§ 
that  have  appeared  in  our  American  periodical  publica- 
tions," etc.  Of  the  printer,  lie  says,  "He  deserves  great 
credit  and  has  received  much  applause  for  his  industry  and 


*  The  first  Daily  Advertiser  of  Boston  was  printed  by  Alexander  Martin, 
comer  of  Water  street  and  Quaker  lane. 


eutcriirisiii};;  spirit,  wliidi  liave  ]cd  ti«  very  considerable  ini- 
provL-mont  in  tlm  line  "f  bis  tiii<iini!ss,  tiiid  guined  for  him  the 
name  of  tlio  American  Baekorrille." 

The  first  number  nf  the  Sj>_v  was  jirinted  »t  Boston,  Tues- 
day, July  17th,  1770,  by  "ZanbHriah  FowIp.  printer,  in  Back 
street,  and  bv  Uaiah  Tlioman,  printer,  in  School-HunBe  lane, 
near  tlie  Latin  School,"  In  December  oi"  the  Bamu  year,  Mr. 
Thnraas,  who  had  become  the  sole  proprietor,  ditieon  tinned 
it  till  M;ir<-h  7th,  1771.  r|.oii  iti'  tir^t  piibliration  it.  Imd  a 
Bnbscription  of  less  than  200,  but  it  increased  bo  rapidly 
that  in  two  years  it  bad  more  enbsenbers  than  any  other 
paper  in  New  England. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  1775,  Mr.  Thomas 
left  Boeton  and  went  to  Worcester,  where  he  again  pab- 
lished  his  paper,  the  first  nnmber  being  dated  May  3d,  1775. 
A  copy  of  this  nnmber,  now  in  the  library,  and  which  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  battle  at  Lexington,  has  written 
upon  it  in  the  handwriting  of  the  publisher,  "This  news- 
paper is  the  first  thing  ever  printed  in  Worcester." 

In  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Thoimis,  Oct.  2d,  1775,  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  sotiety,  he  says  in  relation  to  his 
removing  from  Boston  to  Worcester,  that  he  asked  the  adrice 
of  some  members  of  the  Congress  at  Watortown  as  to  the 
propriety  of  removing  his  printing  office  from  Boston,  owing 
to  the  troubles  there.  "The  Hon.  Gentlemen  informed  me 
that  they  thought  it  highly  requisite  I  slioulil  immediately 
remove  myself  and  printing  material  out  of  Boston,  as  in  a 
few  days  it  might  be  too  late.  I  accordingly  went,  and  as 
soon  as  (ioiild  bo,  packed  uji  my  press  and  tyjjes,  and  in  the 
dead  of  night  stole  them  (mt  of  town.  Two  nights  after 
this  the   troops  went  to  Lexington,   and   the  next  evening 
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Boston  was  entirely  shut  up.  I  escaped  myself  the  day  of 
the  battle  and  left  everything,  ray  tools  excepted,  behind 
me." 

The  Spy  was  discontinued  again  in  1786  for  about  two 
years  in  consequence  of  a  stamp  tax  on  newspapers,  but  in 
its  place  was  published  the  Worcester  Magazine,  in  a  form 
which  escaped  the  tax.*  After  the  repeal  of  the  tax,  the 
publication  in  newspaper  form  was  resumed  and  continues 
at  the  present  time. 

The  early  files  of  the  Spy  are  especially  valuable,  con- 
taining much  historical  information,  particularly  of  facts 
connected  with  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the  publisher 
taking  great  pains  to  secure,  by  correspondence  and  other- 
wise, reliable  news  from  the  seat  of  war.f 

There  are  many  other  newspapers  of  special  interest  which 
might  be  mentioned,  if  the  limits  of  this  report  would  per- 
mit, such  as  the  Boston  Gazette,  (the  second  newspaper  in 
America)  of  which  there  are  several  volumes,  between  the 
years  1719  and  1753,  and  specimen  volumes  of  the  Boston 
Post  Boy,  first  published  in  1734,  also  Rivington's  Royal 

♦  Complete  volumes  of  the  Worcester  Magazine  for  1786  and  1787,  copies  of 
which  »re  in  the  society's  library,  have  now  become  very  scarce. 

t  As  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  the  Spy  as  a  soun  e  of  original  historical 
information,  it  may  be  said  that  in  an  address  before  the  Vermont  Historical 
Society,  in  October,  1872,  by  the  Hon.  Lucius  E.  Chittenden,  allusion  is  made 
to  the  question,  who  was  in  command  at  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga?  and 
tbo  Spy  is  quoted  as  containing  an  early  account  of  the  expedition;  and  in  the 
appendix  it  is  added,  that  **this  account,  published  in  the  Worcester  Spy, 
May  17, 1775.  endorsed  by  the  editor  as  being  *  furnished  by  a  correspondent 
whose  veracity  can  be  depended  upon.'  is  probably  the  earliest  published  co- 
temporary  account  of  the  capture."  It  also  appears  to  be  the  source  from 
which  the  London  magazines  of  that  date  made  up  their  notices  of  the  expe- 
dition. 

Fac-similes  of  the  first  number  of  the  Spy,  printed  in  Boston,  July  17, 1770, 
and  the  first  number  issued  in  Worcester,  May  3.  1775.  were  published  by  the 
present  proprietors  of  the  paper,  (J.  I).  Bakluiu  &  Co.,)  ou  the  occusiou  of  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  its  establishment. 

8 


Ga/ette,'  ami  tisinoB'  Gazette,  published  iu  New  York  wliili' 
the  i-ity  was  oiwipied  l)y  Britieli  tr<irii>8. 

THE   CABINET. 

The  Cabinet  of  the  aoi^iety,  which  conttuiis  the  Indian 
and  other  sucieut  relics,  coins,  medals.  Colonial  ao'J  Conti- 
nental paper  money,  and  the  miscellaneous  curiosities, 
though  not  large,  poBsessea  many  specimens  of  inti^n^^t. 
The  department  of  Indian  and  otliur  relies  incJudes  luany 
specimens  of  value,  which  have  been  carefully  arrangeil 
in  upright  glass  eases  and  a  brief  descriptive  catalogue  of 
them  prepared,  under  the  superintendence  of  Stepben 
Salisbuky,  Jr.,  and  William  A,  Smith,  Esqrs. 

That  tliifl  department  has  not  increased  much  in  the  past 
few  years,  is  to  be  regretted,  for  such  specimens  would  seem 
to  be  of  special  consideration  to  a  society  wliich  lias  among 
its  prominent  objects  the  collection  of  everything  tending  to 
elucidate  pre-historit'  ages,  as  well  as  the  habits  and  custonu 
of  the  aboriginal  races  in  America. 

The  collection  of  coins  and  medals,  numbering  sevi 
hundred  epeciniens,  includes  many  Roman  coins  from 
reign  of  Julius  Csesar  (B.  C.  44}  down  to  the  lath  century, 
a  fair  representation  of  the  early  American  metallic  cur- 
rency, us  well  as  others  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  In 
their  present  state,  however,  arranged  in  drawers,  out  of 
sight  and  inconvenient,  of  access,  they  are  practically  of 
little  tise;  but  in  "that  good  time  coming,"  wheu  the  addi- 
tion to  our  hall  sliall  have  become  an  accomplished  fact, 
is  hoped  provision  will  be  made  for  a  proper  display  of 
historical  emblems. 
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The  already  great  length  of  this  report  prevents  any 
particular  mention  of  the  Continental,  Colonial  and  other 
paper  money,  most  of  which  has  been  arranged  in  bound 
volumes  where  it  can  be  easily  consulted.  It  may  be  stated, 
however,  that  among  the  rarer  specimens  in  this  department 
are  the  one,  two  and  three  penny  pieces  of  Massachusetts 
fractional  currency  of  1722,  printed  on  parchment. 

While  the  outside  of  the  society's  building  in  Worcester, 
may  be  thought  plain  and  unattractive,  the  inside  is  rendered 
pleasing  and  interesting,  not  only  by  the  rare  volumes  upon 
the  shelves,  but  also  by  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
portraits,  and  other  specimens  of  the  painter's  and  engraver's 
art  that  adorn  the  walls.  Among  the  portraits,  are  those  of 
the  founder,  and  of  Thomas  L.  Winthrop  and  John  Davis, 
former  Presidents  of  the  society.  There  are  also  portraits 
of  Licrease  and  Cotton  Mather,  Gov.  John  Endicott,  Thomas 
Prince,  Dr.  William  Bentley,  and  others,  prominent  in 
Massachusetts  history.  Additional  attractions  are  the  large 
statues  in  plaster,  of  Christ  and  of  Moses,  copied  from  the 
originals  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  presented  to  the  society  by 
our  honored  President;  these,  with  the  busts  in  marble  and 
plaster,  add  to  the  gratification  of  those  who  visit  the  rooms. 


DUPLICATES. 

Our  duplicate  books,  pamphlets  and  newspapers,  are  now 
arranged  and  classified  for  the  purpose  of  exchange.  As 
it  is  by  means  of  our  system  of  exchanges  that  many  valua- 
ble additions  have  been  made  in  the  past,  special  attention  is 
called  to  tliis  department,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  become 
of  still  greater  benefit  in  the  future.     Mr.  Barton,  the  assist- 
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Riit  lilirarian,  who  has  the  matter  in  ihapge,  will  give  ii 
in:iti«u  H:^  to  till'  flitAS(>H  ul'  bonkfl  nni)  ii)uii[ihlets  iciuoitjr  the 
dupliwites  111  any  wliu  <li-sire  to  avail  rbumselves   of  th 
portunity. 

In  concluding  this  pai-lial  ami  ilesullory  notice  of 
Bociet^''a  collections,  it  utily  rbmuin^  to  shv  thai  it  is  nffe 
with  the  hope  that  it  may  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  and 
Talue  of  the  library  and  tiahinet,  and  perliapa  ereata  ait  ad- 
ditional intereet  in  their  behalf. 

But,  as  hae  been  oi\en  stated,  it'  the  Antiquarian  Societj- 
desires  to  maint^n  its  standing  and  reputation  among  others 
of  a  similar  character,  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  its 
publicatinns,  from  the  valuable  manuscript  matter  in  its  po6- 
session,  or  from  papers  to  be  prepared  by  its  members, 

In  accordance  with  a  custom  observed  by  the  Conncil,  it 
becomes  their  sad  duty  to  announce  that  two  of  our  a&KJci- 
Btea  have  been  removed  by  death  since  tlie  lust  meeting. 

Rev.  Joseph  Alles,  D.D.,  died  at  Nurlhborough,  Mafi«., 
on  Sunday,  February  23d,  1873,  aged  82  years,  6  montlis  and 
S  days.  He  was  bora  in  Medford,  Mass.,  in  August,  17M, 
graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1811,  and  studied 
theology  with  Dr.  Henry  Ware,  HolHs  Professor  of  Divin- 
ity, Dr.  Allen  was  ordained  Minister  of  the  town  of 
Northborough,  October  30,  1816.  In  1849  bo  went  as  a 
delegate  to  the  Peace  Congre^  in  Paris,  also  visiting  many 
places  of  interest  on  the  Continent  and  in  England,  and  on 
his  return  gave  an  account  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Con- 
gress, by  invitation  of  several  towns  in  Worcester  County. 

During  his  long  pastorate,  (over  tifty-six  years)  he  became 
much  endeared  to  his  own  people,  as  well  as  highly  esteemed 
by  all   his   townsmen.     He    was   deeply    interested    in    the 
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common  school  system  of  Massachusetts,  was  for  many  years 
actively  interested  in  the  schools  of  his  o^vn  town,  and  was 
ever  ready  to  do  what  he  could  to  encourage  any  educa- 
tional movement.  He  was  an  earnest  worker,  exerting  an 
influence  widely  extended,  and  always  usefully  applied. 

Dr.  Allen  was  quiet  and  simple  in  his  tastes,  living  a  life 
of  active  virtue  as  a  faithful  pastor  and  a  Cliristian  gentle- 
man, without  aspiring  to  a  higher  position  or  a  more 
varied  field  of  action.  It  is  not  proposed  to  pronounce  his 
eulogy  here.  That  has  been  done  elsewhere  by  those  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  him,  and  therefore  better  able 
to  portray  his  many  virtues,  and  to  express  the  love  and 
respect  which  he  inspired.  Dr.  Allen  became  a  member  of 
this  society  in  July,  1826,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  must 
have  been  one  of  the  oldest  members  living. 

Among  the  published  works  of  Dr.  Allen  may  be  men- 
tioned. 

An  Histori(^al  account  of  Northborough.     July,  1826. 

A  Minister's  account  of  his  Stewardship.  A  Sermon  on 
completing  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  ministry.     1841. 

Early  Lessons  in  Geography  and  History,  for  Schools. 
Of  which  several  editions  were  published,  the  first  in   1825. 

An  Address  at  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Incor- 
poration of  Northborough,  August  22d,  1866. 

A  Half-Century  Sermon  on  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of 
of  his  Settlement  in  Northborough.     October  30,  1866. 

The  Worcester  Association  (of  Ministers)  and  its  Antece- 
dents.    A  History  of  Four  Ministerial  Associations.     1868. 

Chables  Folsom,  Esq.,  died  at  Cambridge,  on  Friday, 
the  8th  day  of  November,  1872,  aged  77  years.  He  was 
bom  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  was  a  student  at  Phillips  Academy 
in  1809,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1813. 

After  leaving  College  he  taught  school  for  a  short  time 
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in  the  State  of  Maine,  but  returned  to  Camliridge  aft 
^ear  or  two,  to  study  tlieoloj^y,  and  not  long  aiYcrwaniii  was 
Bjipointed  a  chaplain  in  tlie  Navj-.  He  went  to  tlie  Medil- 
errancan  with  Commodore  Chaunty,  and  i-emained  alkroad 
for  some  time,  ocnupying  for  a  while  tlie  {K>sttion  of  Consul 
at  Tunis. 

From  ISai  to  1823  he  was  tutor  at  Harvard  College,  after- 
wards itti  librarian,  also  an  instrnctor  in  Italian,  and  for 
many  years  lie  was  the  Iiighly  esteemed  librarian  of  the 
Boston  Atlienieum.  Mr.  Folaoin  was  a  man  of  sujierior 
literary  abilities,  and  was  distingiiifihed  for  his  knowledgo  of 
classical  literature,  his  accnrate  learning,  and  the  diligence 
und  uonsciciitionsneas  uianifested  in  tlie  various,  poeitioi 
which  he  lield.  He  published  an  edition  of  Cicero's 
tions,  and  the  Hbtory  of  Uvy,  with  valuable  notes ;  and 
also  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "Select  Journal  of  Foreign 
Lituraturo,"  in  1833  and  1S3+.  He  was  a  gentleman  of 
great  modesty,  unambitious  for  his  own  advancement,  but 
ever  ready  and  willing  to  give  the  benefit  of  his  superior 
learning  to  nthers,  whether  friends  or  strangers,  without 
thought  of  praise  for  himself.  He  became  a  member  of  t}iis 
society  in  October,  1819,  and  from  October,  1853,  to  Octo- 
ber, 1873,  was  a  member  of  the  Council.  He  wrote  the 
annual  report  of  the  Council  in  October,  1859,  and  at  various 
times  presented  papers  prepared  with  the  scholarship  and 
accuracy  for  which  he  was  distinguished.  His  kind 
genial  face  will  long  be  missed  at  our  semi-annual  gathi 
ings,  and  both  old  and  young  among  us  will  alike  rememl 
him  with  pleasure,  and  honor  his  memory. 
For  the  Council. 

NATHANIEL  Pj 
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REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN. 


In  the  list  of  Donations  attaclied  to  this  report  will  be  found 
the  usual  account  in  detail  of  the  number  and  character  of 
those  accessions.  When  the  gifts  are  in  quantities,  having 
nothing  specific  or  personal  about  them,  it  is  customary  to 
mention  them  in  general  terms,  as  so  many  of  this  or  that 
class ;  for  it  would  be  inexpedient,  if  not  impracticable,  to 
include  the  names  or  titles  of  masses  of  pamphlets  and  mis- 
cellaneous books  in  a  paper  having  the  purpose  of  our  semi- 
annual statements.  It  is  intended  that  special  points  of  in- 
terest shall  be  referred  to  when  space  will  permit,  and  it 
may  be  thought  desirable  for  any  reason  to  call  attention 
to  them.  While  these  reports  are  in  some  sense  records^  it 
would  defeat  one  of  the  objects  for  which  they  are  required 
to  make  them  so  voluminous  and  statistical  as  to  repel  or 
weary  the  attention  of  hearers  and  readers.  Where  an 
author  presents  his  own  publications  the  titles  are  noted  of 
course,  however  numerous  they  may  be,  and  it  is  presumed 
to  be  agreeable  to  the  society  to  have  pointed  out  what  pro- 
ductions have  been  received  from  authors  who  are  members 
of  their  own  bod  v. 

Your  Librarian  has  heretofore  found  an  advantage  in 
selecting  some  particular  department  or  province  of  the 
library  for  special  notice,  as  presenting  a  definite  object  of* 
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consideration,  ami  as  apt  to  be  iitteiidei 
resulta  than  wliere  the  suljjet^te  alluded  to  are  more  nnnier- 
ous,  and  are  made  less  prominent  and  distinct.  There  is  a 
necesfiurv  limit  to  socli  a  practise,  Imt  it  liaa  proved  useful  in 
various  ways. 

The  account  now  rendered  is  hronglit  down  to  the 
fltteentli  of  the  present  montli ;  uiaking  an  even  f>eriod  of 
six  montlia  from  the  termination  uf  the  account  rendered  iu 
October.  Whatever  has  been  received  since  that  date  will 
go  into  ttie  next  report. 

The  a*:ce8sionB  by  way  of  gift  conaifit  of  two  hunilred  and 
seventy-one  books,  tliree  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  pamphlets,  one  hundred  and  flfteen  vohiniee  of  news- 
papers, (all  but  four  of  them  unbound),  furty-tive  engravings, 
nine  maps,  and  six  photograplis. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-five  books  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty-two  pamplilets  have  been  derived  from  exchange,  and 
three  books  and  eighty-seven  pamphlets  have  been  pur- 
chased. The  aggregate  of  aticessions  is  five  hundred  and 
forty-nine  books,  three  thousand  five  hundred  pamplilets, 
one  hundred  and  fil^een  volumes  of  newspapers,  forty-five 
engravings,  nine  maps,  six  photographs,  thirty-two  coins  and 
medals,  two  Indian  stone  implements,  and  parcels  of  cards 
and  handbills. 

Some  of  the  larger  lots  are  from  persons  out  of  Uie 
ciation.  It  fortunately  happens,  occasionally,  tliat  gentleinrai 
breaking  up  housekeeping,  instead  of  transferring  the  lit- 
erary contents  of  closets  aiid  attics  to  the  paj^er  maker,  are 
BO  considerate  as  to  consign  them  to  our  care,  with  the  mod- 
est expression  of  doubt  upon  the  point  of  utility  to  which 
■  miscellaneous  collections  are  wont  to   Ije   subjected. 
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many  of  our  friends  have  learned  that  literary  nothings,  like 
arithmetical  ciphers,  have  their  value  materially  altered  by 
a  mere  change  of  place ;  and  grow  largely  in  importance 
when  made  part  of  a  series  having  a  scientific  or  historical 
significance.  Like  some  of  the  humbler  coins,  they  may  rise 
to  a  high  pecuniary  appreciation,  simply  because  so  few  peo- 
ple have  thought  them  worthy  to  be  preserved. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  among  the  authors  whose  publica- 
tions have  come  to  the  library  from  themselves,  are  our 
President,  Mr.  Salisbmy,  and  Messrs.  George  Chandler, 
John  G.  Palfrey,  Edward  Jarvis,  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  Horace  ' 
Davis,  Thomas  C.  Amory,  Pliny  E.  Chase,  Charles  Deane, 
L.  A.  H.  Latour,  J.  H.  Trumbull,  Isaac  Smucker,  S.  C. 
Damon,  and  Alexander  S.  Taylor,  members  of  the  society. 
A  great  disappointment  has  attended  the  publication  of  Dr. 
Chandler's  Chandler  History.  This  large  and  elaborate 
work,  of  1,241  pages,  the  result  of  careftd  and  long-continued 
industry  and  much  cost  in  money,  was  printed,  and  nearly 
ready  for  distribution,  when  the  great  fire  occurred  in  Bos- 
ton, and  all  but  a  few  copies  were  destroyed  in  that  confla- 
gration. The  matter  is  preserved,  but  the  loss  of  nearly  an 
entire  edition,  printed  at  private  expense,  will  excite  the 
sympathy  of  his  literary  friends. 

In  looking  over  these  productions  of  associates  it  is  found 
.  that,  excepting  the  papers  of  Mr.  Chase  and  Dr.  Jarvns, 
which  belong  rather  to  the  province  of  science  in  its  more 
technical  sense,  they  are  such  as  would  have  supplied  appro- 
priate contributions  to  a  volume  of  transactions  issuing  from 
the  society  as  a  body.  But  our  President's  popular  essay 
on  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  and  National  Songs,  Mr.  Mor- 


gaD*B  learned  lre»tist>  on  the  Australian  Srstem  of  KiiitUiii, 
Mr.  Desne'B  moiio^uni  on  llie  Avk{\\  of  Hairliew  CnuJuvk^ 
if  extended  as  it  iniglit  well  ho  in  bie  liands,  Major  Latonr's 
acooant  of  the  urigin,  iiTililj  aud  [)rogrtw(t,  of  the  Catbulic- 
iiiBtitiitioDa  of  Muntroal,  Mr,  Trnmlniira  essay  on  Stuito 
Words  derived  from  the  languages  (.f  the  Nortli  Auifricim 
Indiana,  Mr.  iJavis's  record  of  Jupunt^so  ve&iiels  driven  on 
die  NorthwoBt  Coast  of  America,  which  has  already  had  a 
place  in  the  ProceedingB  of  the  aociety,  two  of  Mr. 
Amoiy's  always  attritctivc  and  instmctive  sketcht^s,  "  A 
Home  of  the  OMcn  Timo,"  and  "  Our  English  Anceetor*," 
Mr.  Smacker's  Pioneer  Papers  of  Western  Adventure  and 
HiatOTy,  Dr.  Dunion's  Iliettorical  articles,  in  his  newspaper 
at  Honolnla,  to  wlilch  he  added  an  interesting  autograph 
letter  from  John  Buffet,  the  Patriarch  of  PitcaUTi'a  Island, 
and  Mr.  Taylor's  descriptive  proposals  for  the  collection  and 
pnhlicatioD  of  his  mnnerous  newwpaper  contriliutions  relating 
to  the  Bibliography,  and  what  he  terms  the  "  Indianology" 
of  OaliforRia,  remind  one  of  what  resources  of  appropriate 
and  varied  learning  and  abJlitj'  the  societ}'  should  have  the 
command  for  Memoirs  and  Transactions,  without  referring  to 
other  examples  furnished  in  the  reports  of  the  Council. 
There  is  no  lack  of  material  for  publication  in  the  society's 
manuscript  collections ;  but  a  volume  made  up  of  contribu- 
tions from  members,  exhibiting  the  variety  of  topics  and 
treatment  to  be  anticipated  from  them,  would  probably 
prove  highly  advantageous  to  the  institution. 

Hon.  John  C,  B.  Davis  has  sent  to  the  library  a  portion 
of  the  documents  growing  out  of  the  Geneva  Arbitration. 
His  own  part  in  that  great  public  event  has  been  too  houora- 
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ble  and  conspicuous  for  a  brief  and  hasty  notice ;  and  he  has 
preferred  that  no  public  acknowledgment  of  the  gift  should 
be  made  at  this  time. 

In  the  last  report  on  the  library,  particular  attention  was 
asked  to  the  department  of  newspapers^  as  in  previous  cases 
it  had  been  invited  to  our  collection  of  periodical  literature,* 
to  miscellaneous  tracts,  to  broadsides  and  hand-bills,  and  the 
minor  forms  of  printed  niatter.  It  may  be  desirable  now  to 
have  something  said  of  our  cabinet  of  aboriginal  relics. 

In  1868,  a  committee  of  the  society,  consisting  o;f  Messrs. 
William  A.  Smith  and  Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr.,  was  appoint- 
ed to  examine  our  cabinet,  with  a  view  to  its  re-arrange- 
ment in  cases  better  adapted  to  its  inspection  and  preserva- 
tion. A  descriptive  report  was  rendered  by  them,  which 
was  printed  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  April  meeting  of 
that  year.  It  shows  the  possession  of  a  considerable  number, 
and  a  fair  variety,  of  specimens  of  the  diflFerent  forms  of 
implements,  weapons,  utensils  and  ornaments,  made  and 
used  by  the  North  American  Indians — with  a  few  from  the 
central  and  southern  portions  of  the  continent.  The  com- 
mittee stated  in  conclusion  that  from  the  account  there  given 
it  would  "  be  seen  that  specimens  of  sculpture,  in  the  form 
of  pipes  and  otherwise,  articles  made  of  crude  copper,  and 
vessels  of  stone  and  pottery,  are  much  wanted  to  perfect  our 
collection." 

Since  that  period  some  additions  have  been  made,  but  the 
cabinet  remains  much  as  it  was  then ;  not  a  remarkable  one, 
but  a  very  respectable  representation  of  the  arts  and  indus- 
trial habits  and  capacities  of  the  aborigines  of  this  country 
preceding  the  arrival  of  Europeans.  There  are  apt  to  be 
mixed   with   such   collections   stone   implements   from   the 


Pacific  Islanda  and  elsewhere,  tnit  they  can  generally  be 
diet! ngiii shod  hy  the  oliaracter  of  the  mineral  of  wliicL  thej 
are  funfititutod,  and  also  by  slight  difliercuees  of  &liape.  A 
very  beautiful  hatchet  from  our  Treasurer,  Mr.  Paine,  whirh 
IB  fti'knowledged  among  the  donations  in  tliis  report,  is 
<dearly  extra-continental  in  its  origin.  There  are  <;ertain 
characters  indicative  of  local  origins ;  and  not^-ithstauding 
t}ie  very  remarkable  resemblance,  api>roaching  identity,  in 
each  class  of  stone  implements  the  world  uveri  there  are 
certain  distinctive  features  belonging  to  repona  and  couti- 
tries,  which  are  detected  by  careful  scrutiny  and  ox^mparison. 
It  is  only  recently,  within  a  very  few  years,  that  sach 
relics  have  acquired  the  lustorical  importance  now  ascribed 
to  them.  Everywhere  in  New  England,  and  in  many  other 
places,  they  were  numerous  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
or  were  turned  up  in  the  cultivated  fields.  There  was  no 
mystery  about  them.  The  race  of  people  who  made  and 
used  them  was  not  extinct  among  us.  We  knew  exael 
what  kind  of  beings  they  were,  their  manner  of  life, 
how,  and  for  what  purposes,  the  rude  implements  were 
ployed,  or  could  easily  leam  these  fact«  by  the  slightest 
investigation.  Only  the  more  perfect .  specimens  were 
deemed  worthy  of  preservation.  In  almost  every  farm- 
bouse  there  were  some  of  them.  Many  young  persons,  and 
sometimes  older  ones,  were  led,  by  the  instinct  of  rallection, 
to  accumulate  and  classify  the  varieties ;  and  colleges  and 
academic  or  scientific  associations  were  foi-ming  cabinets, 
because  it  was  felt  that  in  process  of  time  they  wo\Ud  bo 
regarded  with  curiosity  and  wonder.  Our  nwu  cabinet  waa 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete.  The  similarity  in 
form   and  material,  from  whatever  portion   of  our  counl 
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these  remains  were  gatliered,  created  an  impreaBiim  tlmt 
numbers  of  Bpecimene  and  assignment  of  localities,  were  not 
of  great  consequenee  if  tlie  forms  were  perfect  and  the 
elasses  fully  represented. 

The  condition  of  tilings  in  older  conntriea  was  very,  differ- 
ent. In  Great  Britain,  for  example,  where  such  primitive 
relica  have  proved  to  be  almost  equally  abundant,  they 
received  little  attention  from  the  learned,  while  by  less  culti- 
vated persons  they  were  uiuversally  regarded  with  supersti- 
tion. The  hatchets  and  larger  implements  were  held  to  be 
thunderbolts.  If  they  had  not  been  actually  seen  to  fall 
from  the  sky,  they  were  found  after  heavy  sliowers  where 
they  had  not  been  noticed  before,  and  the  inference  was 
drawn,  not  that  the  earth  had  beep  washed  from  over  them, 
but  that  they  came  down  with  the  rain.  The  smaller 
chipped  and  pointed  flints  were  elf-arrows,  shot  by  that 
anciently  recognized  Britisli  constituency,  the  Fairies. 
Hence  they  were  used  as  charms,  sometimes  set  in  gold  and 
silver,  and  worn  with  religious  reverence.  The  liateliets, 
chisels,  &C-.  were  boiled  in  wat«r,  and  tlie  liquid  applied  with 
great  confidence  for  the  cure  of  rheumatism  and  other  dis- 
orders, or  given  to  sick  cattle  as  a  drink.* 

This  pharmacy  of  flints  took  its  place  by  the  side  of  that 
of  herbs,  and  no  prejudice  existed  against  the  administration 
of  sucA  "  mineral   medicines,"     It  is  a   remarkable  coinei- 

*Iii  Adair's  Hlslor;  of  the  Auerlcan  lodtuia,  London.  ITTS,  the  author,  who 
bad  been  B  trader  smonK  tbem,  Bpeaklog  of  their  arrow  headit.  utya:  "The 
latter  aort  (Hint  ones),  our  forHtnlherB  used,  wblch  our  witty  grandmothers  eiiU 
elf-»loae3,  and  now  rub  tbe  cowa  with,  that  are  to  unluekj  aa  to  be  shut  bj 
night  fairies.  One  of  those  (llut  arrow  points  is  reclioned  a  very  extraordinary 
blensiDg  in  a  whole  neighborhood  of  old  women  — as  a  preservative  RKHJnst 
every  bewili^hing  charm." 

8ee  also  "Folk-Lore,"  in  FItut  Cbipa,  by  E.  T.  Stevens,  London,  18T0,  pp. 
87-ee. 
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deiiire  tlml  when  it  was  itiscovereil  that  arrow  lK>n()>i  anil 
of  atone  were  common  to  every  known  region  of  tlie  earth, 
it  WHB  found  too  that  amid  all  older  civitlzatione,  where 
tlieir  use  had  been  remote  beyond  Ibe  reach  of  history  or 
tradition,  whether  iu  Europe,  Aeia  or  Africa,  they  were  held 
in  the  same  Buperfltitioua  eBtiraatioii.  In  the  primnt^ 
eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  iu  Cliina,  Japan,  and  some  pi 
of  Africa,  atone  axes  and  hatchets  were  termed  thunder! 
or  lightnhig  stones,  and  arrow  heads  were  lieheved  to  be  trf 
Bupernatiiral  origin.  A  rational  interpretation  of  their  deri- 
vation and  pnrpoee  is  rare  in  classical  and  even  in  conipi 
tively  modern  hteratiirc.  Stone  hatchota  were  called  thiini 
stones  in  the  days  of  Pliny;  wliile  as  instruments  of  eacrifii 
and  in  other  sacred  rites,  the  flint  knife  was  religiously  em- 
ployed by  ancient  nationa  long  after  their  ailvaiicement  in 
the  arts,  and  familiarity  with  the  use  of  metals. 

It  is  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago  that  stone  nten&Jls, 
found  in  geological  associations,  and  other  circmiistanees, 
implying  a  degree  of  antiijuity  beyond  all  previous  corn 
tion,  were  pronounced  by  many  wise  men  to  be  nal 
formatione ;  and  it  is  oidy  about  half  tliat  period  since  th< 
presence  in  all  countries  in  very  remote  ages  has  been  clei 
demonstrated,  with  the  fact  of  their  gradual  improvenn 
in  mechanical  excellence,  and  variety  of  form  and  fini 
through  eras  of  geological  ciianges  of  destroctive  violeni 
or  of  duration  almost  above  our  capacity  to  measure. 
Discovery  and  science  have  been  working  hand  in  hand  till 
the  bebef  has  become  prevalent  that  the  foimdatiou 
human  history,  as  seen  in  nature,  independently  of  revelstii 
has  been  reached,  and  that  those  little  and  once  ineignifit 
productions  of  the  rudest  efforts  of  industry  are  the  in( 


preters  of  inan'g  first  existence  and  earliest  condition  upon 
eartli.  It  is  still  however  as  man,  with  all  ol' man's  pliysiual 
developraent,  that  they  present  him,  and  with  no  decided 
evidences  of  mental  deficiency ;  wanting  only  the  maturity 
and  culture  which  it  aeema  the  gradual  experiences  of 
many  generations,  retained  and  accumulated,  are  requisite  to 
produce.* 

So  suggestive  of  great  questions  have  these  pre-historic 
revelations  proved  to  be,  that  they  now  occupy  the  largest 
share  of  consideration  among  the  leaders  of  ardireological 
science  in  European  communities.  Articles  of  the  age  of 
stone  are  sought  with  avidity  and  studied  with  patient  atten- 
tion. Learned  men  write  learnedly  about  them ;  describ- 
ing them  with  exhaustive  minuteness,  and  classifying  them 
with  as  particular  care  as  would  he  thought  essential  in  the 
case  of  phenomena  pertaining  to  the  exactest  sciences. 

Wliat  tlien  is  our  position  in  relation  to  this  branch  of 
archseology,  become  so  prominent  and  important,  and  what 


■Tbe  official  InvestigitloD  of  the  caverns  Dear  HentoDe,  in  Italy,  br  Ginile 
Blritre,  under  (he  direction  ol  tho  Freuuh  Miniater  of  Public  Iiistnuilloo,  dur- 
ing Maruh,  1873,  reiiullcd  In  tbe  discovery  of  Uie  Hkeleton  ot  a  man  supposed  ID 
be  of  the  Faiffolllhii:  period,  and  the  oldest  knuivD  specimen  of  the  humaa 
raesi  It  is  stated  that  Id  this  the  cranium  1b  well  formeil  And  well  developed, 
and  tbe  stature  nut  less  than  aix  feot.  The  facial  angle  le  6ae  (uearl;  Sfi 
degrees),  there  Is  do  prognnthtnm,  and  tbe  alicletou  do  more  resembloB  Ibat  of 
an  ape  than  does  a  modern  skeleton. 

"D^iouverte  d'un  Squelelte  Huiualn  do  L'Epoque  Pal«olllhique.  dnus  lea 
cBVemeH  des  Baousse-Huusse.  diles  Grolles  de  Menton,  par  Emllc  Bivlrre, 
OlBoiiT  D'Afudi-mie,  etc..  Paris.  1873, 

Of  the  two  skulls  heretofore  reRarded  as  the  most  ancient — that  from  th« 
EnglSGHVe  near  Lif'gc.  and  Ibat  from  a  cave  in  the  Neanderthal  near  Dussol- 
dorf— the  first,  nblch  id  the  toast  uii'ijuivoi^allr  anuient.  approaebes  the  highest 
or  Caucasian  type,  while  the  other,  which  bns  not  such  decided  vluims  to  an- 
tiquity. Is,  In  cnpacitf,  near);  oir  a  level  with  Ibo  mean  of  human  extremes. 
Lyell's  Antiquity  of  Man,  chapter  V.  See  also,  LeRoo. "  L'Honine  Kosslle  en 
Europe,"  pp,  35-37.  W.  59.  and  100, 101.  The  conueuting  link  between  the  Homo 
AnlhropoB  and  Ibe  Bomo  FUliekois—lbe  anthropos  and  tbe  »nlbru[)old— has 
not  yet  been  found. 


are  we  in  this  country  ah\c  to  contribute  towards  its  ell 
tion  or  illuatrAtion  i 

Tlie  Stone  Age,  by  ita  t^hief  expositors,  ie  divided  into 
periods,  se])arated  by  myriads  of  yeare,  or  of  centufMf, 
and  diBtingitiahcd  by  diversity  of  cliaracter  and  worltnaan- 
ship,  and  by  snrrounding  peciidiariticB  of  animal  and  vecet»- 
ble  life.  The  divisions  are  deBignate<i  severally  as  tlie  PaIa>o- 
lithic  Age  and  the  Neolithic  Age,  The  first  ia  marked  by 
the  form  of  the  iuiplements,  wLith  were  mdely  shape<^l,  and 
never  ground  or  polished,  and  by  their  geological  position  ; 
also  by  the  absence  of  pottery,  and  by  the  presence  of  the 
remains  of  certain  groups  of  animals  long  extinct,  as  well  as 
by  atmospherical  c.oniiitionB,  indicative  of  a  verj-  distant 
in  time. 

In  the  Neolithic  age  some  of  these  animals  had 
peared,  the  implemunts  varied  from  the  first,  partly  in  form, 
and  partly  in  being  ground  and  polished,  aiid  pottery  Lad 
been  introduced.     It  is  alleged  that  no  implements  of 
Neolithic    period    have    been   fonnd    under   uircnmBl 
enabling  us  to  assign  them  to  the  Palaeolithic  period. 

On  turning  to  our  own  country,  we  are  met  at  the  outset 
by  the  statement  that  the  divisions  adopted  in  Europe  are 
not  applicable  to  American  antiquities  in  the  present  stat«  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  subject ;  as  it  is  very  doubtfiil  whether 
any  atone  objects  exist  in  America  answering  to  the  PaUeo- 
lithic  implements  of  Europe.*  The  remark  is  said  to  be 
equally  applicable  to  Scandinaria,  and  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
the  originator  of  the  term,  is  of  opinion  that  Scimdioavia 
was  not  peopled  in  the  FalBColithic  period.t 

Pre-bUtoric  Archteologj ;  bf  Edtrmrd  T.  Storau. 


■"  Flint  Chips.   A  guide 
Loudon,  IS70.  pp.  S20.  S2S. 
tlbtd,p.3a4. 
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If  the  assumption  that  America  was  also  then  Avithout 
population  sliould  prove  to  be  well  founded,  we  are  cut  oft 
from  the  prospect  of  rendering  assistance,  or  affording  ad- 
ditional light,  to  those  discussions  which  are  chief  in  interest, 
as  tending  to  show  the  probable  condition  of  the  human  race 
in  its  infancy,  and  the  extreme  antiquity  of  its  origin.  We 
can  only  come  to  the  aid  of  the  study  of  the  primitive  man 
wlien  he  had  already  made  material  advances  beyond  a 
state  of  greater  apparent  helplessness  than  belongs  to  most 
animals.  Ilere  again  we  are  destitute  of  those  instructive 
deposits  in  lakes  and  morasses,  that  in  Europe  are  the  intel- 
ligible monuments  of  pre-historic  communities.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  our  mounds  have  yielded  but  few  stone  imple- 
ments either  in  number  or  variety.  The  general  absence 
there  of  such  types  of  spear  and  arrow  heads  as  appear  on 
the  surface  of  the  country,  is  quite  remarkable.  No  stone 
pestles  are  mentioned  by  S(piier  and  Davis  as  discovered  by 
them.  Thev  did  not  meet  with  more  than  three  or  four 
barbed  stone  arrow  heads  in  all  the  tumuli  which  they  exam- 
ined. The  ground  and  polished  hatchets,  and  indeed  imple- 
ments of  Neolithic  types  of  all  kinds,  are  represented  as 
rarely  associated  witli  the  primary  interments  of  the  Ohio 
mounds ;  yet  nobody  will  think  of  attributing  to  the  mounds 
a  greater  age  than  that  of  many  of  the  Swiss  Phahlbauten, 
or  Lake  dwellings.  It  is  also  a  little  singular  that  those 
parts  of  the  United  States  whicli  most  abound  in  remains  of 
pottery  are  not  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  stone  imple- 
ments found  there ;  and  the  use  of  stone  hatchets  is  said  to 
have  been  less  general  among  the  tribes  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  than  in  some  other  districts  of  comitry.f 

t  Since  the  meeting  at  which  thin  report  was  read,  the  able  and  thorough 
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In    the    large   work    of   Mr.    Schoolcraft,  published    at 
the  expense  of  goverinnont,  and  intended  to  include  every 
kind  of  information  upon  the  history  and  coniiition  of  our 
aborigines,  the  position    occupied  by  stone  implements  of 
industry  and  warfare  is  strikingly  insignificant  when  com- 
pared ^^^th  the  prominence  given  to  such  articles   abroad. 
The  case  would  doubtless  have  been  otherwise  if  these  hum- 
ble exponents  of  the  arts  of  primitive  population  in  the  old 
w^orld  had  begun  to  attract  attention  when  he  wrote.     He 
probably  felt,  as  others  did,  that  they  revealed  nothing  here 
that  was  not  histori(;ally  known,  and  did  not  bv  varietv  of 
purj)ose  or  fashion  emblematize  tribes,  localities,  or  degrees 
of  culture  among  the  natives.     It  is  only  careful  comparison 
that  has  taught  observers  to  distinguish  peculiarities  of  shape 
in  different  countries  or  sections  of  country.     Mr.  Evans,  a 
principal  authority  on  the  subject  of  stone  implements,  says, 
in  his  recent  publication,  tliat  allowing  for  local  differences  in 
arrow  heads,  their  general  correspondence  in  form  is  so  great 
as  to  give  rise  to  tlie  suggestion,  that  the  models  were  brought 
from  Isabel,  and  followed  the  dispersion  of  mankind.* 


work  of  Mr.  Charles  C.  Jones,  a  member  of  this  society,  on  the  autiquities  of 
the  Southern  Indians,  has  been  received  and  perused  with  much  interest.  Bv 
a  careful  and  judicious,  perhaps  it  might  be  aaidjwfffcia?,  study  of  the  subject, 
in  the  intervals  of  professional  labor,  the  author  has  supplied  a  want  and  filled 
a  vacant  place  in  our  archaeological  literature,  and  has  done  it  exceedingly  well. 
The  title  is  **  Antiquities  of  the  Southern  Indians,  particularly  of  the  Georgia 
Tribes.  New  York,  1.S73."  This  work  of  632  pages,  8vo.,  is  handsomely 
printed  and  largely  illustrated,  and  is  of  the  highest  value  as  a  safe  and  satis- 
factory guide  over  the  ground  it  occupies.  It  is  shown  by  Mr.  Jones  that  the 
Southern  States  are  not  only  remarkable  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
pottery  made  by  the  aborigines,  but  for  the  number  and  variety  of  stone  imple- 
ments found  there. 

We  have  been  assured  by  Mr.  Horace  Davis,  of  San  Francisco,  one  of  our 
active  associates,  that  California  proper  is  almost  destitute  of  pottery  and 
of  such  implements  of  stone  as  abound  in  most  ])arts  of  our  country. 

*  ''Ancient  Stone  lmj)lements  of  Great  Britain,"  p.  3(>4. 
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It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  remains  of  the  Palaeolitliic 
or  drift  period  have  not  been  found  in  this  country.  There 
are  claims  to  such  discoveries  whicli,  if  sustained  bv  more 
positive  evidence,  will  gain  for  our  antiquaries  admittance  to 
that  province  of  investigation.  As  yet,  however,  they  are 
not  sufficiently  numerous,  or  sufficiently  well  attested,  to 
afford  a  reliable  basis  for  speculation.* 


♦In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 'Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  of 
1872,  p.  46,  is  a  communication  "  on  pre-historic  human  art,  from  Wyoming 
and  Colorado,''  by  E.  L.  Berthoud,  A.M.C.E.,  talcen  from  a  Journal  of  a  Recon- 
noissance,  made  along  Creek  Valley,  Colorado,  in  October  and  November,  1871. 
The  writer  says,  **  While  investigating  the  formation  of  the  bluffs  capped  with 
grave),  we  find  many  beautiful  moss  agates  and  numerous  flakes  and  rude  stone 
implements  mixed  in  tertiary  gravel  and  seemingly  coeval  with  it.'' 

"  On  leaving  Crow  Creek  I  obtained  a  complete  suite  of  stone  implements 
and  rude  fragments,  which  occur,  mixed  in  a  gravel  and  sand  deposit  that 
composes  the  summit  and  sides  of  the  low  bluffs,  ♦  ♦  while  in  the  low  grounds 
at  the  foot  of  the  bluffs  were  ancient  fireplaces,  burnt  fragments  of  bone  and 
wood,  with  flint  and  agate  chips  and  implements,  almost  universally  distinct 
li-om  those  on  the  summit  of  the  low  hills,  bordering  Crow  Creek.  So  much  is 
this  the  case,  that  the  two  seem  to  point  to  a  distinct  era." 

"  The  evidences  of  the  oldest  and  rudest  art  do  not  even  show  traces  of  fire  or 
fircpla^-es;  rough  implements,  irregular  piles  of  pebbles,  are  all  that  is  left  to 
show  and  identify  to  the  observer  the  obscure  seat  of  a  still  more  obscure  bar- 
barism." **  The  shape,  the  location,  and  the  rude  barbarism  of  these  first  at- 
tempts of  art,  irresistibly  lead  us  to  eompare  them  to  the  rude  tools  of  Abbeville 
in  France,"  &c. 

Mr.  Jones,  (**  Antiquities  of  the  Southern  Indians,"  p.  293),  refers  to  imple- 
ments found  in  Nacoochee  Valley,  under  circumstances  which  seemingly  assign 
to  them  a  very  remote  antiquity.  **  In  material,  manner  of  construction,  and  in 
general  appearance,  so  nearly  do  they  resemble  some  of  the  rough,  so-called 
flint  hatchets  belonging  to  the  drift  type,  as  described  by  M.  Boucher  de 
Perthes,  that  they  might  readily  be  mistaken  the  one  for  the  other." 

Dr.  Schmidt,  of  Germany,  who  came  to  the  United  States  to  study  questions 
relating  to  American  Archseology  and  Ethnology,  and  published  the  result  in 
Archiv  fur  Anthropolofjiey  thinks  ih&t^rof,  Whitney's  Calaveras  skull  takes 
us  at  least  beyond  the  glacier  period.  He  believes  that  the  ice  period  in 
America  occurred  at  the  same  time  with  that  of  Europe,  and  that  the  primitive 
inhabitants  of  California  may  have  lived  even  before  those  of  the  valleys  of  the 
Somme  and  the  Neander. 

Col.  J.  W.  Foster,  who  was  long  the  associate  of  Prof.  Whitney  in  important 
surveys  and  explorations  for  the  U.  8.  Government,  in  his  work  just  from  the 
press,  entitled  "  Pre-historic  Races  of  the  United  States  of  America,"  has.  In 
Chapter  II.,  collected  many  of  the  evidences  of  the  existence  of  man  in  this 
country  during  the  Drift  or  Palaeolithic  period. 


There  are  eoi>i)rif*ml  in  Im  |iro<.ftf  of  llie  ovi-cxistener  .>f'' 
AmeriosQ  nun  with  the  nuBtodon  tad  otibw  eXthtOt  maSam 
but  these  are  believed  to  hare  lingered  to  «  oompsrativ 
late  era  on  our  oontaaent,  as  the  earBer  tgrpaa  oi  flAea  In 
oODtanned  to  exist  in  onr  lakea.  H.  Trojcm,  the  Si 
Archaeologist,  had  firm  faith  that  li^  dvdBnga,  wiHi  A 
minate  exemplifications  of  ancient  lift  and.  indoBtrjr,  «« 
yet  be  fonnd  in  some  of  our  lazge  inlnod  bodiea  of  mte 
It  is  possibte  that  this  may  happen ;  hot  in  the  meantime  f 
pi^portion  of  contribntions  to  the  common  stock  of  1 
world's  aboriginal  relica  is  leea  than  we  are  ^pt  to  imag^ 
One^f  the  best  American  collections,  that  of  Dr.  DsviBy  l 
gone  to  enrich  the  Blachmore  Moaenm,  at  Salisboiy,  in  Ski 
land ;  but  ita  chief  distinction  is  in  the  aonlptored  pipes  fro 
the  mounds,  which  are  said  to  be  nnlike  the  pipes  of  ai 
other  known  race  of  men,  and  somewhat  peonliar  specime 
of  potter;  from  the  same  localitaee  and  ebewfaero.  H 
small  nmnber  of  flint  flakes  used  as  kniv^,  and  the  abarai 
of  hammer  stones,  stone  picks,  and  even  stone  googee, 
complained  of. 

We  may  remark  here  that  flint  flakes  for  knives  are  n 

so  common  in  the  United  States  as  in  other  conntries,  thoo^ 

some  fine  ones  have  been  found.     This  is  probably  owing ' 

the  scarcity  of  the  material.     We  have  no  such  fine  flint  i 

enabled  the  ancient  Scandinavians  to  produce  their  real 

beautiful  and  effective  eliisela,  long,  narrow  and  true,  near! 

as  ail  implement  of  metal,  and  to  form  daggers  and  spears  i 

■  The  writer  waa  at  the  houiie  of  U.  Troron,  al  Lausanne,  a  fen  woeka  pi 
cedfng  Die  sudden  death  of  that  zealous  antlquarr.  He  was  then  full  of  M 
that  the  great  lakea  hi  this  country,  If  explored  for  the  purpose,  would  disok 
evldeni.'ea  of  sucient  habitalluu  slmllHr  to  those  found  in  Switzerlaod.  He  tU 
expected  that  a  Copper  Age.  to  come  between  the  Ages  of  Stone  and  Broni 
wauling  In  Europe,  might  be  shown  tu  huve  existed  here. 
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graceful  as  formidable.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  abundance 
of  flint  utensils  and  weapons,  in  Denmark  and  Southern 
Sweden,  arrow  heads  are  comparatively  rare.  In  this  coun- 
try, for  want  of  flint,  they  have  usually  been  made  of  chert, 
hornstoue,  or  quartz.*  The  axes,  hatchets,  and  other  tools,  of 
our  natives,  were  made  of  any  hard  stone  that  came  to  hand. 
Lafitau,  in  his  work  on  the  manners  of  savages,  says,  the 
North  American  Indians  sometimes  spend  a  whole  life  in 
making  a  stone  tomahawk.  But  though  thus  finished,  often 
with  great  labor,  and  some  sense  of  beauty,  tlie  more  highly 
wrought  specimens  have  been  far  from  abundant. 

In  our  cabinet,  and  in  most  American  cabinets,  the  large 
hammers,  grooved  around  the  middle  for  the  withe  handle, 
are  numerous.  These  are  found  in  great  numbers  at  the 
copper  mines  near  Lake  Superior,  which  had  long  been 
worked  by  some  ancient  race ;  and  it  is  a  coincidence 
worth  mentioning,  that  precisely  similar  stone  hammers  are 
frequent  in  the  mining  districts  of  most  countries,  and  are 
still  employed  occasionally  for  breaking  up  ores.f 

Axes  with  a  groove  at  the  butt  for  the  handle,  of  great 
variety  of  size  and  material,  are  very  common  with  us. 
They  are  less  common  in  other  countries,  and  are  said  to  be 
of  rare  occurrence  in  Denmark.}  Stone  axes,  perforated  for 
the  insertion  of  the  handle,  are  seldom  found  in  this  country 
except  where  the  material  is  too  soft  for  service  as  imple- 
ments,  and  they  must  have  been  intended  for  some  other 

•"  Arrow  heads  of  true  flint  have  seldom  if  ever  been  found  in  America." 
Schoolcraft,  Hist.  Condit.  and  Prosp.  of  the  Indians  in  the  U.  S.,  I.  pp.  77-8. 

'*  They  are  usually  made  of  chert,  hornstone,  or  quartz."    Flint  Chips,  p.  665. 

In  Central  and  Southern  Germany  flint  arrow  heads  are  said  to  be  scarce. 
Evans,  in  **  Ancient  Stone  Implements  of  Great  Britain,"  p.  860. 

t  Evans,  in  ** Ancient  Stone  Implements  of  Great  Britain,"  pp.  20S-210. 
X  Evans,  p.  151. 
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purpose-— that  of  omament,  perliapc,  or  bingoSm  of  iBok.  In 
England,  and  on  the  oontment,  thej  are  frequently 
made  of  hard  and  durable  Bubstaaeei^  but  are  aaaigned  to 
the  later  stone  periodS|  when  metal  tools  were  in  nee.  In 
Central  America,  where  the  art  of  drflling  nttme  was  prao- 
tised  skilfully,  perforated  axes  are  said  to  be  wmating.  The 
perforated  hammer  stones,  found  in  lodand  and  England, 
are  rare  in  Scandinavia,  Gtermany  and  Bwitierland. 

The  wd<lge«hapcd  axes  and  hatchets,  witboat  groove  or 
perforation,  of  all  sizes  and  substances,  are  largely  repre- 
s<Mit4^(I  in  our  cabinet ;  often  beautifully  ground  and  polished. 
The  chipped  hatchets  are  scarce,  perhaps  becauae  stones 
having  the  right  kind  of  fracture  were  seldom  met  with. 

All  stone  implements  of  a  simple  wedge-like  fomi  are 
usually  called  hatchets  abroad,  however  they  may  have  been 
useil,  with  handles  or  without,  as  adxes  or  otherwise,  the 
term  axe  being  applied  exclusively  to  grooved  or  pierced 
im[>hMiM*nts  j)ropared  for  handles. 

Chisrls  are  minieroiiB  with  U8,  and  are  distinguishable  from 
tho  hntchftri  by  greater  length  in  proix)rtion  to  the  width. 
Tliniij^h  some  of  them  are  of  stones  capable  of  yielding  a 
keen  ami  tirm  eiljjje,  they  cannot  compare  with  the  beau- 
tiful Hint  ebisels  of  Denmark  and  some  other  parts  of 
Kiiro]>e. 

(loufjjc^ri,  or  ihited  ehiselri,  used  for  excavating  canoes  and 
similar  ]>uri>o8eH,  are  also  very  abundant.  These  are  com- 
mon on  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  are  rarely  foimd  in 
(ireat  Britain.* 

Plasties  and  mortars  are  characteristic  of  the  metliod  of 
pre])arin«]j  food  in  tliis  country.     No  true  quern,  consisting 

*  Evanv,  p.  159. 
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of  two  stones  made  to  revolve  against  each  other,  appears 
at  any  time  to  have  been  in  use  among  the  aborigines  of 
America.  Cylinders  or  rollers,  supposed  to  be  emplo3'ed 
in  rolling  out  hoe  cakes  and  tortillas,  are  sometimes  incor- 
rectly termed  pesileSy  but  had  a  different  purpose. 

Some  of  the  American  tools,  like  the  small  hand  scrapers 
used  in  the  preparation  of  skins,  are  paralleled  by  similar 
implements  found  in  Greece.  They  are  also  common  in 
France,  but  not  in  England. 

There  are  small  tools,  five  or  six  inches  long,  and  very 
narrow,  the  use  of  wlii(!h  is  somewhat  doubtful,  though  they 
are  called  picks  by  Mr.  Evans,  that  are  common  in  England, 
but  do  not  constitute  a  class  in  this  countrv.  Of  these  we 
have  some  specimens. 

There  is  a  curved  flint  knife,  elaborately  finished,  \vith  the 
cutting  edge  on  the  concave  side,  found  in  England,  and 
probably  belonging  to  the  latest  stone  period,  which  I 
believe  has  no  counterpart  in  the  United  States. 

Large  flat  stones,  partially  worked,  supposed  by  some  to 
be  incomplete  spear  heads,  are  in  all  our  cabinets.  They 
are  thought  by  Mr.  Rau,  who  has  studied  the  various  meth- 
ods of  manufacturing  implements  of  stone,  to  have  been 
employed  in  agriculture  as  spades  or  shovels.* 

Arrow  heads  and  spear  heads  of  every  conceivable  design 
are  in  great  plenty  with  us.  Leaf-shaped,  triangular,  with 
and  without  barbs,  with  and  without  tangs,  or  short  hilts, 
pointed  and  blunt,  smooth  edged  and  serrated,  intended  to 
be  firmly  attached  to  the  shaft,  or  to  be  left  in  the  wound 
they  have  caused.f     The  making  of  arrow  heads  and  spear 

*  Smithsonian  Reports  of  1868,  pp.  401-2. 

fThe  leaf-shaped  and  triangular  arrow  heads  were  used  in  hunting,  and 
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headB  was  a  craft  among  our  savages  for  which  oertain 
persons  skilled  in  die  art  were  set  apart,  henoe  theee  pro- 
ductions were  not  only  abundant  but  often  ingenioualj  varied 
in  style  and  finish. 

Still  there  are  features  which  among  European  archteolo- 
gists  are  considered  as  characteristic  of  American  arrow 
heads.    One  of  these  is  a  greater  expansion  at  the  base  than 
is  observed  elsewhere.    A  type  mentioned  by  Mr.  £vans  as 
prevailing  in  North  America  is  that  with  notches  on  each 
side,  near  the  base,  for  attachment  to  the  shaft — sometimes 
without  barbs,  and  sometimes  shading  off  into  the  form  with 
well  developed  barbs '  or  a  central  dove-tailed  tang.     There 
is  a  variety  of  arrow  heads  in  England  having  a  single  barb 
which  occasions  a  one-sided  look.    These  have  not  been 
observed  as  a  class  in  other  countries ;  though  some  of  the 
iron   arrows  of  South  American  tribes  are  single-barbed. 

Our  cabinet  is  deficient  in  specimens  of  pottery,  though 
they  are  plentiful  in  the  country,  and  are  becoming  more  so 
as  t]ie  modern  graves  of  the  western  Indians  are  opened  in 
the  course  of  cultivation  or  otlier  disturbances  of  the  soil. 
No  trace  of  the  use  of  the  wheel  in  making  pottery  has 
yet  been  observed  here.  The  manufacture,  however,  was 
known  throughout  the  South,  and  to  the  most  northern 
parts  of  New  England,  excepting  in  the  high  regions  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  between  the  sources  of  the  Missouri 
and  the  northern  brunch  of  the  Columbia  rivers.  Tlie  Slio- 
shones,  or  Snake  Indians,  have  not  made  pottery. 

None  of  the  mound  pottery  was  glazed,  but  a  kind  of 


where  firmly  attached  to  the  shaft.  The  barbed  arrow  heads  were  for  war,  and 
were  meant  to  be  left  in  the  bady  of  an  enemy,  being  slightly  fastened  to  the 
arrow.    Miyor  I^ng*8  **  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,"  p.  291. 
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polish  was  given  to  vessels  of  clay  among  the  later  Indians 
by  means  of  a  gnni  or  varnish. 

Pipes  are  the  specialty  of  America.  They  were  the  pride 
as  well  as  the  solace  of  the  savage,  and  were  chosen  emblems 
in  religious  and  political  ceremonies.  The  highest  efforts  of 
skill  and  labor  in  ornament  were  bestowed  upon  them.  The 
richest  in  sculpture  have  come  from  the  mounds;  but  nearly 
as  elaborate  and  ingenious  carving  is  found  among  the  pro- 
ductions of  later  and  even  living  tribes.  We  are  wanting 
in  the  iiner  specimens,  though  we  possess  many  varieties. 

Deer's  horn,  as  a  material  for  implements,  or  the  handles 
of  implements,  has  rarely  been  fomid  among  the  remains  of 
aboriginal  art  in  the  United  States,  altliough  so  largely  em- 
ployed in  Europe  during  the  Neolithic  period,  especially  in 
Switzerland. 

Wo  have  a  fine  specimen  of  the  mysterious  stone  tubes, 
described  by  Squier  &  Davis  and  others  as  found  in  the 
mounds.  Ours  was  dug  from  the  ground,  four  feet  beneath 
the  general  surface,  on  "the  South  Ridge,"  about  thirty 
miles  from  Lake  Erie.  It  is  14  inches  long,  and  1^  inches 
in  diameter.  The  substance  is,  apparently,  a  variety  of 
gray  slate,  which  is  easily  cut  with  a  knife,  and  has  been 
carefully  rounded  and  polished.  The  bore  diminishes  grad- 
ually from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  at  the  smaller  aperture 
is  not  quite  central.  These  tul>es  vary  in  form  and  size,  and 
many  imaginative  conjectures  have  been  indulged  in 
respecting  their  use.  It  has  been  suggested  that  they  were 
musical  instruments,  telescopic  devices  for  astronomical  ob- 
servations, medi(nne  or  cupping  tubes.  Mr.  Jones  has  col- 
lected  the   histori(*al   references   to  a   practise  among    the 

Indian  medicine  men,  in  which  the  seat  of  disease  or  injury 

11  * 
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wiiK  Slicked  tliroiigh  a  tuln',  or  Mown  iii>on  tliroiigli  the  sam 
instrmiK'Tit,  whuli  U  (Icscrilicd  aa  made  of  a  iiard  lilac; 
stone.     (Antiquities  of  Sontheni  IiitliaiiB,  pp.  360—305.) 

Our  iniplementu  of  cojiptT  are  limited  to  knives,  amiletf 
and  Iiookrt  for  taking  Hsli.  Wu  Iinve  a  remarkable  speni 
men  of  u  sinker,  or  ornament  of  that  shape,  composet 
of  nativf  eiU'jier  mixe<l  with  silver,  Stont  articU's  uf  thi 
last  nanie.1  form,  and  tliose  tijrtiied  gorgcte,  and  supposed  h 
lie  wiirn  <in  the  person,  am  qniti!  immerons." 

It  liiis  Iif  en  reeently  assorted  that  the  JJoomeranj;,  hith 
ert'i  BUppiised  to  be  the  poenliar  weapon  of  the  Anstralians 
is  in  use  among  the  Moipu  Indiana  of  Northern  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico.  Tlic  qnestion  has  heen  brought  before 
the  California  Aeadeniy  of  Seienees,  where  it  will,  doubt- 
less, he  thoroughly  investigated. 

Knougli  lias  probably  been  said  on  these  subjects  for  the 
present  purpose,  whieli  is  simjdy,  in  a  general  way,  to  refer 
to  tliu  relation  which  relies  of  the  American  Stone  Age  bear 
to  tliosf  of  the  same  ago  in  otlier  countries,  to  point  out 
fionji'  tit'  tlie  wants  in  our  eabinet,  and  to  ask  tJic  interest 
antl  assisTanee  of  members  of  the  soeietv  in  forming  such  a 


■Thp  Ntiiiill  pi'ar-shaiii'd  stone  weights,  or  iieniiants,  reseinblltift  tlie  iituuit)- 
lHib>i  (it  I'iLriii' Litem,  lire  by  <oinc  llmuKlit  in  bn  a iakeri ,  ated  \o  lialilji);  with 
ni^ti  unci  liiii-H.  Ollii'rs  regurd  tbem  aa  oruninenui  to  be  suspcnUed  fmia  Ilic 
porsiiti.  Till'  ^ir^^i-ls  arc  Biiii[ily  flat  stoncH  ii  fi^w  inches  in  length  and  liivtidth, 
iccnerally  »liii|H'd  miil  |H>1i^liPd  with  care,  aud  havlug  two  or  more  small  botes 
lliniii^li  Itu'iii.    'I'licy  have  iMi-n  supiiiwi'd  to  be  worn  an  ornauetltx. 

Col.  Kii-li-r  ri'vivr.  liii  early  thiiirv  tlml  ihi-  holes  wore  fbrgau|;es  In  drawing 
cord' or  Ihri'^id-  ri>r  siriii;^,  or  wi'arhi^.  He  thinks Ihut  the  wci^'lils  or  ixtiid- 
;iiiis  iibiivi'  ai'~[.'rilH'd,»'i're  i'm|i|[>yi'd  to  kei'iittiR  threuds  liiut  in  On:  iirocchs  of 
wiMi  iiii:;  •.!'  ilicy  :irt  ir>i>  .li-linite  aiiii  valiirilili-  fur  ti-liiiiK  iiurpiises,  when-  an 
<.r.liii:iry  jH^bblr  wmiid  -.rvo  iis    wrll.      ■■  ^rl-bi^^..ric  lliites  uf   lliL-   U.    S,," 

CliupiiT  .W  [|  .if  Mr.  .Ii>ii.-V  ".ViKiiiiiilii's  uF  tke  Southcrii  liiiliEiiis"  is  quite 
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collection  of  tliese  memorials  of  the  i)re-liistoric  man  as  in 
this  period  of  excited  and  anxious  inciuirv  into  the  physical 
and  mental  antecedents  of  existing  ract^s  shall  he  creditable 
to  ourselves  and  to  our  country.  At  another  time  tlie 
description  of  articles  in  our  possession  and  a  process  of  com- 
parison between  American  stone  im])lements  and  those  of 
other  nations  nuiy  be  extended  farther,  and  carried  more 
into  details,  than  has  been  practicable  here. 

S.  F.  IIAVKN, 

Lihrarimu 
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©onors  antr  donations. 


Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  Worcester. — Twelve  books;  and  sixty-four 
pamphlets. 

Rev.  W.  Stevfa's  Pkrry,  D.D.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  —  Three  books; 
and  one  hundred  and  forty  pamphlets,  chiefly  relating  to  the 
work  of  the  Protestant  Episcoi)al  Church  in  the  Unitetl  States. 

Messre.  Gkout  &  Putnam,  Worcester.  —  Four  books ;  and  one 
hundred  and  tifty  nine  Thomas'  Almanacs  for  1870  and  1871. 

Hon.  Stephen  SALisBunv,  Worcester.  —  His  essay  on  the  Star 
Spangled  Hanner  and  National  Songs ;  four  books ;  fifteen  j>am- 
phlets ;  five  files  of  newspapers ;  one  photograph ;  and  a 
Greeley  fan. 

Nathaniel  Painf:,  Escj.,  Worcester.  —  One  book;  two  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  pamphlets ;  twelv^e  engravings ;  two  maps ; 
thirty-two  coins  and  medals ;  two  Indian  stone  implements ; 
the  Christian  Union  in  continuation ;  and  various  newspapers, 
broadsides,  circulars  and  cards. 

Mr.  Samuel  H.  Pittnam,  Worcester.  —  Nine  miscellaneous  books. 

Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  U.  S.  S.  —  Ten  books ;  and  nine  pamphlets. 

Mr.  Lyman  Brooks,  Wore-ester. — Eighty  two  books;  and  two 
hundred  and  forty-two  pamphlets. 

Miss  Mary  C.  Gay,  Suffield,  Conn. — The  Connecticut  Courant, 

1872. 

Georoe  W.  Gale,  Esq.,  Worcester. — Mexican  newspapers, 
of  1871-72. 

Waldo  Flint,  Esq.,  Boston.  —  Twenty-one  books ;  three  hun- 
dred and  three  i)amj)hlet8;  Army  and  Navy  Journal,  18C4-G7; 
The  Christian  Register,  1809-72 ;  The  Nation,  1871-73. 

C.  B.  Metcalf,  Esq.,  Worcester. — The  Nation,  1867-71;  and 
numbers  of  the  Christian  Union  and  IIaq)er'8  Weekly. 
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Mr.  J.  G.  Smith,  Worcester.  —  Two  books;  eleven  pamphlets: 
twenty-nine  c-nirraviMl  portraits;  one  map;  and  new^pa^»er5  in 
nnnilx'rs. 

Stkpiikn  Sai.i>biky,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  Two  hundre«i  and 
forty-one  pamphlets ;  and  a  collection  of  newspapers  and  han«i- 
bills. 

Maj.  W.  T.  IIarw>w,  Worcester.  —  Si.\  pamphlets. 

Rev.  Gkokoe  Ai.lhn,  Worcester.  —  Twenty- five  pamphlets;  and 
various  letters  and  newspai)ers. 

J.  BiTTEkFiKLi*,  Esq.,  Sec'y,  Boston. — Journal  of  Proceeiihigs 
of  the  Grand  Division  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  of  Massa- 
chusetts, vols.  3,  4  and  5. 

Messrs.  Stkong  Sd  RofiEKs,  Worcester.  —  "The  Miner's  Journal :" 
*'Coal  and  Iron  Record  ;"  and  "Saward's  Coal  Freight  Circular." 

Mr.  Henuy  J.  IIowLAXD,  Worcester.  —  Ninety  pamphlets. 

Rev.  Chandler  Robbins,  D.D.,  Boston.  —  Three  books. 

Prof  C.  O.  Thompson,  Worcester.  —  Three  books ;  and  three 
pam])hlets. 

Mr.  Samuel  Woodwakh,  Worcester.  —  Four  books;  and  nine 
pamphlets. 

Hon.  Robert  C.  WiNTintor,  Boston.  —  Two  pamphlets ;  and  a 
collection  of  circulars  and  cards. 

William  Lawton,  Es<i.,  New  Roclielle,  N.  Y.  —  Two  pamphlets; 

one  map  ;  and  newsj)apers  in  numbers. 
Jamk.>  liKNNETF,  Es(j.,  Leomiiister.  —  Five  valuable  pamphlets. 

Rev.  C.  D.  Bkadlke,  Boston.  —  His  Sermon  on  True  Labor 
Reform;  two  pamjjlilets  ;  one  eniin'JU ing  ;  and  one  photogi*aph. 

The  Family  of  the  late  Col.  P.  W.  Taet,  Worcester.  —  Several 
relics  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

A.  P.  Makble,  Esq.,  Worcester. — Three  pamphlets. 

S.  A.  (tkkln,  M.I).,  Boston.  —  One  book,  and  forty  pamphlets. 

(ii:oK'(;i:  Ciiandlki;,  M.l).,  Worcester.  —  His  "Descendants  of 
William  and  Anni^  Chandler,  wlio  settled  in  lloxburv,  Mass., 
KI.'iT";  eleven  selected  j)ani]»hlets  :  and  two  engravings. 

,J<h:l  Minskll,  Ks(|.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  —  Two  books:  and  thii-ty 
])aniphlets. 
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Rev.  W.  K.  IIuxTiNdTON,  Worcester.  —  Seventy-six  pam]>hlets. 

Mr.  J.  F.  D.  (tahfiku),  Fitohburg. — Three  books;  aiid  eighty- 
seven  pamphlets. 

Mr.  J.  S.  ^yEsBv,  Worcester.  —  Thii*ty-si.x  pamphlets. 

Mr.  CiiAKLKS  IIadwkx,  Worcester.  —  Three  books;  fiftv-two 
j)ainj>hlet8 :  and  an  engraved  portrait  of  Obadiah  Brown,  hand- 
somely framed. 

Edwaijd  Jakvi.s,  ^I.D.,  Dorchester.  —  His  pajier  on  the  "Helation 
of  Education  to  Insanity";  two  books;  fifty-three  pamphlets; 
and  a  collection  of  postage  stam[>8. 

TiiK  LmuAKiAX. — The  Worcester  Spy;  and  Boston  Journal,  in 
continuation. 

Messrs.  Dijkav,  Allis  &  Co.,  Worcester. — The  Newton  Direc- 
tory for  1808 ;  and  the  Kochester  Directory  for  1872. 

Hkn'ky  F.  PiiiNNKY,  Esq.,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.  — One  book;  two 
pamphlets ;  and  two  photograj)hs. 

Hon.  Geohgk  F.  IIoau,  Worcester. — The  Ninth  Census  of  the 
United  States,  1870,  Vol.  1  ;  and  one  pamphlet. 

Hon.  IIexkv  Ciiai»in,  Worcester.  —  Six  books;  and  one  hundred 
and  one  pamphlets. 

The  Assistant  Likuakian.  —  One  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
pamphlets. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Chapman,  Rocky  Hill,  Conn.  —  His  "Buckingham 
Family,  or  the  Descendants  of  Thomas  Buckingham,  one  of 
the  Firat  Settlers  of  Milford,  Conn." 

Mrs.  Ira  M.  Barton,  Worcester.  —  Worcester  Directory  for 
1800  ;  and  one  photograph. 

W.  P.  Garrison,  Esq.,  New  York.  —  His  "Benson  Family,  of 
New}>ort,  Rhode  island." 

Miss  Maria  L.  Huntley,  So.  Lancaster.  —  "The  United  States  in 
the  Light  of  Prophecy." 

Hon.  P.  Emory  Almiicii,  Worcester.  —  "Essays  and  Stories, 
selected  from  the  writin<j:a  of  Geortje  Brvant  Woods." 

St.  Andrew's  Loixje,  F.  and  A.M.,  Boston.  —  A  Memorial  of 
the  Half-Century  Membership  of  K.  W.  Charles  W.  Moore,  in 
St.  Andrew's  Lodge. 
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Rev.  Thos.  a.  Robertson,  WoroeBter. — GommeDtary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews*  4to,  1661.  ' 

Gen.  Francis  A.  Walkrr,  Washington,  D.  C.  —  Ninth  Censos 
of  the  United  States,  1870,  VoL  1. 

Horace  Davis,  Esq.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  —  His  '^  Record  of 
Japanese  Vessels  driven  upon  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America 
and  its  outlying  Islands  *';  and  dippings  trom  California  news- 
papers. 

Rev.  D.  T.  Tatloe,  Rouse's  Point,  N.  Y.  —  His  Chronological 
Review  of  1872. 

S.  S.  AsHLBT,  Esq.,  New  Orleans,  La. — Two  pamphlets. 

J.  EvARTS  Greene,  Esq.,  Worcester.  — One  pamphlet 

Hon.  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  —  His  '^  Australian 
Kinship ;  from  original  Memoranda  of  Rev.  Lorimer  Filson  "; 
and  the  twenty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  tiie  State  of  New  York. 

Rev.  George  Leonard,  Marshfidd.  —  His  Lecture  on  '*  Marsh- 
field  Sixty  Years  Aga** 

Edwin  M.  Snow,  M.D.,  Providence,  R  L  — Rhode  Island  Nine- 
teenth Registration  Report 

William  Maule,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  His  '*  Genealogy  of 
the  Maiile  Family,  with  a  brief  account  of  Thomas  Maule  of 
Salem,  Mass." 

Mrs.  H.  P.  SiTRGis,  BostoiL  —  One  pamphlet ;  and  a  Greeley  fan. 

T.  S.  KiBKBKiDK,  M.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  His  report  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  for  tlie  year  1872. 

Rev.  James  H.  Fitts,  West  Boylston.  —  His  Manual  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  of  West  Boylston. 

Mr.  Charles  Keiciie,  Boston. — His  Bird  Fancier's  Companion. 

Daniel  S.  Dukrik,  Esq.,  Madison,  Wis  — His  "Early  Outposts 
of  Wisconsin." 

JosKi'H  Draper,  M.D.,  Brattleboro',  Vt. — Seven  of  the  Vermont 
Insane  Asylum  Reports. 

Rev.  Wm.  D'Orville  Doty,  Waterloo,  N.  Y.  —  "  Tenth  Anni- 
versaiy  of  the  Class  of  1862  of  Kenyon  College." 

J.  W.  Thornton,  Esq.,  Boston.  —  One  pamphlet. 
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Prof.  Edward  North,  Clinton,  N.  Y.  —  Two  Hamilton  College 
pamphlets. 

Maj.  L.  A.  II.  Latoik,  Montreal,  Canada. — The  fourth  and  fifth 
supplements  to  his  Annujiire  de  Ville-Marie  of  1864. 

Rev.  E.  C.  Smyth,  Andover.  —  The  Catalogue  of  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1872-73. 

Rev.  R.  S.  Edes,  Bolton.  —  His  "Letters  and  Journal  of  Col. 
John  May,  of  Boston." 

Rev.  R.  C.  Waterstox,  Boston.  —  Four  photographs  of  May- 
flower Relics,  and  others. 

E.  H.  Goss,  Esq.,  Melrose.  —  A  parcel  of  Reveiuie  and  Postage 
Stamps. 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Boston.  —  His  Address  at  the  An- 
nual JMeeting  of  the  N.  E.  Histonc-Genealogical  Society,  Jan. 
1,  1873. 

Rev.  Au(;ustine  Caldwell,  Cheny  Valley.  —  His  "  Caldwell 
Records,  Proof  Sheet  No.  One." 

Samuel  SMrrn,  Esq.,  City  Clerk.  —  List  of  Votera  in  the  City  of 
Worcester,  December,  1872. 

Hon.  J.  H.  Trumijull,  Hartford,  Conn.  —  His  paper  *' On  some 
Words  derived  from  Languages  of  North  American  Indians." 

Enoch  ChasI:,  M.D.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  —  His  Address  to  the  Old 
Settlers'  Club,  July  4,  1872. 

Hon.  HiLAND  Half^  Bennington,  Vt.  —  His  Address  before  the 
New  York  Historical  Society,  Dec.  4,  1860. 

Mr.  James  B.  Perry,  Baltimore,  Md.  —  A  New  York  Newspa- 

])er  of  eaily  date. 
Isaac  Smuckeu,  Esq.,  Newark,  O.  —  His  Biographical  Sketches  of 

"Our  Pioneers";  and  Pioneer  Historical  Papers,  Nos.  99-103. 

Rev.  Samuel  Mat,  Leicester. — His  "Memou*  of  Col.  Joseph 
Mav,  1760-1841." 

Capt.  John  S.  Sleeper,  Boston.  —  His  Address  on  the  Encroach- 
ments in  the  Harbor  of  Boston. 

W.  F.  Poole,  Esq.,  Cincinnati,  O. — His  "Sketch  of  Anti-Slavery 
Opinion  before  L800." 

M.  GusTAVE  BossANGE,  Pai'is,  Fr. — Hie  Monthly  Circular  as  issued. 
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Pmnv  K.  Ciiasf:,  Esij.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  His  "Cyclical  Rainfall 

at  San  Franciftco ";  "Kecont  Monthlv  Rainfall  in  tlie  Unite«l 
States";  and  P^if'tli  Animal  Ueport  as  Secretary  of  the  Penn- 
Bylvania  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

TiiOMAH  C.  Amouy,  Esq.,  Boston.  —  His  "Home  of  the  Olden 
Time  ";  and  "  Our  English  Ancestors  ". 

CiiAUi.K.s  Dkank,  Esq.,  Cambii<lge.  —  His  "Memorandum  Con- 
cerning the  Death  of  ^latthew  Cradock." 

Rev.  S.  C.  Damon,  D.D.,  Honolulu,  S.  I.  —  His  Thanksgiving 
Discourse,  Nov.  28,  1872. 

Franklin  B.  lloroii,  ]M.D.,  Lowville,  X.  Y.  —  His  "Remarks  on 
Lewis  County,  N.  Y." 

Messrs.  J.  B.  Lii»rixcorr  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Their  Monthly 

Bulletin  jis  issued. 
Messrs.  IlruD  &  IIovgutos,  New  York. — Their  Riverside  Bulle- 
tin as  issued. 

Rev.  Charles  R.  Halk,  Auhurn,  N.  Y.  —  Three  pamphlets. 

RoBKUT  Clakkk,  P]sq.,  Cincinnati,  O. — Poole's  Sketcdi  of  Anti- 
Slavery  Opinion  before  the  Year  1800;  and  one  pamphlet. 

Abkaiiam  FiKTii,  Esq.,  Boston.  —  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
apj)ointed  to  Investigate  the  Cause  and  Management  of  the 
Great  Fire  in  Boston. 

Andrkw  H.  (4i{kkn,  Es<i.,  New  York. — The  Second  Annual 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Parks,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  John  G.  Palfkev,  Cambridge.  —  His  Ilistoiy  of  New  Eno*- 
land,  1728-1 70 '). 

Rev.  Er(;i:\K  VKTKOMn.K,  Bangor,  Me.  —  His  '•Indian  Calendar" 
for  1873. 

Messrs.  W.  A.  Manskll  Sc  Co.,  London,  E.  —  Their  Catalogue  of 
a  Scries  of  Pli()togiaj)hs  from  the  Collections  of  the  British 
^luseiiin. 

Kcv.  Alkxandkk  S.  Tayloi:,  Santa  liarbarn,  Cal.  —  Ilis  Notes  on 
"Indianoloifv." 

TiiK  Ti:\vi:m:i:s  Insi  k-anci:  Co. — Their  *' Record"  as  issued. 

LorisLxNA  State  Umvll-sitv. — The  ''Reveille,"  Vol.  1.,  Nos.  1,  2. 
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The  Hoston  Fkke  Public  Libkaky.  —  Their  Hulletin  as  iasued. 

Tin:  Amkkican  Baptist  Missionakv  Union.  —  Their  Missionary 
Mai>;aziue  fu^  issued. 

TiiK  Editors  of  tiik  Amkkican  .Touunal  of  Numismatics. — 
Their  Journal  as  issued. 

TiiK  BuNKKK  IIii.L  MoNUMKNT  ASSOCIATION.  — Proceedings  at  the 
Annual  Meetinir,  June  17,  1872. 

The  ()iiro  State  Libuaiiy.  —  Fourteen  vols,  of  Ohio  State  Docu- 
ments. 

The  Royal  GEooKAriiicAL  Society,  London.  —  Their  Proceed- 
ings, Vol.  1'),  No.  n,  and  Vol.  1(>,  No.  1. 

The  Essex  Institute. — Their  Historical  Collections,  Vol.  11, 
Part  4;  Bulletin,  Vol.  4,  Xos.  7-12;  and  the  "Chii)inan 
Lineat^e." 

New  1]ei)foi;i>  Fkee  Public  Libkauy.  —  llie  Twenty-first  Annual 
Report. 

The  Gkand  LoixiE  of  F.  and  A.  31.  of  Massachusetts. — Theii* 
Quarterly  Procee<lings,  March  i:3,  1872,  to  March  12,  1873. 

The  Academy  of  Natuual  Sciences  of  Philadelphia.  —  Their 
Proceedings,  Parts  1  and  2,  for  1872. 

The  Mekcaxtile  Libhaky  Company  of  Philadelphia. — The 
Fiftieth  Annual  Report.  * 

The  Canadian  Institute.  —  The  Canadian  Journal  for  December, 
1872. 

The  Libkaky  of  Conokkss.  —  Catalosrue  of  Books  added  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  during  the  year  1871 ;  and  tlie  Annual 
Report  for  the  Year  1872. 

The  Massachusetts  Hokticultukal  Socieit. — Their  Transac- 
tions for  1872  ;  and  Schedule  of  Prizes  for  1873. 

The  Iowa  Histokical  Society.  —  Their  "  Amials  of  Iowa,"  for 
July  and  October,  1872,  and  Jamiary,  1873. 

The  Manchestek,  En(;.,  I^-blic  Fkee  Libkaky. — Their  Twen- 
tieth Annual  Report;  and  Index  Catalogues. 

The  Neav  Encjland  IIistokic-Ctenealooical  Society.  —  Their 
Proceedings  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  January  1,  1873;  and 
The  Genealogical  Register  as  issued. 
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TuK  Amxbican  PuiLOsoPHiCAL  SociETY.  —  Their  Proceedingfs 
Vol.  12,  No.  89. 

The  Peb5N8YLvania  Boabi>  op  Public  Chabitiks.  —  Their  Tliird 
Annual  Keport 

Thb  New  Jebsey  Historical  Society.  —  Their  Proceedings,  Vol. 
8,  Na  2. 

The  U.  S.  Chief  of  Engineers.  —  His  Report  for  1872. 

Oberlin  Colijcgb.  —  Catalogue  of  Officers  and  Students  for  the 
year  1872-78. 

The  Worcester  Free  Institute.— Their  third  Annual  Catalogue. 

The  Providence  Atren^um.  —  Their  lliirty-Seventh  Annual 
Report. 

Tale  Coujeoe. — Catalogue  of  the  Linonian  and  Brother^s 
Library;  and  a  Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Students  for 
1872-78. 

The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.  —  Their  Circular  of  Informa- 
tion for  November,  1872.       ^ 

The  Peabodt  Acadekt  of  Science.  —  Their  Fourth  Annual 
Report 

Abiherst  Collkgk. — Catalogue  of  Officers  and  Students  for  the 
year  1872-73. 

The  U.  S.  Quartermaster's  Department.  —  A  Sk(?tch  of  its 
Organization,  from  1774  to  1868;  and  1^)11  of  Honor,  No.  27. 

The  New  England  Society  of  0kan<;e,  N.  J.  —  Their  Constitu- 
tion and  By-Laws,  1872. 

The  Librauy  Company  of  Philadelphia.  —  List  of  Works 
added  from  July,  1872,  to  January,  1873. 

The  U.  S.  Post  Office  Department.  —  The  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral's Kepoits  for  1871,  1872  and  1873  ;  and  one  ])am})hlet. 

The  Library  of  Bowdoin  College.  —  The  College  Catalogue  for 
1872. 

The  National  Asso(;iation  of  Wool  Manufacturers.  —  Their 
Bulletin  as  issued. 

The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society. — Their  Memoirs,  Vol. 
1 0 ;  and  Catalogue  of  Paintings  and  other  objects  of  interest 
belontjins:  to  the  Society. 
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TiiK  Vermont  Statk  Libkaky.  —  Four  Books  and  one  panij^hlot. 

Harvakd  Collkge. — The  Annual  Reports  for  1871-72. 

The  Minnesota  Histokicai.  Society. — Their  Collectionsi,  Vol.  1 ; 
Report  for  the  year  1872  ;  and  one  historical  ])aniphlet. 

The  Wisconsin  Historical  Society. — Their  Collections,  Vol.  6; 
and  Transactions  of  the  Wisconsin  Academv  of  Sciences,  Arts 
and  Letters. 

The  IIixoiiam  A<iRicrLTi:RAL  and  Horticultural  Society.  — 
Their  Transactions  for  1872. 

All  Saints  Parish  Book  Club.  —  Eighty-two  Nos.  of  En^j:lish 
and  American  Magazines. 

La  So<'iete  Nationale  des  ANTii^UAiREs  i)E  France.  —  Their 
Bulletin  for  187L 

The  Worcester  Coxnty  Horticultural  Soimety.  —  Eiixhtv-one 
books  ;  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  panij)hlets,  mostly 
U.  S.  Public  Documents. 

The  Worcester  County  Mechanics  Association.  —  Eighteen 
tiles  of  newspapers. 

The  City  National  Bank,  Worcester.  —  Parcels  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  and  Worcester  Daily  Spy. 

The  Worcester  Free  Library.  —  Fifly  files  of  newspai)ers  ;  one 
book  ;  and  nine  hundred  and  ninety  j)amphlets,  chiefly  catii- 
logues  of  books. 

The  YouN<t  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Worcester. — 
Twenty  files  of  newspapers ;  and  one  hundred  and  nine  pam- 
phlets. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  Barre  Gazette. — Their  paper  as  issued. 

The  Proi'rietors  of  the  Fitchijuro  Sentinel.  —  Their  paper  as 
issued. 

The  PRoriuETORs  of  the  Worcester  Daily  and  Weekly 
(tazetpe. — Their  pa])er  as  issued. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  Worcester  Palladium.  —  Their  paper 
as  issued. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  Worcester  Daily  Press. — Their 
]»aj»er  as  issued. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  Massachusetts  Weekly  Spy.  —  Their 
paper  as  issued. 
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Zteasmtt's  Beport. 


The  Trenwiircr  of  tlie  Ainenciiii  AiitiijimriAn  Societf  submit:*  th( 
lowliij;  Hi'Mil-niiiiiiiil  Itcpurl  fur  thu  six  moiitha  eudlDg  April  28tb,  IS 

The  Lihfirtan'a  and  Generttl  Fnud,  Oct,  lH.  l»7i,  wast  $2S,0,^.0U 
Ituci'lvud  roi'  (livliU'iids,  interest,  &<:.,  «liice,    .     1,317.41 

from  MisM  Nancy  Lincoln 300.00 

"  "     Estate  of   J.  P.  Ulgulow.  .   .   .       1,01)0.00 

81tl,.'>7C.40 
PliIiI  Tor  salaries  anC  iiiL-iUcntul  uxpciisca,  .  .       1,072.71 

Prcsuiit  nmoiiiil  of  tills  FunU, 830,3< 

The  CoJlKti'in  nml  Itm-arek  Fund,  October  U,  1872, 

wiiB 814,157.0a 

BccuWcd  for  dlvidc'iulH,  Interest,  Ac,  since,  .  7,'i7.22 

8»,i'H.30 
Paid  for  book.4  and  iucl  dentals,  mid  part  of  Li- 

rre^i^ut  nijiouiit  of  [Ills  Fund 14,71 

Th'.  n-.l;l,!«iUn<i  Fund,  <K-tnber  18,  1S72,  was  .   .   .  810.1fi7.84 
liecclvi'd  fur  dlvldciiilK,  luterest,  &c.,  since, .  .         tiCij.'Xi 

a]0,7»3.Kl 
I'niil  for  liindiiiK  and  part  of  Aasl.  Librarian's 

.■iaiiiry (illi.lS 

Present  ainoiint  of  tills  Fniid 10,11 

Th--  !'"'-lhbhi._i  l-''n:'>.   Ui'l.iljer  l*.  1S72,   iv;is  .    .   .    .  S1'>-1-'.'S.77 
U.><-eivvd  r.ir  .livideiids,  iiilfirest,  &\i.,  siiiee,  .  .  .-.(iil.so 

S 10,  ("'!),, -.7 
Piiiil  f.irt>riii(in^',    ex|i.-iisc>s  iiir-iUTed  for  |.ut>- 

l'r.'s,.in  :iiii.,uiil  i.C  iliisFiiiiil 0.;i;i 

.\[ini»iit  earried  forward, giJj.Sl 
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Amount  broaght  forward $65,322.06 

The  Salisbury  Builditiff  Fund,  October  18,  1872,  was  $10,600.23 
Received  for  interest  since, 311.70 

Present  amount  of  this  Fund, 10,917.93 

.  The  Isaac  Darts  Fund,  October  18,  1872,  was  ....        $679.12 
Received  for  interest  since, 18.53 

Present  amount  of  this  Fund, 697.65 

The  Lincoln  Legacy  Fund,  October  18,  1872,  was  .    .       1,152.20 
Received  for  interest  since, 30.00 

Present  amount  of  this  Fund, 1,182.20 

Totalof  the  seven  Funds S78,l  19.84 

Cash  on  hand,  included  in  forgoing  statement,  .   .   .  819.84 


Investments. 

Hie  Librarian's  and  General  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bank  Stock, • $14,400.00 

Railroad  Stock, 5,400.00 

liailroad  Bonds, 9,200.00 

City  Bonds, 1,500.00 

Cash, 3.69 

30,503,69 

T%e  Collection  and  liesearch  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bank  Stock $4,400.00 

Railroad  Stock, 800.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 9,300.00 

Cash, 201.76 

14,701.76 

The  Bookbinding  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bank  Stock, $5,900.00 

Railroad  Stock, 1,000.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 3,000.00 

U.  S.  Bonds, 100.00 

Cash, 121.01 

10,121.01 

Amount  carried  forward, $55,326.46 
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Amount  brought  forward, ^55,326.46 

Tlip  Puhlishing  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Hank  Stock, .    $1,900.00 

Kailroad  Honds, 8,000.00 

City  Bonds. 1,000.00 

Cash, 95.60 

9,995.60 

The  Salishimf  Building  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Uailroad  Stock, $600.00 

Railroad  Honds, 1,700.00 

City  Bonds, 7,500.00 

Ciush, 117.93 

10,917.93 

TTie  Isaac  Davis  Fund  is  invested  in — 

City  Bonds, $500.00 

United  States  Bonds, 100.00 

Cash, 97.65 

697.65 

The  Lincoln  Legacy  Fund  is  invested  in — 

City  Bonds, $1,000.00 

Cash, 182.20 

1,182.20 

Total  of  the  seven  Funds, $78,119.84 

Kespect fully  submitted. 

NATHANIEL  PAINE,    Treasurer. 
AVoiiCKSTKK,  April  28,  1873. 


AVe  have  examined  tlie  above  account,  and  And  it  correct  and  properly 
vouched.  We  have  also  examined  the  Investments  and  Mud  them  as 
stated;  aiul  they  are  safely  anil  juiliciously  made. 

ISAAC  DAAMS,  >    .     ,., 

EBEXEZEK  TOUHEY,  5  '"'*^' 


AVoKCKSTKii,  Ai)ril  28,  1S73. 
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Stanford  Unhersit)  Uinri 

Stanlord,  CalUomia 


In  order  that  oitiet^  '^^'V  «se  lb\s  book, 
please  return  U  »»  ^OGft  «  ^osaftiVe.bul 
not  later  th«n  th^  d«-^*i'«' 


